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“U.O, — Formula for Profits,” a 32-page editorial feature on uranium in Septem- 
ber, 1954, ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, received two of the nation’s top 
awards for industrial publication editorial excellency in 1954. 


Best single article published by an industrial publication in 1954 in the 17th 
Annual Business Paper Editorial Achievement Competition conducted by 
Industrial Marketing. Advertising agency executives and industrial advertising 
managers were the judges. 


Best reporting of a major event or project in 1954 by an Associated Business 
Publications member-publication in the Jesse H. Neal Achievement Awards 
sponsored by ABP. Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University was chairman of the judging committee. 


Most important to advertisers was the impressive demonstration of 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL readership. Following an initial 
order for 2500 reprints of this article from the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
editors of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL received an unprecedented 
volume of requests for reprints— and the requests are still coming in. In all its 
years of publishing experience —since 1866—E&MJ has never had as great a 
response to a single article from mining men all over the world. Already, more 
than 12,500 reprints have been ordered. (The single copy price is 50 cents.) 
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Each year experts in the field of literature select the writer who 
has produced the most distinguished fiction concerning life in 
America. This person is awarded the Pulitzer Prize’ — America’s 
most sought after literary honor. 


With equal care, industrial experts select the men in their fields 


to receive FRANCHISE CIRCULATION publications. 


These experts are local franchised distributors and wholesalers 
— their salesmen know the men who have real buying authority 
because their livelihood depends on selling these men. 


Thus, the men selected to receive FRANCHISE CIRCULATION 
magazines are known buyers of your products or services — and 
your advertising in FRANCHISE CIRCULATION magazines, 


therefore, reaches a handpicked audience. 


No other method of circulation can give such selective readership! 


FRANCHISE CIRCULATION 


Write for booklet ‘‘How Franchise Circulation Operates”’ 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP 
1240 Ontario Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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in October, 
Chemical 
Engineers 
will 

“eat up” 
the 2nd 
annual 
Nuclear 
Engineering 
issue of 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRESS! 


Your advertising message will be 
digested with great gusto along with 
detailed advance story of upcoming 
industrial-scientific Nuclear Congress 
at Cleveland and a directory of the 
Atomic Exposition. To take advantage 
of this October selling opportunity 

in CEP which always delivers more 
Chemical Engineers per dollar, 
reserve space now. Closing date: 
September 15, 1955. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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@ Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Copywriter defends ad artists, 
‘defies Copy Chasers’ taunts 


® TO THE EDITOR The Copy 
Chasers who wrote the April article 
may have a disdain for artists and 
refuse to be caught doodling on a 
scratch pad but they should be able 
to draw a conclusion. It appears 
that they can’t. 


A comparison of the industrial 


| ads of fifty years ago with those of 
| today is a good idea. Looking over 
| the examples I decided the main ad- 
| vance in those 50 years is in layout, 


| art, 


typography, illustration, and 
photography, not in copy. Copy 
Chasers did a good job proving this. 
As an item of proof, I quote: 
“What's the matter with you 50- 


| year-old-and-older companies? 


You're stuffy, you're 
you're fatuous. Except for photog- 


pompous, 


| raphy and typography, you’re back 


at the turn of the century.” Time 
and again the Copy Chasers point 


| out that today’s ads don’t say any- 
thing. 


Then why does the article end 
with an unprovoked blast against the 
art director and all artists? Speak- 
ing of generalities, anathema to the 


| Copy Chasers always, the two and 


one half columns of art assassination 
headed “Shoot the Art Director” is 
loaded with them. “An artist,” say 
the Copy Chasers, “is, for sure, an 
egomaniac, a know-it-all. You can’t 
reason with him . . he either knows 
all the answers or claims immunity 
or other special privilege by reason 
of his being an artist. He is unreli- 
able, temperamental and generally 
a pain in the neck.” That’s quite an 


unflattering tag, to say the least, to 
hang on all artists. I doubt if the 
Copy Chasers have met very many 
artists. 

All this reminds me of the hunter 
who went out one day after rabbits. 
He tramped around all day, but saw 
nary a bunny. He did, however, start 
up lots of deer . . more than he ever 
saw before in one day in his whole 
life. Some of them were ten-point 
bucks, too. So when he gets home, 
feet tired and no game, he hollers 
“Hunting ain’t what it used to be. 
Get rid of all those damn deer. 
They're spoiling the hunt.” 

Copy Chasers, you had better 
stick to chasing copy and lay off 
things that are obviously baffling to 
you, however simple and under- 
standable they may be to others, or 
we will think you know as much 
about your own back yard as you 
do of your neighbor’s estate. And 
we know, now, that you haven't 
even been through the gate there. . 
no, not once. 

T. I. ADAMS 

Copywriter, Advertising Divi- 

sion, Republic Steel Corp., 

Cleveland 


Disagrees with Copy Chasers, 
dislikes Air Express ad 
® TO THE EDITOR . . In your “Copy 
Chasers” section of the May issue 
an Air Express Co. ad was given 
the nod for skillful writing and art 
ingenuity. This ad serves as a case 
in point to pose a technical ques- 
Continued on page 8 
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“This certainly 
gives you 
a healthy respect 


tor the orders 


design consultants 


can give us. 


Consistent sales and advertising contacts with consulting design engineers 

can pay big dividends in the Original Equipment Market. Every consulting engineer 

sold on your products can do much to bring you volume orders from an impressive list 
of his client companies ... and these companies often are among 

the biggest buyers of parts, materials, components, and finishes, 


The “multiple-reaction” buying influence of consulting design engineers 
is clearly documented in a new Product Engineering market study.* It pinpoints 
a very important sales job for your advertising to the Original Equipment Market, 
and one that Product Engineering is eminently able to handle for you: 


Among this magazine’s 29,000 paid subscribers are 2,492 consulting design engineers, 
who serve a list of important client companies pages long. Sell them on your products, 
and you’ve taken a major step toward more business in the ever-growing 0.E.M. 


*Ask your advertising agency to get a copy of “New Facts About the Buying Power of Consulting Engineers” 
for you, or write directly to us in New York. 
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And remember, please, that the power and influence of Product Engineering 

among consulting design engineers is only one element in this magazine’s 

unmatched coverage and penetration of the O.E.M.’s buying influences. 

An important one, yes, but just a small part of the story behind Product Engineering’s 
unquestioned acceptance as the major advertising medium in this $30-billion market. 

The more you study the facts, the more reasons you'll find for putting a hard-hitting, 
consistent advertising program in Product Engineering. Strong advertising to this market, 
right now, will pay you big dividends this year, and for many years to come. 

Ask your advertising agency to give you all the facts. 


‘Yes, it does...and another big reason 


for advertising in Product Engineering. 


THE MEN 

WHO DESIGN 
AMERICA’S 

NEW PRODUCTS 

READ 

Product Engineering 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 





Can you angwer 

these 7 questions 
about your 
advertising 2 


YES NO 


OO 


Are you satisfied with the 
effectiveness of your present 
sales literature, bulletins, 
catalogs, direct mail ? 


Are you confident you are 
petting all the values offered 

y business paper advertis- 
ing today? 


2. OO 


Is your organization getting 
the benefit of intelligent 
help and counsel on pub- 
licity ? 


3. OO 


Do you have a good source 
readily available to you for 
keeping in touch and find- 
ing out about new markets 
and sales _ possibilities 
throughout industry ? 


4. aie 


Do you know how to pre- 
determine the possible 
value of an external com- 
pany house organ? 


5. [jo 


Are your industrial products 
and interests now getting 
“top billing” agency atten- 
tion? 


6. age 


Is steady effort being made 
to help you get more cents 
out of your “Advertising 
Dollar’ actually invested 
in advertising? 


7. OO 


THESE questions emphasize 
some of the values you can get 
when you place your business 
with organizations specializing 
exclusively in industrial advertis- 
ing. If you want to change “NO” 
answers to ‘“YES’’, we invite you 
to get in touch with us. Any 
discussion will be held in com- 
plete confidence. 


Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Counsel 


ga \ ARMSTRONG 
ADVERTISING 
‘AGENCY 


™~ ~ 


176 W. ADAMS e@ CHICAGO e FR2-5927 


JOHN R. MAHON 
PAUL B. MORGAN 


JOHN R. ARMSTRONG ° 
PHILLIP J. DESMOND ° 
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tion. Should a headline ever be so 
tricky, vague or misleading that it 
must depend completely on body 
copy for explanation? I think not. 

Recognizing that the headline will 
be the first copy unit seen (many 
times the only unit read), and that 
the company signature will be the 
second copy eye catcher, test the 
ad in question by reading it as a 
unit with the signature. “He’s 
America’s No. 1 stick-up man! 
Air Express.” To say the least this 
headline-signature unit conveys no 
meaning. To say the most it implies 
that Air Express will soak you 
plenty if you use their service (it 
takes a lot of body copy examina- 
tion to even determine the connec- 
tion of Scotch Tape and Air Ex- 
press). Of course no one would ac- 
tually understand it to mean the 
latter, but one might grasp such an 
implication to make light of the ad. 
When a serious ad is so constructed 
that its wording lends itself to hu- 
morous play, the ad might gain more 
for the company in the trash can. 

To be sure this ad exemplifies a 
clever play on words, but isn’t it a 
little risky to be clever for clever- 
ness sake when hard selling copy, 
or sound institutional copy, is the 
only safe approach? 

I have always used the rule of 
handling a headline and signature 
as a unit. With this method you 
can quickly judge whether a head 
sounds silly, conveys no meaning, 
or conveys an uncomplimentary 
meaning. 

Why waste space to give the bold- 
est and largest type to a group of 
words that say nothing, unless by 
implication they scream “isn’t the 
man that wrote me clever’? 

I realize your Mr. Copy Chaser 
loves those clever 
Last month he was all for throwing 
the art men out in the street. OK, 
give ’em a blue ribbon, but give me 
engineer 


copy writers. 


a production man_ or 
trained in the words and ways of 
industry and I'll get better copy and 
much less cleverness. 

Incidentally, I was first and fore- 
most a copy writer, complete with 
journalism degree, and it took me 
some time to realize that the best 





copy is the least copy simply writ- 
ten. Even then you'd better have a 
good layout and illustration to get 
a reading. 
HAROLD ANDREWS 
Advertising Manager, Center 
Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GE artist fights back 

at Copy Chasers criticisms 

® TO THE EDITOR . . Take cover. . 
here comes another live one! 

I started to draw a letter to you 
with some comments on the section 
of the April Copy Chasers entitled 
“Shoot the Art Director” but alas, 
I fear that I am another deluded 
Michelangelo who can’t draw his 
way out of a paper bag (Say, there’s 
a clever one). So with considerable 
compromise of my aesthetic feelings 
I’m forced to overlook my alleged 
contempt for mere words, strain my 
intelligence to the limit and string 
together several intelligible sen- 
tences. (Incidentally, if I succeed it 
will be due to the fact that I learned 
ABC’s hefore I went to art 
school). 

Before you rub your collective 
hands in glee and nod “Here’s an- 
other one” at one another let me 
hasten to say that I agree heartily 
the sad 
state industrial 
advertising. doctor, if 
many of your readers accept your 
somewhat illogical diagnosis of the 
cause of the illness, I believe your 
patient is not long for this world. 

If youll allow me to give vent to 
one of the character weaknesses 
which you generously assign to the 
likes of me, I'd like to give you one 
egomaniac’s diagnosis of the prob- 
lem. Too many of us in this business, 
(including self-appointed dispensers 
of The Truth which appears in print) 
are suffering from a chronic case of 
tunnel vision. Too many of us can't 
see beyond the row of neat little 
voids marked copy, art and media. 

It’s high time we realized that 
each of us is being paid (including 
poor unfortunates who lack 
training, talent or intelligence to 
make a living at anything else) to 
effectively communicate ideas and 
impulses to the paying customers. 
Anyone who is laboring under the 
illusion that Copy, Art or any other 
capitalized cubbyhole can do the 


Continued on page 12 
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Look what 


NW. E. 


spells 


BUYING ACTION in 3 letters 


One publication spells out advertising results you can 
measure—SALES LEADS you can convert into immediate 
orders. N.E.D. is read by men who are deliberately look- 
ing for products to buy... and they do buy! 


There’s a good reason why over 1250 sales-conscious 
advertisers are now using N.E.D. The reason is BUYING 
ACTION direct from over 42,800 worthwhile industrial 
plants to YOU. 


Want documented proof? Write for a copy of “Pattern 
for SALES ACTION.” 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS in over 42,800 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


oe ie 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


June 1955 /'9 
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all other 


railway 
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FOLLOWING 
the LEADER! 
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DO YOU REACH 
WITH CANADIAN 
BUSINESS PAPERS ? 


Many a U.S. firm intending 
to tap the rich Canadian 
market learns early that 
Canada is a national mar- 
ket reached only through 
natioual Canadian publica- 
tions ... 4 out of 5 retail- 
ers, business, professional 
men including the key men 
in industry read Canadian 


Business Papers. 


Here with maximum effect 
you reach the exact seg- 
ment of the Canadian mar- 
ket you want. Write to-day 
for the recent survey* of 
our 105 BNA publications. 


*Gruneau Research 
Bulletin 1954 on 
request. 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 


»F CANADA 


137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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job alone is pointing his lance at a 
large size windmill (and incidental- 
ly, making life tough for himself). 
I'd be passing up a golden oppor- 
tunity if I failed to sound off on a 
pet peeve of mine which further il- 
lustrates this point. This comes a 
little close to home but I'll be guided 
by your example. The reason for 
this belated blast on this whole gen- 
eral subject is because I gave up 
reading “Copy Chasers” a_ while 
back and I came upon the piece 
under discussion quite by accident 
in a second reading of your book. 
I'm sure that bit of news won't 
crush you but just for laughs maybe 
you'll be interested why I swore off. 
It probably reveals another charac- 
ter weakness which you overlooked 
but I found it just too bloody tough 
playing hide-and-seek looking for 
the postage stamp _ illustrations 
which made your words of wisdom 
understandable. 
' I'm sure if you can’t hang that 
one on the art department there is 
an associate editor or compositor 
who'll do just as well. The point is 
this: Regardless of who you hang it 
on, you just weren't getting The 
Word through. As an expert cum 
laude writing for experts in this field 
of communicating thoughts and 
ideas, wouldn't it be smarter to face 
up to whatever limitations exist and 
write accordingly? As an example, 
instead of your usual shotgun treat- 
ment of a subject which often ne- 
cessitates thirty-eight illustrations 
scattered all over the lot, it might 
be better to try for more of a depth- 
type coverage on fewer ads so that 
copy and accompanying illustration 
are within shouting distance. 
Enough for the diagnosis . . I have 
a few free suggestions for the cure. 
I suggest that you tell your fellow 
conspirators to put away the some- 
what severe cathartic which you 
recommend. Tell them to get off 
their swivel chairs and write stuff 
that has some real thought and meat 
to it . . with a thought to what it 
can do to win friends and influence 
people on the other side of the cash 
register. You might encourage them 
to think in terms of using visual im- 
pact as an integral part of their ex- 
pressing an idea instead of another 


station in the assembly line. (That 
doesn’t mean taking an art course to 
impress the art department with 
their widget-drawing ability, nor 
does it mean memorizing the “Thou 
shalt nots” of the readership studies 
commandments.) Once they have 
an idea worthy of the name and a 
realization of what appropriate vis- 
ual presentation can (and cannot) 
do, suggest that they take it to the 
art department and let them in on 
the secret. 

One parting blast . . in my 
opinion a creative director’s dood- 
ling ability has little to do with his 
qualifications, but if he isn’t visually 
minded in this day of high-speed 
visual communication it doesn’t 
make any difference how many pad- 
locks he puts on the art department 
. . he'll be contributing a lot more 
to this business if he becomes a 
master plumber. 

With that, [ll put my Flaming 
Sword back in my scabbard, snap 
on my ball and chain and get back 
to my board before the man who 
signs my paychecks uncovers the 
hoax which he has been condoning 
for the past five years. 

CALVIN NICKERSON 

Advertising and Sales Promo- 

tion, Wiring Device Dept., 

Construction Materials Div., 

General Electric Co., Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


Tom Tredwell space rep of year 
. - but what's that book, again? 
® TO THE EDITOR. . In the last para- 
graph of your NIAA news page on 
New York on page 121 of the May 
issue, you say: “Thomas A. Tred- 
well of Architectural Forum re- 
ceived the chapter’s annual award 
as Space Salesman of the Year.” 

Please, Mr. Editor, to the best of 
my knowledge Tom Tredwell is still 
working for Architectural Record 
(28 years). 

I’m going to send them a copy of 
this news item and ask them, “Where 
the heck is my check?” I understand 
their credit is AAA, but they’ve 
been very slow pay as far as I’m 
concerned. 

TOM TREDWELL 

Advertising Manager, Archi- 

tectural Record, New York. 
[Thousand pardons. This may be 
“mistake of the year!” ..Ed.] & 
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Digging Deep For Flowing 


\ ~~ Petroleum 


The Drilling Contractor or the Drilling Superintend- 
ent is a key buyer...out where more than two billion 
dollars will be spent drilling and producing about 50,000 
oil and gas wells this year. Engineers, independent pro- 
ducers, toolpushers, foremen, and operating manage- 
ment include other very important key buyers, too. 


Because of highly specialized responsibilities, nearly 
80% of all contractors and superintendents prefer 
specialized editorial coverage. They subscribe to PE’s 
Drilling-Producing Edition. But many important oper- 
ating men, (about 20%) prefer all industry coverage 
because their interests and buying responsibilities are 
integrated. These important buyers, ordinarily oper- 
ating management, subscribe to PE’s Management 
Edition, which covers the entire oil-gas industry for 
all who wish it. 


ENGINEERED IMPACT... READER SELECTS CONTENT . 


ONLY THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER GIVES YOU 
BOTH INTEGRATED & SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 
lett 


Pick your own oil-gas equipment 
buying audience with PE 


That’s why your advertising dollars go farther, dig 
deeper, sell harder, in PE. Only The Petroleum Engi- 
neer provides a publishing package whereby each man 
can select the book designed expressly for his editorial 
preference. This takes your product message through 
the maze of communications, according to each reader’s 
personal preference. Remember — in PE — your sales 
message goes to both types of reader, in the edition 
each has personally selected! 


Whether you have a sales message for the drilling- 
producing market ... the pipeline market... the re- 
fining-petrochemical market . . . or the entire oil and 
gas industry ...contact the PE District Manager nearest 
you. Learn why PE leads all oil papers in paid circu- 
lation gained since Nov., 1948; in advertising pages 
gained per issue from this date. Learn how you may 
pick your own oil and gas equipment buying audience, 
with maximum impact and no waste circulation. 


. PRODUCT PICKS MARKET 
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Coming...a 100,000-man 
advertising in - 
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THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF 
METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, s 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK American 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS =e Executive Vulnerehility 
AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Machinist 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY . 
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onstration of why 


From every state in the nation, over 100,000* 
metalworking men will head for Chicago next 
September. As they do so, history’s biggest 
gathering of production men will demonstrate 
why advertising in American Machinist is so 
sound and sensible an investment. 


These metalworking men have just one purpose 
in going to Chicago: to see and compare, and 
often to buy right then and there, the cost-cut- 
ting, production-boosting machinery and equip- 
ment for which American Machinist every year 
carries more advertising than any other maga- 
zine in the world. 


Chicago next September will witness a new 
industrial phenomenon. In addition to the big- 
gest industrial exposition of them all... the 
first Machine Tool Show since 1947 . . . two 
other concurrent machinery and equipment ex- 
positions compete simultaneously for the inter- 
est and attention of one group of industrial 
buyers: Metalworking’s production engineers 
and executives. And for the first time in history, 
over 100,000 decision-making men, with major 
buying responsibility in their industry, will be 
on hand to see, listen, and be sold. 


Thus do metalworking production’s SUPPLIERS 
and metalworking production’s BUYERS offer an 
unique demonstration of the sound purpose, and 
tremendous advertising values, of a business 
magazine: 


Next September’s Chicago exhibitors are in- 
vesting record millions to show their products 
to exactly the kind of men who. . . because 
American Machinist is edited exclusively for 


merican Machinist PAYS 


them, and is more helpful to them than any 
other magazine . . . subscribe to it in record 
numbers. Far more  production-responsible 
metalworking engineers and executives sub- 
scribe to American Machinist than to any other 
metalworking magazine, and the number grows 
bigger every month. 


In their turn, Metalworking’s production engi- 
neers and executives will next September set 
new standards of interest in being “shown and 
sold,” when over 100,000 of them invest their 
time and money to go and see what’s new and 
better in the products Metalworking can buy 
and profitably use. The kind of men who read 
American Machinist are new-equipment mind- 
ed. Theirs is a fast-growing industry .. . and 
one that now estimates it will invest at least 
$10.9-billion for new plant and equipment in the 
next four years alone. 


Add up the facts, and surely they tell you this: 


Metalworking’s production engineers and exec- 
utives are a vital buying force, with a strong 
voice in the purchase of every product that is 
used or consumed in this giant industry’s pro- 
duction operations. To sell Metalworking, you 
must sell Production, and every month Ameri- 
can Machinist’s advertising pages can put you 
in touch with more metalworking-production 
subscribers than any metalworking magazine 
has ever before delivered. When you concen- 
trate your advertising here, you concentrate it 
where 950 sales-minded companies, manufac- 
turing a wide variety of production machinery, 
materials, parts, and components, are building 
bigger markets in the biggest of them all... 
the $100-billion Metalworking Industry. 


*The 1947 Machine Tool Show drew 90,000 metalworking men. Many reasoned estimates 
of attendance at next September's Chicago shows are above 125,000 
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Chemical Materials Catalog 
and Directory of Producers is 
recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information. In the current 
edition, 119 companies provide 
up-to-date data on properties, 
specifications and applications. 
18,000 copies of the 1955-56 
CMC will be distributed to 
specifiers of chemicals and raw 
materials in over 10,000 process 
plants from coast to coast. 
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Indexed four ways to make it 
easy for prospective customers 
to find out about your products, 
CMC furnishes facts fast 
through 


ican aE" 


Bik ba ae 


Firm name index 

Directory of Producers 

Use index & functional guide 
Trade name index 


ah 


Designed by process men for 
process men, CMC provides a 
necessary source of cataloged 
product information undupli- 
cated by any other volume or 
{ directory in existence today. ki 


eme 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 
Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


} REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 


x» 430 Pork Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB AITCHISON 


How movies show the product 
and work conditions, too 


A big advantage of movies as a sales tool 
is that they can bring actual working con- 
ditions, as well as the equipment, to the 
buyer for fast, easy demonstration. Here 
a group of movie users, most of them in the 
earthmoving equipment industry, tell why 


and how they use movies in selling. 





By R. W. Richardson . . Publicity 


ant, barper-Greene 


@ WE MADE our first movie in order 
to demonstrate snow loaders in the 
summer. 

It was a 35 mm black-and-white 
film and it was the spearhead of a 
movie program launched in 1923 by 
J. D. Turner, who is now our vice- 
president and director of publicity 
and promotion. 

At that time, street snow removal 
played a big part in our business. 
City budgets were made up in the 
summer and the city officials had no 
opportunity to see the machines in 
action. Through movies, they were 
enabled to do so. 

In one respect, we make movies 
for the same reason today. Our 
salesmen cannot always take a pros- 
pect to see equipment in operation, 
or in cases where equipment per- 


forms multiple duties, cannot pos- 
sibly show it in all 
Further, we do not, except for one 


applications. 


office, employ a sales force of our 
own. We sell to distributors who, in 
turn, sell to the customer. 
The audience at which the films 
are aimed are individual contractors 
in which case the “audience” is 
often one man governmental! 
bodies, purchasing agents in indus- 
trial plants, manufacturers, etc. Our 
films are straight sales films. 
When a movie is completed and 
is ready for the ordering of release 
advertising 
sends out a descriptive notice to the 


prints, our manager 
“man in charge of sales” of each of 
our domestic and foreign represent- 
atives. Almost immediately there- 
after, a story on the film appears 
in our external house organ, “The 
Diamond.” Prints are made avail- 
able to distributors at one-half our 
cost for that print. All of the pro- 
duction costs are absorbed by us. 
Then, when a distributor sells one 
of the machines covered by that 
film, we rebate his purchase price 
in full, giving him the print without 
any cost. 

In order to further broaden the 
usefulness of our films, we trans- 
late key movies into French and 
Spanish and provide prints with a 
foreign language sound track to dis- 
tributors in countries where those 
tongues are spoken. Incidentally, 
we do not use “half-tracking” or 
magnetic striping for this. All of our 
release prints employ optical tracks. 

We feel definitely that our films 


Continued on page 18 
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To sell crushers, grinders and pulverizers to the process 
industries is no task for lightweight sales effort. 563 
companies beat competition to the punch by providing 
2,000 pages of product data in the current Chemical 
Engineering Catalog. These selling facts, detailed and 
up-to-date, are devoted to process equipment—engineer- 
ing services—materials of construction. By consulting 
this product data, specifying teams in over 14,000 plants 
plan their processes and predetermine their purchases. 
Then your salesmen are called in for the closing bout. 
Here’s an example of how such leads really pack a sales 
wallop. The manufacturers listed on the right received 
purchase orders as a result of 48% of product investiga- 
gations by CEC users! 


For your copy of “Equipment Survey” covering 24 
different types of process equipment, write today to 
Research Dept., Reinhold Catalog Division. 








MANUFACTURERS OF CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
USING 1954-55 CEC 


Number years 

Company in CEC 
Abbe Engineering Co. . a 
Abbe Inc., Paul O. : ; 
Allis-Chalmers 

Manufacturing Co. . 33 
American Pulverizer 

Company 
Buffalo Hammer Mill Corp 
Denver Equipment Co 
Entoleter Division 
Farrel-Birmingh 
Gruendler 


Hardinge Co.,. Inc 
Kennedy Van Saun Mfg 
Eng a8) 


, Ine 
Miller & Son, Inc., 
Franklin P 
Munson Mill Machinery Co 
North Co 


Number years 
Company in CEC 
Prater Pulverizer Company.... 14 
Pulva Corp. . salicsh obsiaita 4 
Pulverizing Machinery 

Division see 
Raymond Div 

Combustion Eng’g. Inc 
Renneburg & Sons 

Co., Edward 
Rietz Manufacturing Co 
Sackett & Sons 

Company, A. J 
Schutz-O'Neill Co 
Smidth & Co., F-L 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc 
Stedman Foundry & 

Machine Co., Inc : 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co... 2 
Stevenson Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Traylor Engineering 


6 TYPES OF CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS SOLD IN CEC 


gyratory eked rotary 


impact ring saw-tooth 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Chicago * Cleveland * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Seattle * Denver * Houston 
June 1955 /17 
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Want to . 
Test the 
Market 


for your new products in 
the oil and gas industry? 


You can, 
at low cost, 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


FOR 
e DRILLING e PRODUCING 
e FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE e REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


Number and type of inquiries you 
will receive will give you a reli- 
able indication of your potential. 
Six insertions (just $600 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impres- 
sions. Twelve insertions ($1,080 
total) will give over 400,000 im- 
pressions on potential buyers. Only 
equipment buyers will receive OIL 
and GAS EQUIPMENT so your 
inquiries will be of highest qual- 
ity. Forms close 30 days prior to 


date of issue. 


Equipment 


Box 1260° @ 211 S. Cheyenne 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


* 
THE PETROLEUM 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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have achieved their objectives. 

We distribute our own films be- 
cause they are used, to a large de- 
gree, only within our own distribu- 
tor organization. 

We estimate that our films cost us 
about $200 per projected minute. We 
are trying to hold the length of our 
films to 12 minutes so the cost ought 
to be about $2,400 per film. Actual- 
ly, because we are so selective about 
the footage used in these films, the 
amount of unused but good footage 
shot for each film might run the cost 
up to $3,000 each. 

George W. Colburn Laboratory, 
Inc., Chicago, works with us on the 
editing, and handles our laboratory 
and recording work. 


By L. G. Samsel 
Advertising Dept. 
J. I. Case Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


® WE USE motion pictures for two 
reasons. The first is that we find a 
certain type of motion picture to be 
a very helpful consumer relations 
instrument. We also produce a direct 
sales promotional type of moving 
picture which is designed primarily 
to demonstrate the field performance 
of our tractors and equipment drawn 
and driven by the tractors. 

We promote the use of our edu- 
cational films through listings in 
magazines directed to educators in 
the agricultural field. These are 
publications that are subscribed to 
by agricultural extension workers, 
college instructors, teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture, and soil con- 
servationists. The listings are free. 

Our more directly sales promo- 
tional moving pictures are used al- 
most exclusively by our dealers 
who hold opening days or “Case 
days” for the farmers of their re- 
spective trade areas. 

Our moving pictures are produced 
at a very favorable low cost be- 
cause virtually all of the outside 
photography is done by the adver- 


tising department staff. We also do 
considerable inside work with arti- 
ficial light. The bulk of the inside 
work such as the making of titles, 
editing, and conforming the films, 
however, is done by the producer 
selected. 

If we are to consider cash costs 
only, a typical production figure for 
a 20-minute, two-reel moving pic- 
ture would be about $3,500. To this, 
of course, should be added the cost 
of the film, use of camera, equip- 
ment, and the time of the advertis- 
ing department representatives 
doing the work. 


By John M. Gates 
Sales Promotion 
Manager 

Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Ca. 


Galion, O. 


® OUR MOTION picture, “Galion 
Makes the Grade,” was made to help 
distributors’ salesmen gain addi- 
tional knowledge of the Galion 
Motor Grader and to assist him in 
making the sale. The film was pro- 
duced by Atlas Film Corp., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

We do not make distribution of 
this film through a regular film dis- 
tribution organization. Most of our 
distributors have purchased one or 
more copies of this film and have it 
available on short notice. 

Prints are sold to the distributor 
at actual cost. We insist that our 
district representatives encourage 
distributors’ salesmen to show the 
film on every occasion. We keep a 
record of every showing that is re- 
ported to us. Special return post 
cards are provided for the purpose. 

Excellent results have been ob- 
tained by the use of the film. Less 
than two months after it was re- 
leased, a survey revealed that it had 
accounted for 22 bona fide sales. 

The size of the average viewing 
audience will vary from five to 15 
people. Sometimes the film is shown 
to larger audiences of better than 
100 people. We estimate that the 
annual audience will probably be 
better than 5,000 viewers. Running 
time is 23 minutes. The film studio’s 
original contract amounted to a little 
more than $22,000. a 





099,000 sales contacts 
every month 
exclusively with engineers 


who specity 


electrical equipment! 


The world’s greatest minds in electrical research, 
design and production...the leaders in the industry 
...are receptive to your ideas and products in the 
pages of Electrical Engineering. 


Electrical Engineering is a unique medium in the 
electrical field not only because it commands the 
attention of 55,000 engineers regularly every 
month. It is also the only publication that is edited 
for and written by electrical engineers 
... exclusively! 


When you use the pages of Electrical Engineering 
to advertise your products, you reach the influen- 
tial designers and specifiers your salesmen rarely 
see. In Electrical Engineering you sell by appoint- 
ment only ...to the world’s largest audience of 
electrical engineers! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


Ekta TT ee 
ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
500 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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the editorial content 


of a design publication 


Two more awards* for Editorial Achievement bring 
Machine Design’s total over the years to nineteen. 


Significant to you as an advertiser, is the fact that 
no other design publication has been so consist- 
ently honored in the Annual Competitions of indus- 
trial publications. 


ANOTHER EVALUATION YOU CAN USE IS READER REAC- 
TION. An average of over 8,000 requests a month pour 
into our editorial offices from design engineers for 
individual tear sheets of editorial articles. We are 
confident no other design publication can point to 
such editorial response. 


WHAT OTHER STEPS ARE INVOLVED IN EVALUATING 
THE EDITORIAL CONTENT OF A BUSINESS PUBLICATION ? 
In addition to the above, there are many other factors to 
consider. We’ve prepared a little bulletin as a guide for 
those interested in media selection. Would you like 
a copy? Just write us and ask for “‘How to Evaluate 
the Editorial Content of a Business Publication.”’ 

Machine Design, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Wherever products ‘ M\ 

are being engineered, \\\4 \\" \ 

you'll find key men reading .. . quant re 
aor * 


*ist Award for best single issue of 
1954, and Certificate of Award for 
best single article of 1954, presented 
at NIAA Convention. 


a Penton publication 
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No. 43 of a serves. 
Make Two 
Media Lists 


... One for your promotion 
program; the other for your 
information program. Advertise 
in the first; contribute to the varied 
news and feature columns 

of the latter. 


The primary publications of 

your field will be on both lists. 
But your list of advertising 

media will be compact — so you 
can afford solid schedules, 
dramatize your products, and make 
strong bids for business. 


Your second list on the other 
hand — your roster of publicity 
media — can be as long as your 

ingenuity and energy, and the 

match of what you want to say 
to what the editor wants to print. 


You can service all the books 
in key market classifications; 
you can pay overdue attention 
to neglected audiences; you can 
add super-specialized media 
for super-specialized 
interpretations. 


You can talk to every group 
your heart (and sales manager) 
desires. Major publicity “takes” 

in 200-plus business papers 
a year aren’t at all uncommon. 


Then Hire Editors 


Your publicity list is only a 

start — a map for the campaign. 
You can’t buy editorial space. 
You have to earn it. You 

need experienced technical 
journalists administered 

by wise industrial sales counsel. 


We can deliver both. 
That’s our only business. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 
Gechnical Publicity and Editorial Relations 
NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 


CHICAGO 
Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Electronics and automation 
future bright, expanding 


By W. W. MacDonald, Electronics; Ronald K. Jurgen, Electronic Equipment; Harry D. 
Wulforst, Automatic Control; Roger W. Bolz, Automation; Lloyd E. Slater, Control Engi- 
neering, and Milton H. Aronson, Instruments & Automation. 


® A YEAR AGO we said that electron- 
ics would run ahead of most other 
industries in 1954. It did. 

We think business in general will 
move upward, modestly, and that 
electronics will move upward with 
it. We think electronics will stay 
above the average business curve, 
as will several other obvious growth 
industries. But we do not think any- 
thing at present on the horizon will 
produce a radical over-all increase 
during the year. 

Color television sets will probably 
be on the market in sufficient num- 
ber to really sample the consumer 
by late 1955. They almost cannot be 
made available in sufficient quantity 
to materially affect the monochrome 
market; it will take several more 
years before they achieve such 
status. The key to color is large, 
cheap picture tubes, and no manu- 
facturer is willing to bet at this 
time that he has such a tube. 

Transistors will come into com- 
mercial use in greater numbers, but 
they still will not be used in a suf- 
ficient number of consumer products 
to greatly affect the over-all picture, 
even for tube manufacturers. 

Neither the reliability nor the pro- 
duction bugs have been fully re- 
moved from transistors at this writ- 
ing, but substantial progress toward 
their removal will be made during 
the year. 

Printed circuits and, particularly, 
automatic assembly of component 
parts, can have a major effect upon 
the design of electronic equipment 


in 1955, and we think they will have 
such an effect. 

Investment in machines required 
for such processes is large, and flex- 
ibility with respect to model changes 
is more limited than when conven- 
tional assembly methods are used. 
So the maximum impact of this ap- 
proach to manufacturing is unlikely 
to be felt during this one year; we 
think the impact will be appreciable 
in the next few months but even 
greater two or three years from now. 

At least one new and very prom- 
ising market will be much publicized 
during the coming months. Use of 
data-processing equipment in busi- 
ness offices, as contrasted with use 
in the laboratory and out in the fac- 
tory itself, will be much in the news. 

We are bullish on the prospects 
of electronic machines for office use, 
if widespread adaption over the next 
ten years or more rather than phe- 
nomenal short-term growth is the 
expectation; electronics has been 
available for production applications 
more than twice this long and is 
still by no means universally used. 

Business electronics will probably 
move faster than factory electronics, 
but it cannot revolutionize offices 
overnight, any more than electronics 
has been able to revolutionize fac- 
tories overnight, and for about the 
same technical and economic rea- 
sons. . W. W. MACDONALD, editor, 
Electronics, New York. 


$9 Billion Market .. Mass pro- 
duction of transistorized electronic 
Continued on page 76 
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Will you pay 33.2 cents each to reach NEW 
markets? 


Industrial Equipment News reaches 452, indus- 
tries . . . 452 different markets . . . and costs only 
$150 on a 12-time schedule. 


That’s just $.322 per market. 


Very few suppliers know ali of the industries 
that can buy their products. 


Even one new market added to the industries 
you already sell is worth while. But IEN will do devel- 
opment work for you in all the markets there are, 
all 452 subdivisions of the 20 basic industries, includ- 
ing all you are now selling and all the others that 
might buy if they knew about your products. 


In these 452 markets IEN influences the 64,000 
product selecting officials in the 40,000 establishments 
which make 80% of the national product. 


What an opportunity to explore new markets, 
find and develop new customers! 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


POUNDED 1933 


NEW 
MARKETS 


33;¢ 


EACH 


And our immediately interested readers will 
respond ... will reveal who and where they are and 
why they are prospects. 


IEN’s exclusive SPECIFIC INFORMATION sales 
leads have set a new standard in the screening of 
inquiries. 


You don’t have to guess about IEN results... 
they speak for themselves. 


Details? . . . Send for complete DATA FILE 



































Wyed 461 Highth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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Pipeline to 
Purchasers 


Have you a sales story for the electric power industry? It is now a 
$4 billion yearly market. 


Do you know who buys your product in this industry? In most com- 
panies buying is influenced by a group of key men. Your big problem is 
to keep your sales story constantly in front of the right group. 


Electric Light and Power is a direct “pipeline” to the important pur- 
chasers in this multi-billion dollar market. It reaches the key men in 
every leading electric power company in the nation. 


For example, look at the titles of the men in the Arkansas Power and 
Light Company who are now receiving this magazine. These are the 
men who influence the purchase of products like yours. Studies show 
that they pass along their personal copies to more than five members 
of their departments, on the average. 


With Electric Light and Power you get this same kind of penetrating 
coverage in every leading electric utility in the country. Your sales 
story gets to the men who make the buying decisions. 


Ask one of our representatives to show you how and why Electric Light 
and Power can help you increase your sales in this growing market. The 
Haywood Publishing Company, 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ena 
POWER «+ 








ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


22 E. Huron Street 130 East 56th Street 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 
Walter J. Stevens J. H. Thomson 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

1836 Euclid Avenue McDONALD-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Seattle 
Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles Dallas 
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135,000 


to 169,000 kilowatts at a cost of approximately $13,000,000. The company’s Cecil 


near Stamps, Arkansas. Capacity of this station recently was expanded from 34,000 
S. Lynch steam-electric station near Little Rock also was expanded by 


This is Arkansas Power & Light Company’s Harvey C. Couch steam-electric station 


kilowatts. These two expansions added 270,000 kilowatts to AP&L’s generating 


facilities during 1954. 


It supplies electric power to more than 239,000 domestic consumers in addition to 


The company serves approximately two-thirds of the geographic area of Arkansas. 
industrial and commercial users. 


Arkansas Power & Light Company has spent over $200,000,000 for new generating, 


transmission and distribution facilities since 1946. The company has budgeted ap- 


proximately $17,200,000 for expansion and improvements in 1955. 
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| MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


() See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total Paid UP 21.4% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 

Wooden Container Mfrs. ..............UP 54.1% 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills UP 22.5% 


Furniture, Fixture and ‘ 
Cate GRR i6 soc ensck UP 13.8% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 

Large Industria! Plants 


with Woodworking Shops ............UP 35.5% 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this $9 bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

[] Ask for analysis showing !ow cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


[| Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


WOOD 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO’”’ 
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products is an important trend in 
the electronics industry today. The 
semiconducting units are beginning 
to take steady hold as companions 
to vacuum tubes. 

Widespread publicity given the 
transistor in its early stages of de- 
velopment was followed by a period 
of production difficulty . . reliable 
units could not be mass-produced 
easily. But now the major produc- 
tion headaches have been elimi- 
nated. 

The transistor is being applied . . 
for the first time in portable 
radios by two different manufactur- 
ers and in automobile radios. It is 
also being used for the first time in 
computers, aircraft navigation 
equipment, and in many other de- 
vices. This year and next should 
see a great increase in the number 
of transistorized products introduced 
since many transistor manufacturers 
can now fill quantity orders imme- 
diately. 

Diversification of products, with 
resultant stability of sales volume, 
seems to be an important trend as 
numerous mergers, affiliations, etc., 
take place within the electronic 
manufacturing circle. Examples are 
Potter and Brumfield, Sterling En- 
gineering, and American Machine 
and Foundry; Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co. and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well; General Dynamics and Strom- 
berg Carlson; Remington Rand and 
Sperry Gyroscope; and many others. 

Keeping pace with the activity 
within the industry is another cur- 
rent trend of manufacturers outside 
the electronics field acquiring an 
interest in it, e.g.; Elgin Watch Co., 
Kaiser Motors, General Cement and 
others. This trend indicates a new 
type of market for electronics prod- 
ucts and components. 

Industrial uses for electronic prod- 
ucts have been increasing slowly. 
But, in many cases, the industrial 
organization wanting to apply elec- 
tronics to its own manufacturing or 
processing procedures has had to 
underwrite developmental costs for 
the equipment. This was often nec- 
essary because the electronic-equip- 
ment manufacturer could not wisely 
spend valuable time and money de- 


veloping a product of a specific na- 
ture unless the market for that 
product was positively established 
in advance. 

Perhaps as a direct result of this 
situation, industrial firms have en- 
tered the field of developing their 
own electronic products. Often, this 
practice later leads to sale of the 
product to other manufacturers. 
These organizations maintain elec- 
tronic design engineers as regular 
members of their technical staffs. 
The most familiar example is in the 
aircraft industry. Aircraft manufac- 
turers have become extremely im- 
portant factors in the electronics 
field not only as purchasers of origi- 
nal equipment but as purchasers of 
components for their own elec- 
tronic-product manufacturing. 

All this activity has made the 
electronics industry currently a $9 
billion annual sales revenue giant, 
according to W. B. Harrison, vice- 
president, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Mr. Harrison also stated 
recently that this figure would rise 
to a level of about $20 billion by the 
end of the next decade. 

The present healthy condition of 
the industry can be attributed, in 
a large part, to stability of radio and 
TV manufacturing. In the first quar- 
ter of 1955, radio units produced 
were 3,640,144; for the same period 
in 1954, 2,581,565 . . an increase of 
over 40%.* For the first quarter of 
1955, there were 2,188,252 TV units 
produced as compared to 1,447,110 
for the same period in 1954 .. an 
increase of more than 50%. This is 
a remarkable record even consider- 
ing that production in the latter part 
of this year probably will be at a 
much lower level. 

In the radio field, an important 
factor is the tremendous upswing in 
automobile production in the first 
quarter of this year compared to 
1954; 2,108,496 passenger cars vs. 
1,432,767. In TV, apparently many 
first TV sets are still being sold, 
many others are being sold as re- 
placements for older, smaller-screen 


*Figures quoted are based on statis- 
tics of REMTA; United States Dept. 
of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business and Sutton Publishing Co., 
Research Dept. 

Continued on page 28 











AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


MACHINE TOOL 
and 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
ISSUE 4% SEPTEMBER 1, 1955 


This impressive issue will be mailed August 30th to reach readers before 
show time. And .. . 56% of A.l. subscriptions are home addressed, 
assuring intensive pre-show readership. 


MACHINE TOOL SHOW 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


Automotive and aviation executives attending these shows will have a SHOW 
timely preview of the outstanding new equipment on exhibition, with a 
special section keyed to each show. For those unable to attend, the 
Machine Tool and Production Equipment Issue will be a valuable "show 
in print.” 


COLISEUM MACHINERY 
SHOW 


THE $27.5 BILLION 
AUTOMOTIVE 
The September Ist issue will reach the buying teams of 3,648 companies AND AVIATION 
making cars, trucks, buses, aircraft, engines, parts, tractors, agricultural MANUFACTURING FIELD 
and construction equipment, machine tools. It will be read at the time 
when plans are being made on what to see ... what to inspect .. . what 
to buy at the Chicago shows. 


CONSUMES 
41% OF ALL 
METAL WORKING STEEL 


ll 60% OF PRODUCTION 
Sell to America's biggest metalworking market . .. through the pages of MACHINE TOOLS 
the AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES Machine Tool and Production Equip- 
ment Issue. : 419, OF CUTTING FLUIDS 
CLOSING DATES:—July 25th for special position ads, August Ist for 
all other ads, August Ist for editorial material. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


52% OF DIE CASTINGS 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. ) A CHILTON Publication 


ENEWS MAGAZINE OF AUTOMOTIVE and AVIATION MANUFACTURING 
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Which Directory A WH, hn, oy =| trends |. resnsonp.x 
Makes Your Dollar : wn : ‘ 4 | units, and many are being sold as 





second sets. 
. (| Production for government air- 
Most Productive? .7 ‘ < | craft and ship use is at a level of 
eT a about 40% of total unit output. 
The remaining 60% is split almost 
half-and-half between communica- 


ee — tions equipment and military and 
scientific instrumentation, automa- 
tion, etc. 
DIRECTORY 


tak | ' ' We are now on the threshold of 
“A” \ akes your sales story to the electronics age. Vast areas of 


18 industrial buyers* Seetianced ‘uty sat sealant 
/ d I f + enterprising manufacturers. The in- 
———— per .@] ar °o cos dustry is young and will prove itself 


*Based on 1954 BPA | to be flexible by making the most 


Nig ti of whatever business opportunities 
RONALD K. JUR- 








present themselves. . 


“DIRECTORY GEN, editor, Electronic Equipment, 
\ takes your sales story to 
] 23 industrial buyerst Skepticism Wanes . . The imme- 


White Plains, N. Y. 





diate future of the automatic con- 
por dollar of cost trol field appears to be bright and 
tBased on 1954 ABC expanding. In fact it’s so rosy that 
nearly everybody is climbing on the 

bandwagon. 
Ask any electronics manufacturer 
MacRAE’S Blue Book | today if he is in the control business 
and in eight cases out of ten his 
answer will be yes. If he’s not man- 
takes your sales story ufacturing a control component, he’s 
producing a part which can be com- 
. * bined with other parts to make a 
to 30 industrial buyers? control device. Most pneumatics and 
hydraulics people say the same 
per dollar of cost things. However they hasten to add 
that they have been right in the 
{Based on current circulation middle of the control field for many 

years. 

Basic parts manufacturers are 
These figures, based on cost per page, per thousand swinging into line, too. Many resistor 
of effective industrial-buyer circulation, tell you plainly and capacitor makers are turning 
where your directory dollar works hardest and produces out specially adapted or packaged 


: ‘ units for use in automatic assembly 
, ; ( C 
most. MacRAE’S 1955 circulation is over 90% SIC sili Neils be techn 


industrial, concentrated on big buying metalworking and stripping parts on long continuous 
processing plants, contractors and public utilities. That’s tape, bulk packing, mounting on 
why your BLUE BOOK Dollars are the most effectively cardboard strips or upsetting leads 
productive dollars in your advertising budget. Reserve into square plugs which can be in- 
space now in the 1956 issue. serted mechanically into printed cir- 
cuit boards. 
The potential user is less skeptical 
about operational claims made by 
It Produces control unit manufacturers than he 
Consult your was a year ago. His more receptive 
agency or % BLUE attitude probably can be attributed 
Rac RAE & BOOK to the success which present users 
are having with their new control 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Continued on page 32 
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Paid Circulation 





Size up its circulation, and you'll agree HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING is the stand-out book. 





Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circulation, 
it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circulation magazine in 
its field. 








Subscribers are the engineers and contractors who 
design, install, and maintain industrial and other large build- 
ing heating, piping and air conditioning systems. Reach them 
through HP&AC — the book they PAY to read —and you 
cover without waste the purchase-control factors of this tre- 
mendous market. 








Leadership in circulation is but one of many “tangi- 
bles” which individually testify to HP&AC’s value as an Circulation Growth 
advertising medium. Collectively, these “tangible measures en ee ee 
prove conclusively the No. 1 position of HP&AC. HP&AC. Advertisers using this pace-set- 

ting book can count on effective market 
penetration year in, year out. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING ON. Michigan, Chicago 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grond Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. loFayette Park Place 


\ ist ‘1 Reader Preference }ist ‘4 Editorial Volume 
Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 


rate. Subscribers rely on it as ‘‘the field's Carries monthly the Journal of the American 
authority in print.” Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


\ ist in Advertisers Acceptance 
More companies advertise in HP&AC. In addi- HP&AC carries more pages of advertising. 


tion, HP&AC is used exclesively in its field by Significant is the steady growth in this re- 
more advertisers. spect, too. 


June 1985 /'29 
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ON THE DOTTED LINE... 


@ Sure, your national advertising sells equipment and ma- 
terials, but only at the local level can you tell a man where 
to buy! 

Your local level advertising media in the $40-plus billion 
construction market are your Associated Construction Pub- 
lications. These publications are full of the vital bid news 
that tells your customers what their next job will be... and 
where to get machines, supplies, materials and services to 
do the work. 

The first step in planning your complete advertising plan 
is your “point-of-sale” program in your Associated Con- 
struction Publications—your keys to the doors of 82,968 


*‘When we moved into this territory, we were 

unfamiliar with supply and equipment com- 

panies in the area. With the help of our ACP 

magazine, we were able to get the location of 
these dealers." 

Walter Cotier 

Allied Company 


General Contractors 


buyers in the construction industry! 


‘When we anticipate the purchase of new 

equipment, we find the advertising in our ACP 

book of considerable help. It's number one on 

our reading list, since it's about local folks and 
supplies valuable information."’ 

Ivan Bolander 

Carl Bolander & Sons Co. 


General Contractors 


‘‘We read with interest all of your editorials and 

bid news. We have maintained a complete file 

of our ACP publication as an accurate ref- 
erence of sources of supply."’ 

E. S. Pulley 

Bressi & Bevanda Constructors, Inc. 

General Contractors 





“Your book is an excellent source of informa- 

tion on the construction industry, jobs, new 

equipment and people. Your ads keep me 

posted on new developments and new appli- 
cations."' 

Samuel Kraus 

Samuel Kraus Company 

General Contractors 


“It is not only the construction and job news 
that interests us. We also iook over the ads 
very closely to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. These ads have helped us to decide on 


what and where to buy." 
L. B. Krause 


Kramp Construction Co. 
Contractors & Builders 


The key to 5,694 
doors inthe Alabama, 





“Besides the wonderful coverage of jobs, 
conventions and bids, we find great interest in 
the advertisements in your book. We use them 
continuously in our decisions on where to buy 
equipment, materials and supplies."' 
L. A. Davidson 
General Contractor 
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TALK ABOUT 





“PIPELINES” 


to the 


INSIDE..... 


If you’re looking for a direct pipe- 
line to get your sales story to the 
places where it counts — on the in- 
side of the ceramic field, your obvious 
choice is the CERAMIC BULLETIN. 


The BULLETIN, as the official organ 
of the American Ceramic Society, is 
not only the most widely read ceramic 
publication at all levels of the in- 
dustry, but is recognized as the out- 
standing source of authoritative, up- 
to-date ceramic, industrial and tech- 
nical information. 


Because of its wealth of sound in- 
formation, every issue of the CB be- 
comes a reference work to be checked 
and rechecked read and reread 

passed on from one department 
head to the next. It’s this plus value 
that means added readership, added 
impact to your sales story . .. real 
penetration. 


We'll be happy to discuss CERAMIC 
BULLETIN a4vertising with you in 
complete detail. 

Write today for a detailed analysis of 
Ceramic Bulletin’s complete coverage 
of the $4 billion ceramic market. 


eramic 
ulletin 
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equipment. Also, he knows a little 
more now and he is better equipped 
to evaluate performance character- 
istics in terms of his own applica- 
tions. 

Two schools of thought concern- 
ing automatic equipment design are 
shaping up. One contends that a 
manufacturer who wants to auto- 
maticize his plant should dispose of 
all his present equipment and com- 
pletely redesign his facilities. This 
usually involves a redesign of his 
product, too. Others claim that it is 
wasteful and much too costly to 
start from scratch. if you want to 
automate they say, convert or adapt 
as much of your present equipment 
as you can. 

At recent industry shows, much 
interest was directed toward devices 
which can bridge the gap between 
the manually operated machine and 
the automatic Many 
people seem to favor adopting this 
technique . . HARRY D. WULFORST, edi- 
tor, Automatic Control, New York. 


controller. 


Wise Administrator Needed . . 
Throughout all industry is a grow- 
ing awareness that practical auto- 
mation holds the answer to many of 
today’s problems in producing a 
marketable product quantity, 
quality and costwise. 

In some cases it becomes impera- 
tive to produce at phenomenal levels 
to satisfy consumers at reasonable 
rates. No amount of hand labor, 
however well disposed, could pro- 
duce acceptable results. Actually, 
to provide a salable product offer- 
ing uniform service to all purchasers 
precludes any large percentage of 
hand manufacture. 

All too many examples of com- 
plete failure of random-quality 
products can be cited. And costs . 
a factor always to be considered 
when the ever increasing propor- 
tions of taxes, handling and wages 
are considered .. must be hammered 
to the lowest possible level if the 
basic aim of putting a vast array of 
products within the reach of every- 
one is to be accomplished. Consider- 
ing gains already made over a wide 
area, automation holds an important 
key to the future of industry . . if 


carefully and wisely administered. 

Because of its broad horizontal 
nature, automation demands greatly 
increased co-ordination of all phases 
of engineering and management. 
Unlike conventional procedures, 
automation cannot be handled on a 
piecemeal offhand basis. All phases 
starting with top management plan- 
ning and including accounting, mar- 
ket research, product design, pro- 
duction, plant engineering, sales 
and distribution must be coordi- 
nated properly for success. 

Factual “dollars and cents” infor- 
mation is required and from this 
standpoint it is often necessary to 
obtain and supply the engineering 
group with such information from 
many sources. 

Once the full perspective and po- 
tential of automation is apparent 
from thorough study by manage- 
ment and engineering, its applica- 
tion in proper degree can result in 
real advance. The necessary engi- 
neering skill and knowledge can be 
obtained or developed and the basic 
elements for automation are avail- 
able. The question today is not will 
there be automation but, how much 
and how soon for any particular 
set of circumstances. 

The question invariably arises as 
to just how extensively automation 
is now being used. In answer, a sur- 
vey of industries shows the appli- 
cation of these broad principles to 
be far more extensive than is usual- 
ly realized. 

Such everyday products as light 
bulbs, foodstuffs, can openers and 
toothpicks reach the modern market 
only by virtue of high-level auto- 
mation. No one would think of re- 
linquishing their availability or de- 
crying the methods by which they 
are made available. The important 
factor is to learn from these wide- 
spread long-term developments how 
further advance can be achieved in 
other areas of industry. 

To learn just how extensive the 
trend toward greater automation 
actually is, and in general the di- 
rections in which it is moving, 
Automation has conducted an in- 
dustry-wide survey. In returns ‘from 
2,980 plants, some 920 reported ex- 
pected investment figures which in 
aggregate totaled close to half a bil- 
lion dollars for 1955. For industry 


Continued on page 33 
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Here are 12 factual answers to the questions 
that arise at media scheduling time and dur- 
ing discussions of major buying influences 
and markets. Perhaps you’ve been wondering 
about the growing importance of the tool 


THIS “FACT FILE’? ON 


JuToo! 


Engineer 


GIVES YOU THE ANSWERS 
YOU NEED-QUICKLY 


engineers and how to reach them most effec- 
tively and economically . . . on this and the 
opposite side are the answers. They should 
be most helpful at 1956 media scheduling 
time. 


DATA ON THE TOOL ENGINEER=THE MAN 


] WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


He is the man who plans and equips the processes 
of manufacture for all types of industry. He selects 
or specifies all the equipment, machinery, tools, 
component parts, processes—everything it takes to 
turn out the end product. 


2 WHAT INDUSTRIES IS HE IN? 


He can be found in each and every type of indus- 
try. He is especially active in metalworking, 
specifying products and processes like: 
Materialworking Equipment 

Casting 

Inspection and Control 

Materials 

Materials Handling Equipment 


Joining 

Heat Treating 

Finishing Equipment 

Tools and Accessories 
Miscellaneous Parts and Accessories 


3 HOW CAN HE BE IDENTIFIED? 


His title may be any one of hundreds. To name 
a few: 

President 

Process Engineer 

Manager of Quality Control 
Consultant 

Tool Engineer 

Product Engineer 

Production Manager 

Methods Engineer 

Vice Pres. in Charge of Manufacturing 
Manufacturing Engineer 


But a tool engineer can be identified — by his 
membership in the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. 


4 HOW DOES THE ASTE HELP? 


It helps the tool engineer by helping him become 
a better tool engineer: by performing valuable 
services for him, by helping to keep him up-to- 
the-minute in his ever-changing profession. It 
accomplishes this through monthly meetings of 
the 127 local ASTE chapters, technical sessions, 
national expositions, publication of data sheets 
on individual products and processes, on-campus 
conferences, plant tours, the Tool Engineers 
Handbook —and, the publication of a monthly 
magazine devoted to tool engineering exclusively. 


It is here that the ASTE can help you: 


Through THE TOOL ENGINEER Magazine you 
can reach and influence the nation’s multi-titled 
tool engineers. 


MAGAZINE HELPS 
TOOL ENGINEERS 
~.. AND YOU——“ 


YFJINION]A TOOL FHL 





THE TOOL ENGINEER 


These facts can 


make 1956 your 


biggest year yet 


DATA ON THE TOOL ENGINEER-THE MAGAZINE 
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WHAT IS THE TOOL ENGINEER 
MAGAZINE? 


It’s the magazine of tool engineering—published 
monthly by the tool engineers’ professional society, 
the American Society of Tool Engineers. 


6 WHO READS IT? 


The nation’s tool engineers—the men who plan 
and equip all industry (see other side). 


72.9°% of these readers are in the metalworking 
market’s most important category: ‘*Manufac- 
turers of Assembled Metal Products, Equipment, 
and Machinery” (as classified by Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, Dec. 31, 1954). 


7 WHAT DO THEY LOOK FOR? 


Tool engineers look for new ideas. They find a 
wealth of them in the editorial pages of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER. The advertising pages, too, 
are a rich source in their quest for new ideas. 


TO INFLUENCE TOOL ENGINEERS THROUGH 
YOUR ADVERTISING—present your product in 
terms of its “idea” value: how it will cut costs, 
increase production, solve a problem, improve 
quality of output. 


WHAT IS ITS 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE? 


Everything related to tool engineering: new tech- 
nical ideas, new production techniques, design 
trends, case histories from industry (how others 
have solved crucial problems), new products and 
processes, etc. In addition to “how-to” and new- 
idea feature articles, each issue covers all the 
news of tool engineering and its people. 


WHO PREPARES 
EDITORIAL MATERIAL? 


Tool engineering authorities from the nation’s 
leading industrial plants are directly responsible 
for the many exclusive, timely articles that appear 
each month. Other features, and all news coverage, 
are prepared by THE TOOL ENGINEER’s edi- 
torial staff, each member of which is trained and 
experienced in writing for the specialized tool 
engineer audience. 


10 HOW MANY SUBSCRIBERS? 


ABC Statement, Dec. 31, 1954: 29,996. This is a 
9.5% increase over the same six-month period of 
the previous year. Over the years, the trend up- 
ward has been steady, significant. 


Il WHERE DO THEY READ IT? 


Over 80% receive it at home, where they can de- 
vote the utmost time and attention to it. This at 
their own request. 


| HOW MANY ADVERTISERS, 
ADVERTISING PAGES? 


(a) For 1955 (latest available figures): Over 450 
advertisers will be in on a regular basis. 


(b) For 1954: 2,257 pages of advertising. Increase 
over previous year was 176 pages, or 7.8%. Like 
66n5 H 9 “ee , sc 2 99 

circulation” and number of advertisers, 
actual page gains reflect a consistent growth trend 
over the years. 


To interpret for 1956 all the above data: 


The tool engineer has always 
been a key man in industry. 
Today, he’s more influential, 
more important, than ever be- 
fore. Every day, more and 
more advertisers are recogniz:- 
ing him for what he is in fact: 
their No. 1 buying influence. 
f Pe And—there’s only one **mag- 
azine of tool engineering.” 


If you’d like more detailed information on the 
tool engineer and his magazine, write for your 
copy of our new Market and Media File —or call 
in THE TOOL ENGINEER representative nearest 
you: offices in New York City, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. 


Publication of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan 
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as a whole this indicates a strong 
positive movement of tremendous 
proportions worthy of real consid- 
eration. 

In keeping with the general prac- 
tical requirements of industry, no 
particular phase of automation in 
this survey of industry has shown 
up as an unusual or outstanding 
trend, but mechanized handling and 
conveying proved to be the leading 
area for development with 79.1% 
of the plants reporting planned ex- 
pansion in this area. The plans for 
automation in general indicate a 
strong increased usage of all con- 
ventionally available equipment 
with electrical controls leading 
76.6% of 2,334 plants reporting indi- 
cated planned use of electrical con- 
trols, 64.9% mechanical, 44.5% hy- 
draulic, 43.8% pneumatic, and 43.4% 
electronic. 

Inasmuch as the time of develop- 
ment for any full-blown automation 
installation is substantial, and often 
has required years, there also 
emerges from this survey an indi- 
cation of much future progress. The 
end results are still to be seen as 
the canvas of growing automation 
is slowly and laboriously painted. 

In over-all perspective, there 
emerges a dynamic picture of tre- 
mendous_ industrial development, 
tremendous achievement and un- 
disputed advance in working con- 
ditions, living standards and per- 
sonal well being of all Americans 
. . ROGER W. BOLZ, editor, Automation, 
Cleveland. 


75% Market Increase by 1960.. 
The widespread adoption of auto- 
matic control by business and in- 
dustry was vividly noted by Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Economics Department 
in its recent analysis, “The Ameri- 
can Economy” . . a projection of 
economic growth over the next 15 
years. 

During the past five years and 
by 1960 this market will have grown 
by 75%. And in the susbequent ten 
year period . . from 1960 to 1970. . 
the market will have grown to 200% 
of its going rate in 1950. 

Actually, control technology ex- 
isted in strong measure before 

Continued on page 36 
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Advertisers to the fast-growing Chemical Process Industries” 
packed more selling in Chemical Week and Chemical Engineer- 
ing last year than in the next 4 publications combined . . . 7,604 
display pages .. . in these two leaders alone! But more signifi- 
cantly — 130 sellers used both McGraw-Hill magazines, with an 
nvestment of 2,562 pages. As the editors focus more sharply 


on serving the specialized interests of two distinctly different 





audiences, management and production . . . the advertiser 
benefits with the strongest dual-paper combination in the 


eld. Ask your agency! 
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In this study the school super- 
intendents themselves answer 
your questions about the boom- 
ing school market. The fifteen 


major product classifications 
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World War II. However, research 
in servo systems for military use 
enlarged and augmented the pre- 
war approach to control. Since the 
war many servo specialists and com- 
panies manufacturing military sys- 
tems and components have entered 
the commercial field. At present 
there are close to 2,500 companies 
manufacturing products for the mar- 
ket . . employing at least 8,000 
graduate engineers who specialize 
in the design and application of 
control field products. Further, the 
user industries hold an estimated 





15,000 men who work in this tech- 
nology. 

At least three recent trends are 
lending impetus to the growth of 
control technology and its market: 

1. Central intelligence tech- 


cover everything needed in the 
building and equipping of a new 
school and in the operation and 


maintenance of America’s 150,000 


FIRST AWARD 
- for Best Original Research existing school buildings. 


Industrial Marketing's 17th niques. As processes and operations 
Editorial Achievement. have become well instrumentized, a 


Competition need has arisen to bring associated 
ates 4) data into a central point for mecha- 
nized handling and interpretation. 
Developments to accomplish this 
have been the central graphic panel, 
pulse telemetering of information 
iu, over wire and the use of converting 
Selects School Materials?” And A an | techniques to change measurements 
while you are writing for it you are | into direct digital information. 

: ‘ The recent International Instru- 
ment Exposition in Philadelphia 
offered concrete proof that these de- 
velopments are indeed here. In- 
cluded in the display were 10 com- 
panies solely devoted to telemeter- 
ing systems, and 29 manufacturers 
who offer computing and counting 
equipment for industrial control. 
Further proof is Stanford Research 
Institute’s recent survey which dis- 

N.1.A.A. Presentation closed that $25,000,000 in factory 
for | sales of data processing equipment 

SCHOOL EXECUTIVE | were made in 1953. And the projec- 
and | tion points to $500 million by 1960. 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 2. Electronic designs enter field. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVE - SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS The use of the vacuum tube as a 
lifier h bey el 
470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Fant enna Shey Wine 


the capability and precision of con- 
@ Research study “Who Selects Schoo! Materials?" trol devices. The war saw develop- 
cal d me @ N.1A.A. Presentation for School Executive — 





We'll be glad to send you a 


copy of the research study “Who 


are also welcome toa copy of our 


20-page N.1.A.A. presentation for 


ScHOOoL EXECUTIVE and 





ScHOOL EQuipMENT News 


the magazine team that delivers 
the largest audited coverage of 


school and college buyers. 


ment of the electronic potenti- 
School Equipment News ometer .. a basic instrument for 
measurement of almost any variable. 
Literally thousands of this type of 
unit are now sold each year. Aug- 
ADDRESS menting this, recently, have been 
specialized power amplifiers for 
Continued on page 40 
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One of a series illustrating the wide use of plastics...in everything from autos to 
e toys, building materials to costume jewelry, office equipment to home appliances. 





IN HOUSEWARES, the news 
is in plastics . . . in 1953 every family 
in the U. S. carried home 114 pounds 
of all-plastics housewares—diaper 
hampers, dishes, bread boxes, waste 
baskets and 1001 other products for 
40,400,000 families! 


IN PLASTICS THE MAGAZINE IS...MODERN PLASTICS 


MODERN PLASTICS gets top readership 
from top management in the plastics 
field, according to a recent Starch 
survey made at the National Plastics 
Exposition. Among men who “‘per- 
sonally select the plastics materials, 
parts, components, or processing ma- 
chinery’’. . . three out of four said they 
regularly read MODERN PLASTICS. The 
figures: 


MODERN PLASTICS. 
MAGAZINE 3B 
MAGAZINE C 
MAGAZINE }D 
MAGAZINE E 
MAGAZINE F 

















For more information about the survey, 
the magazine or the market, write: 


MODERN PLASTICS 
A Breskin Publication 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N.Y. ABC-ABP 
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Drawing test sample of titanium tetrachloride from ore chlorinator — 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America, Henderson, Nev. 
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Look at TITANIUM... 


Since 1946, when the Bureau of Mines announced the 
production of titanium metal in batch lots, CHEMICAL AND 
ENGINEERING News has spot-lighted the development of 
this fabulous metal. During that time, interest of the chemi- 
cal and process industries in titanium has run from im- 
passioned superlatives to cautious appraisal. 


And for good reason! The physical properties of titanium 
suggest tantalizing applications. Already chemists and 
chemical engineers are planning adaptations of its struc- 
tural and anti-corrosive characteristics. 


” NEWS points the way 


Titanium is another spectacular development in the dynamic chemical and process in- 
dustries. It happens every day—in plastics, in oil, in atomic energy, in paints, antibiotics, 
rubber and pharmaceuticals—in all the vast sprawling network of the c.p.i. 


Big? You said it—30% of total U. S. production, and growing bigger. 


And for a big industry it takes a big industry publication to report the complete news 
to the 104,000 chemists and chemical engineers who run the process industries. News 
of all phases. News of research with its new processes and applications, news of produc- 
tion which keeps them operating, news of management, policy, government, markets. 
The complete news for news-hungry, decision-making readers in 


MANAGEMENT * PRODUCTION * RESEARCH * DEVELOPMENT 


Yes, at every crossroads in the c.p.i., C&@EN reports the news. That’s why more than 
80,000 chemists and chemical engineers watch for developments every week in 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERIN 


-|NEWS 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
ete, Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Dallas * Denver 


Tr 


The Complete Newsmagazine of the Chemical World 
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ONE 


magazine serves ALL 
buying influences 
of all railroads! 


There are SIX railroad business publications 
— five monthlies and a weekly. Four of the 
monthlies are edited for one department 
only, BUT MODERN RAILROADS is edited for 
—ond read thoroughly by—ALL BUYING IN- 
FLUENCES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 
RAILROADS! 

Yes, Departmental Users, Executive Approv- 
ers and Purchase Order-Placers — ALL read 
the ONE BIG, BROAD-COVERAGE MONTHLY 
railroad publication, MODERN RAILROADS. 


COVERAGE... 

Yes, indeed! MODERN RAILROADS HAS 
MORE RAILROAD COVERAGE THAN the 
COMBINATION OF ANY THREE OTHER 
RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS—MONTHLY 
OR WEEKLY—CLAIMING TO REACH EITHER 
DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS, MANAGEMENT 
OR PURCHASING OFFICIALS! 


EDITORIAL PACE... 


Since its beginning, MODERN RAILROADS 
has set and maintained a new editorial pace 
in the railroad field. Authoritative, staff- 
written articles give complete —and com- 
pletely researched — articles on all depart- 
ments in every issue. 

@ Executive & Management Articles of cur- 
rent interest. 

@ Operating Department Coverage — with 
plenty of pictures. 

@ Mechanical and Electrical Department in- 
formation in every issue. Facts, figures, 
photos. 

@ Engineering, Maintenance of Woy and 
Signaling articles. “In the Field” reporting! 

@ Traffic Officials read MODERN RAILROADS 
for the broad knowledge required of the 
facilities they are selling. 

@ Purchasing Agents and Storekeepers de- 
pend upon MODERN RAILROADS to keep 
completely up-to-date. 

ADVERTISING PACE... 

The new all-coverage, on-the-spot reporting 

technique of MODERN RAILROADS has set 

on editorial pace which is responsible for the 
fact that TODAY MORE ADVERTISERS SPEND 

MORE DOLLARS PER ISSUE IN MODERN RAIL- 

ROADS THAN IN ANY OTHER THREE 

RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS COMBINED! 

MODERN RAILROADS IS BIG (“Life”-size); 
Beautiful (More pictures, 4-color covers); 
POWERFUL! (Ask any advertiser—or use 
it and find out for yourself!) 


NBP 
MODERN RAILROADS) 7”? 


201) N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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servo systems and sensitive elec- 
tronic control relays. 

Industrial acceptance of electronic 
control components has been slow, 
but all signs now point to a very 
ready upsurge in use of this type 
equipment. 

Specifically, electronic control 
sales have grown from a mere 
$3,000,000 in 1940 to $65,000,000 in 
‘53 and a probable $150,000,000 in 
1960. 

3. Nuclear energy contributions. 
Both the advent of nuclear energy 
and its possibilities in instrument 
techniques are contributing to the 
growth of control in business and 
industry. First of all, the reactors 
which generate nuclear power and 
are the source of “hot” materials 
require very extensive control. It is 
estimated that the average power 
reactor requires a minimum of $100,- 
000 worth of control equipment. 

However, even larger potential is 
found in use of instruments which 


| rely on radiation as a means of 
| measurement. In the past few years 


gauges of this type have been de- 


| veloped to measure the thickness of 


moving materials, control density, 


| spot flaws in metallic products. Only 


a few companies made units of this 
type in 1946. Now there are over 96 


| companies in the business doing an 


annual volume of around $25 mil- 


| lion. . LLOYD E. SLATER, managing ed- 


Control Engineering, New 


York. 


| Scapegoat for Economic Ills . . 
| The single most dramatic develop- 


ment of the past year has been the 


| growth in recognition by industrial 


engineers of the power of comput- 


| ers, analog and digital. Simulation 


as a technique at the operational 
level, is now being evaluated, and 


| shows promise of opening new fields 
| for the industrial engineer at the 
| operating level (Use of computers 


at the design level has already been 
well established.) Other instruments 
increasing attention in- 
clude digitized data loggers and 
electronic process controllers. 

The slow, steady growth in rec- 


| ognition of the importance of in- 
| strumentation for measurement and 


control by industrial managers is 
exemplified by the growth of the in- 
strument industry, which is esti- 
mated by the Instruments Publishing 
Co. to exceed $6 billion in 1954 
(based on Census of Manufactures 
data). Stocks of automation com- 
panies became “growth” stocks in 
1954, were brought to the attention 
of all by financial advisers and 
gained correspondingly. 

No startling developments oc- 
curred that revolutionized any of 
the fields of automation . . process, 
piece part, office, or engineering. 
Yet the year 1954 was characterized 
by the sudden discovery of the 
automatic control field by publish- 
ers, editors, writers and speakers in 
all fields. This in turn led to a flood 
of articles and speeches about push- 
button plants, manless factories, and 

. depending on the viewpoint of 
the source either inevitable 
Utopia or chaos. 

The climax of this situation was 
reached at the CIO Conference on 
Automation, Washington, D.C., in 
April, 1954, at which Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) said “The 
entire population of the United 
States now has the opportunity to 
see clearly that the push-button in- 
dustrial system has such widespread 
effects upon our whole social, eco- 
nomic and political structure that a 
Congressional study is unavoid- 
able.” The automation industry is 
now to be investigated. 

This irrationality stems from the 
failure to rationalize the problem, 
to seek out causes, to separate 
cause from effect. The population 
(and Senator O’Mahoney) is 
alarmed because productivity may 
rise at a faster rate than consump- 
tion, because unemployment can 
grow while business expands. Auto- 
mation, like all other technological 
improvements, increases productiv- 
ity. Hence the superficially minded 
put two and two together and come 
up with the sum of five that 
automation is the cause of unem- 
ployment. 

The spokesmen for the automa- 
tion industry (individuals, not 
authorized spokesmen) have tried 
to answer this opposition by citing 
the long-term growth of industry 
after industry, often the direct re- 
sult of automation. But long-term 

Continued on page 41 
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The development of mechanical office duplicating equipment to 
eliminate the drudgery and speed up office work, has progressed 
a hundredfold since the day of the antiquated letter press. 
Leading makers of duplicating equipment are equally pro- 
gressive in developing effective sales methods. They advertise 
in Business Week . . . because it is read by a highly concentrated 
audience of buyers of their products. These are the management 


men in business and industry, executives concerned with increas- 


ing efficiency, saving costs. 
Business Week regularly carries more advertising of goods 
and services sold to business and industry than any other general 


business or news magazine . . . because it pays. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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These Advertisers of Mechanical Duplicating Equipment 
Reach Management Buyers Through Business Week 


AAA Adding Machine & | 
Typewriter Co. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. | 
American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
Bruning, Charles, Co., Inc. 
Burroughs Corp. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Copease Co. 
Copy-Craft, Inc. 
Cormac Industries, Inc. 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp. 
Dick, A. B., Co. 
Diebold, Inc. 
Ditto, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. | 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
(Ozalid Div.) 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 

Haloid Co., The 

Heyer Corp., The 

Hunter Photo Copyist, Inc. 

International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Kleinschmidt, Inc. 

Master Addresser Co. 

Old Town Corp. 

Paillard Products, Inc. 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 

Photostat Corp. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Royal McBee Corp. 

Smith-Corona, Inc. 

Todd Co., Inc., The 

Underwood Corp. 

Weber Addressing Machine Co. 


Source : Publishers Information Bureau 





and most important packagers read 


_ MODERN PACKAGING 
where your advertising belongs 
if you make containers, 
packaging machinery, 


materials or supplies. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION, 
575 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. ABC/ABP 
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developments do not answer the 
problem of why, in 1954, the Bell 
Telephone System reduced its to- 
tal number of employes by many 
thousands while increasing the 
number of telephone installations. 
Hence the automation industry is 
now in the position of being a much- 
publicized scapegoat for economic 
conditions well out of its control. 

What are the economic facts of 
life? There is no automation prob- 
lem as long as the country is healthy 
economically, as long as markets are 
expanding, as long as unemploy- 
ment is low or decreasing. How- 
ever, the moment the economy stops 
expanding in terms of purchasing 
power, then increasing productivity 
(the result of all techndlogical 
progress, not only automation) can 
indeed aggravate the economic situ- 
ation by causing “overproduction” 

. which is really “underconsump- 
tion.” 

Thus the basic and vital problem, 
the cause rather than the effect, is 
how to maintain and expand pur- 
chasing power and market demand. 
This is an economic problem in- 
volving taxation rates, federal ex- 
penditures, wages and prices, bank 
policies and loan rates, and other 
economic factors. Here is where in- 
vestigations and speeches on eco- 
nomic effects should begin. Here is 
where study is needed. Here is 
where answers are needed . . where 
something constructive can result. 

Investigations of automation rep- 
resent the opposite . . the treatment 
of an effect as a cause. 

The problem is how to keep in- 
dustry expanding . . and this is an 
economic problem. Too many per- 
sons today are pointing to automa- 
tion as the cause of economic 
troubles, while simultaneously say- 
ing that they welcome technological 
progress. This is unconscious but 
demonstrable hypocrisy. They 
should indeed welcome technologi- 
cal progress and automation, but 
their fingers should point to the 
economists and legislators of our 
country when markets shrink and 
unemployment grows. . MILTON H. 
ARONSON, editor, Instruments & 
Automation, Pittsburgh. * 
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visi-kits 
up your salesman's skill, 
personality...sales! 


You improve sales of established salesmen . . . cut training time of new 
ones... with Burkhardt Visi-Kits. Here’s why. 


Visi-Kits increase the salesman’s skill because they tell the whole story... 
in proper, hard selling sequence... every call. Prospects absorb up to 
5 times as much of the sales story. This means they understand more of 
the benefits ... have up to 5 times more reason to buy! 


And Visi-Kits are compact, convenient, and ready-for-use at the flick of 
a finger. They fold flat for easier carrying, too. The clear trans-vue 
envelopes completely protect valuable contents from dust, smudges, 
finger marks and wear. 


Visi-Kits are available from stock in two sizes, 844 x 1l and 10x8... 
and in both black and brown finishes. 


Start your sales force on 
the way to more sales! 
Get all the facts on the new “hard- 
selling”, Burkhardt Visi-Kit today. 


Don't delay...Send for free 
illustrated brochure! > 


COMPANY 


Binders to American Business since 1911 


545 WEST LARNED « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me your illustrated Visi-Kit Brochure ! 


Name Title 








Company 
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Staudt jolts NBP meeting; 
decries paid-vs.-free fight, 


war on general magazines 


® BOCA RATON, FLA. . . What’s wrong 
with business publications? 

According to George Staudt, ad- 
vertising manager, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, and former NIAA 
board chairman: 

» There are too many business pub- 
lications. 

>» They spend too much time fight- 
ing among themselves, individually 
and in groups. 

>» They don’t do enough “creative” 
selling. 

>» They don’t do enough merchan- 
dising of their advertising. 

Mr. Staudt spoke at the annual 
spring meeting of the National Bus- 
iness Publications in Boca Raton. 

He quoted from mail he received 
as NIAA board chairman to show 
that men who have buying influence 
in industrial companies are so 
“swamped with back issues of all 
kinds of publications” that they 
haven't time to read any carefully. 

“If you are going to introduce 
new books, you will have to sell,” 
Mr. Staudt warned. 

He said “free and paid” circulation 
groups are “spending too much time 
telling management what is wrong 
with each other . . you are leading 
management to believe all business 
paper advertising is bad.” 

As for the current uproar over 
general magazines getting increas- 
ing amounts of industrial advertis- 
ing, Mr. Staudt told the business 
paper publishers, “you are crying 
‘Uncle’ before you are hurt.” 

He said the NIAA budget survey 
shows that in 1949 industrial ad- 
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of industrial sales and advertising 


NY 


Too many business papers? 


Wins Photo Award. . Photo of die 
sinking milling cutters manufactured by 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich., won 
highest honors in commercial black-and- 
white division in contest of Professional 
Photographers Society of Ohio. James T 
Strong, Toledo, took the photo for Beeson- 
Reichert, Toledo agency. 
vertisers spent 6.3% of their budgets 
in general magazines, and in 1954 
the figure had dropped to 5.2%. 
“Your greatest challenge is crea- 
tive selling,’ Mr. Staudt said. “The 
salesman should be able to furnish 
the prospect with industry informa- 
tion, creative effort, to help get the 
prospect started in a new field or a 
new approach in an old field.” 
He urged publishers to “set up a 
program to help industrial advertis- 
ers merchandise their advertising. 
Advertisers would be glad to pay 
for good service of this character.” 
Another speaker at the meeting, 
John DeWolf, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York, urged pub- 
lishers to use one of the readership 
studies on their publications. 
He said these studies help an ad- 


vertiser “learn something about the 
techniques that get an ad read”; 
they “furnish one more piece of 
evidence that can be used with man- 
agement to show that advertising is 
being read”; and they “can get the 
advertiser and the agency working 
as a team.” 

Advantages of readership reports 
for a publisher, Mr. DeWolf said, are 
that they give his publication pres- 
tige, they get his customers more 
familiar with his product and they 
furnish a sales promotion tool. 

Harvey Conover, NBP board 
chairman and president of Conover- 
Mast Publications, New York, re- 
newed his attack on general maga- 
zines’ activity in industrial advertis- 
ing. He urged that an “educational 
campaign be undertaken which will 
convince top management that it 
should use the same detailed, prob- 
ing space buying methods on gen- 
eral magazines as on business pub- 
lications.” 

Mr. Conover said, “so far as NBP 
members are concerned, the paid- 
free battle is over, dead and buried 

(and) the money and time for- 
merly poured down that rat hole 
can be used to help all business 
magazines.” 


Industrial marketing problems 
to be aired at AMA meeting 

® MILWAUKEE . . Industrial market- 
ing problems will be stressed at the 
1955 conference of the American 
Marketing Association, which is ex- 
pected to attract 500 marketing men 
to Milwaukee June 15-17. 

Two of the eight major sessions 
on the conference program deal 
solely with industrial marketing, and 
most of the other sessions are at 
least partly concerned with it. 

Members of a panel discussing 
“Future Markets for Industrial 
Goods” will be N. R. Ladabouche, 
market research manager, Steel, 
Cleveland; J. J. Flaherty, manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Lemont, Ill.; Francis J. Trecker, 
president, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, and John Gammell, di- 
rector of graduate training, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. Chairman 
of the panel will be Merle Kingman, 
managing editor, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

Members of a panel discussing 

Continued on page 46 





HOW METALWORKING BUYING POWER 
iS CONCENTRATED 


Of more than 50,000 metalworking plants, only about 
2,000 have more than 500 employees. Yet these few 
plants employ 2/3 of all workers in all plants. 

Only 13% of all metalworking plants account for 79% 
of the total product value. Equipment, tools, materials 
and accessories are purchased in the same proportion. 
This buying power is also concentrated geographical- 
ly. Using sales of machine tools as an index of ac- 
tivity, 87.7% of the buying power is in 14 states. 
MACHINERY concentrates 88.78% of its U.S. circula- 
tion in these same 14 states. 

These are facts. They show why it is necessary to 
judge a publication by its coverage of buying power, 
rather than by mere circulation totals. 


REACHING THE BUYERS YOUR SALESMEN 
CAN’T SEE 


To advertise metalworking products successfully you 
must cover the right plants. But you must also reach 
the real buying authorities in those plants — the engi- 
neering and production executives representing every 
phase and level of management. 

These men are of utmost importance. Many of them 





MACHINERY 
correlates 
Circulation to 
Buying Power 

in every Major 
Metalworking 
Market 





do not see materials or equipment salesmen. Nor, for 
that matter, trade-paper subscription salesmen. 
MACHINERY ’S combination of Paid Circulation and 
Directed Distribution penetrates the volume-buying 
plants by reaching these hidden buying authorities 
who — because they are inaccessible — are often 
missed by a publication which depends on all-paid 
circulation alone. 


HOW MACHINERY FINDS THE REAL BUYERS 


MACHINERY conducts a continual census to locate 
buying executives. Most Of these men have long been 
subscribers to MACHINERY. Whenever we find a 
man who is not — and who has proved purchasing 
authority — we send him a personal copy of MA- 
CHINERY every month. 


Better than 20% of MACHINERY ’S circulation is Di- 
rected in this manner. The balance is Paid. Recipients 
of Directed copies must request continuance every six 
months. 


This form of coverage, which includes selective sub- 
scription selling, makes sure that your message pen- 
etrates the volume-buying plants thoroughly and 
reaches more of the important, but often inaccessible, 
buying authorities. 


M5] MACHINERY 
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The Industrial Press, The Monthly Magazine of Engineering and Pro- 


93 Worth Street, duction in the Manufacture of Metal Products. 
New York 13, N. Y. »: f e of Metal Products 
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mB advertiser acceptance! 


- 


Months before publication, Petroleum Week’s back covers are gone, all four cycles, 


thirteen issues each. 
Inside front covers are gone. Ditto. 
Inside back covers are going—may be all sewed up by the time you read this. 


Other premium positions are being reserved fast. Center spreads, page ones, pages 
opposite special features . . . all have been spoken for on most cycles. 

This big demand for premium positions is overwhelming evidence of advertisers’ 
acceptance of Petroleum Week. Yet you don’t have to be a special-position advertiser 
to reap the special benefits of Petroleum Week’s industry-wide, industry-deep circu- 
lation. For Petroleum Week’s editorial format and flexible make-up combine to create 


heavy reader traffic from cover to cover. 


Whichever position you prefer, you can be sure your message in Petroleum Week will 


reach the men who matter in oil. 


Reiter 


A NEW CONCEPT 
IN. COMMUNICATION 








You can cash in on oil men’s intense interest in Petroleum 
Week. Your advertising message will develop extra impact, will 
See This gain added effectiveness through the cover-to-cover reader traffic 


Slide-Film on created by this industry-wide, industry-deep new weekly! Closing 








Now! date for the first issue—July 8—is June 17. 








PETROLEUM WEEK 34 “== 


Cross Communications for Men Who Matter in Oil <= 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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“Help for Industrial Sales Manag- 
ers” will be Maxwell R. Conklin, 
chief, Industry Div., U.S. Bureau of 
the Census; J. S. Hawley, market- 
ing manager, Shakeproof Div., Illi- 
nois Tool Works, Elgin, Ill.; J. W. 
Leggett, manager, marketing re- 
search, Ansul Chemical Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Richard C. Chris- 
tian, director of research, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. 
Panel chairman will be R. A. Hick- 
man, Dobeckman Co., Cleveland. 

Other speakers will include: 

Gene Wedereit, advertising man- 
ager, Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky., 
and chairman, Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute . . “Progress Re- 
port of IARI.” 

Adolph Rebensburg, manager, 
Marketing Research Dept., General 
Electric X-Ray, Milwaukee . . “Re- 
quired Product Engineering for 
Market Researchers.” 

Stuart Henderson Britt, 
president and director of research, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago 
.. “Can You fit the Survey to the 
Budget?” 


vice- 


Makers of steel containers 
start drive to combat re-use 

® NEW yorK .. The steel shipping 
container industry, ranking second 
only to automobiles as a user of 
sheet metal 1,000,000 tons and 
more annually . . has started a 
business publication campaign “to 
acquaint industry with the many 
advantages of the consistent use 
of new containers.” 

The campaign aims chiefly at 
combating competition from com- 
panies selling reconditioned drums 
for re-use. 

Keynote of the drive is a newly- 
designed “Red-S” trade-mark label 
that stresses “new container” and 
will be affixed to every one of the 
125,000,000 steel containers manu- 
factured each year by the 35 mem- 
ber companies of the Steel Shipping 
Container Institute. The companies 
produce more than 95% of the en- 
tire industry’s volume. 

Through G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, a supporting campaign in- 
volving business publication adver- 
tising, direct mail and publicity is 
being used to urge customers to look 
for the label, thus making sure that 
the containers they buy for shipping 
of industrial products are brand 





eh 


ee: 4 : fi * 


South American Showmanship . . White Motor Co., Cleveland, used this adver- 


tising float 


to dramatize company’s slogan and “mustang” symbol for White trucks south 


of the border. It was built by White’s Venezuela distributor for the ‘Las Fiestas de Carni- 


val” in Caracas. Looks like the kids liked it. 
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NEW CONTAINER 


this label 


it's new to you 


ta Betton te Shap om Steed 
§ STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
$60 Tih Aves, New You 20.6 ¥ 











Label Push .. Business paper ad 
shows new label spearheading drive by 


steel container manufacturers. 


new. Ads are running in Bakers’ 
Weekly, Business Week, Chemical & 
Engineering News, Chemical Week, 
Food Engineering, Industrial Pack- 
aging, National Petroleum News, 
and Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. All 
ads are running two-thirds page in 
color, except in the last named pub- 
lication, where color is unavailable. 


Who pays for merchandising 
ads? It depends, admen say 

® cHICAGO .. Who's going to pay for 
the merchandising of industrial ad- 
vertising the advertiser or the 
business publication? 

That’s the question discussed at a 
meeting of the Chicago Business 
Publications Association. 

The answer the two speakers at 
the meeting gave: “It depends.” 

It depends on whether the mer- 
chandising effort supports primar- 
ily the advertiser’s selling or the 
publication’s promotion, according 
to H. Royal Lee of Vance Publish- 
ing Co. 

The one receiving the biggest 
benefit should pay the biggest part 
of the cost, he said. 

F. J. Wenter, vice-president, Clis- 
sold Publishing Co., said the amount 
a publisher can pay for extra mer- 
chandising services depends on (1) 
how much extra revenue the serv- 

Continued on page 48 








the salesman who always watts —_ — —_ 


s Too few of his calls are made on ready buyers. But you can see to it that 
your salesmen spend more of their time with prospects who have invited 
them to call. s A good catalog program is the key, because buyers in 
industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in sales- 
men. And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce more of 
them to call in your men. They can be placed strategically in the offices 
of all good potential customers and kept there ready for instant use. 

s Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their men to call, 
through better catalog procedure, has been Sweet’s business for 50 years. 
If you sell to the product design, plant engineering or machine tool mar- 
kets, and would like to see some case histories, write or phone our nearest 
office. Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


This message is addressed to sales-minded top management. It ap- 
pears in Sales Management, Business Week, Wall Street Journal. 
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NAL PROVISIONER has more services to help 
slice of the $15 billion Meat Packing Industry 


(Second largest single manufactured product industry) 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER—for 64 years the recognized authority 


and headquarters fo 


r meat industry information, is the most extensively 


quoted source. Published weekly because of its timely news and editorial val- 
ue, NP is bought and read by 97% of the packing plants you want to sell. 
Advertisers prefer the Provisioner because it produces results. It consistently 
carries the largest volume of advertising—more than TWICE as much as the 
next publication. Use The National Provisioner to sell your product to the 


owners and manager 


s who make the buying decisions for more than 4,000 


primary plants. (Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Renderers). 
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Write for outline of National Provisioner’s 5-point Merchandising Package 
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begins on p. 42 


ices will bring in because of added 
space sales, (2) what limits the 
publication’s gross income places on 
such services (high income papers 
can provide more services; low in- 
come, less) and (3) what services 
are necessary to match those offered 
by competing publications. 


Former ‘Steel’ man to launch 
"Building Products’ 

= HUDSON, 0. . . Building Products 
is the name of a new publication 
that will serve the light construction 
industry. The first issue is scheduled 
for September. 

The newly-formed Hudson Pub- 
lishing Co. will 
publish the 
new publication, 
which will have 
an initial 
trolled circula- 
tion of 30,000. 

James W. Zu- 
ber, former 
business manag- 


con- 


Zuber 


er of Steel, Cleveland, is president 
of the new company. 

Editorially, the new publication 
will emphasize new building ma- 
terials, equipment and methods. It 
will go to building supply dealers, 
mortgage and insurance companies 
and real estate companies. 


Gillette plans new publication, 
"Street Engineering’ 
= cuicaco . . Gillette Publish- 
Co., Chicago, has announced 
plans to bring out a new monthly 
publication called Street Engineer- 
ing. 

The company plans to bring out a 
pilot issue about June 1 and to begin 
regular publication of the magazine 


ing 


next January. 

The new publication will have a 
controlled circulation of about 10,- 
000, including city administrative of- 
ficials, in the field and 
operating personnel in city street 
systems. 

Editorially, Street Engineering will 
will be devoted to matters pertain- 
ing to streets, expressways, bridges 
and viaducts, traffic engineering, 
parking, lighting and related sub- 
jects. 


engineers 


Continued on page 50 
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Metalworking’s Outstanding Value 





| D Wee Relelometran rity) 
4 an a ss KY largest in metalworking! 





The SEPTEMBER MACHINE TOOL SHOW ISSUE 
will offer readers the most complete coverage 
of the National Machine Tool Show .. . events, 
news and new equipment. 

This issue will provide complete coverage 

of the Coliseum Machinery Show and the 
Production Engineering Show to be held 

in Chicago at the same time. This issue 

will contain floor plans, lists of exhibitors, 
products on display. 


The Modern Machine Shop Show Issue—in 
ONE HANDY POCKET SIZE publication—key 
production men will have a complete guide 
to ALL 3 shows. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP was acclaimed the 
finest for show coverage in 1947 


-»- the September ’55 Issue will be 
EVEN BIGGER AND BETTER! 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Reserve space now in the September Show 
Issue for best advertising results 
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Men Who Buy... 

specify from 

the Refinery 
Catalog ! 


ca 


M, jor refinery purchasing is 
usually a group activity, involving spe- 
cific recommendations from as many as 
34 key men, coordinated by the design 
or project engineer. This man, and other 
engineers, influence process specifica- 
tions, mechanical requirements and 
standards to be met. Successful refining 
industry sales depend on getting your 
product specifications before these men 


who compare .. . and specify to buy. 

Planned distribution of YOUR cat- 
alog, in the Refinery Catalog, puts your 
product specifications into the hands of 
7,500 men with proven purchasing 
authority in the Refining — Natural 
Gasoline — Petrochemical Industry .. . 
98% of the hard to reach men with 
authority to buy. 


Send now for value-packed 24-page Refinery Catalog Fact 


Book. Gives market data, copy — 
sons. Write Sales female 
Houston 1, Texas. 


ns, cost compari- 
P.0. Box 2608, 


The Wolds Largest WANDS Stblishers 


GULF 


Offices: 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, | A-9-4301* New York (17), 
250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 ¢ Chicago (4), 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 ¢ Cleveland (15), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 ¢ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 
3-1844 + Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 


Park, Jefferson 1219. 
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Drop publishers from NIAA 
Institute board, Putman urges 
® cHIcAGO . . Business paper pub- 
lishers and their representatives 
should be dropped from the board 
of trustees of the NIAA Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute, Rus- 
sell L. Putman, president, Putman 
Publishing Co., believes. 

Col. Putman, himself a 
trustee, said so in a letter to insti- 
tute subscribers, in which he ex- 
plained why, despite his belief, he 
approved the nomination of George 
W. N. Riddle, director of research 
at Putman Co., for trustee. 

“It is our conviction that no pub- 
lisher’s representative should occupy 
any position where he can influence 
IARI’s_ operation,’ Col. Putman 
said in his letter. As his main rea- 
son, he said that some publishers 
had brought pressure on IARI to 
sanction “certain types of so-called 
‘research’ that favor such publishers 
in their selling of advertising to in- 
dustrial advertisers.” 

“This so-called research,” he said, 
“is not validated research . . yet it is 
frequently labeled as validated and 
so used as ‘promotion’ by such pub- 
lishers.” 

Therefore, he said, he approved 
Mr. Riddle’s nomination for trustee 
only because: 

“1. A group of industrial adver- 
tiser members of IARI have indi- 
cated that they feel that the above 
point of view needs representation 
on IARI’s board of trustees. 

“2. A representative of this char- 
acter on the board may be in a posi- 
tion to ‘fight’ for the elimination of 
oportunity for ‘publisher domina- 
tion’ of IARI’s research decisions. . 
yes, for elimination of all publisher- 
trustees from the board, including 
Riddle himself. 

“3. It is hoped that IARI’s poli- 
cies may be clarified and rectified. 


former 


Given heads ABP editors 

™ NEW yYorRK . . Ivan Given, editor, 
Coal Age, New York, has been 
elected president of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors of the Associated Business Pub- 
lications. ® 





THESE FACTORS INFLUENCE 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 


TO DETERMINE in what respect well-read advertisements 
differ from poorly read ones, McGraw-Hill Research made a 
study of all advertisements on materials handling equipment 
which appeared in a McGraw-Hill publication during one 
year. Then, 100 of these ads that ranked lowest in readership 
were compared with the 100 that were highest. An analysis 
of readership scores shows that the highest rated advertise- 
ments average 2!4 times higher readership than those in the 
lowest readership group. 


COMPARISON: When these two groups of advertisements 
were compared according to color, bleed, size, copy, illustra- 
tion and headline it showed that the best read advertisements 
predominate in the number that — 


* Have color 

* Have bleed 

* Are larger in size 

* Are directly informative on the product 

* Have illustration featuring product in use . . . showing 


people 
* Mention product or advertiser in headline 


CONCLUSION: This study of Starch Readership scores 
(covered in Data Sheet 43012) demonstrates that the proper 
use of the factors listed above have an important bearing on 
the readership of business publication advertisements. 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is one of the 
services maintained by the McGraw-Hill organization for its 
advertisers. If you want facts on subjects related to advertis- 
ing performance and effectiveness, ask your McGraw-Hill man. 


Ah me 
P77 | a. 
McGRAW-HILL fae 
WEY $02 BUSINESS 
U7 A 
SNe” 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ABD 


INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Rating 








CHARACTERISTIC 


COMPARISON OF 
ADVERTISEMENT READERSHIP 
BY PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


100 =| «== (100 
HIGHEST | LOWEST 
ADS | ADS 





4-Color 


* i 0 





2-Color 


| 
45 | 








Black & White 


48 





BLEED 


Had bleed 


9 





No bleed 


91 





SIZE OF 
SPACE 


2 Pages 


14 








1 Page 


81 





Fractional 


5 





PEOPLE IN 
ILLUSTRA- 
TION 


Product with people 


70 





Product without people 


28 





No people or product 


2 





Nothing featured 


0 








People without product 








HEADLINE 


(May add up 
to more than 
100 because 
headlines 
may mention 
more than one 
element.) 


Product 





Tradename 





Advertiser 





Company other 
than advertiser 





No company trade- 
name or product 





No headline 





Product copy 





Institutional 





No copy 





Literature offers 





FEATURE 
OF ILLUS- 
TRATION 


Product featured 





Product not featured 





No feature 





TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 
PICTURED 


-_ 


Product in use 





Other product pictured 





Product not featured 








No feature 
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Advertiser changes . . 


William D. Black . . has been appointed 
sales manager, Automatic, for Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. He was for- 
merly with P. W. Voss & Associates, Auto- 
Chicago representative. Mr. Black 
George A. Hinckley, who was 


general sales manager for the 


Patterson Schuler 

Thomas A. Patterson, Jr. . . former account 
executive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsbur has been named advertising 
manager, Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, 
Pa. manufacturer of automation systems. 


H. S. Schuler . . former assistant general 
advertising manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
and sales promotion manager, 


Beckman Instruments, 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. . . Fitchburg, 
Mass., has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Adon H. Brownell, former gen- 
eral sales manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
Samuel Gilbert has been named sales 


manacer. 


Edward F. Shaver . . formerly on the 
sales staff, Columbian Lithograph Co., has 


at 


been named sales promotion manager, 


Jensen Mfc. Co., Chicago. 


Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. . . Pittsburgh, has 
announced the following appointments in 

Div.: Edward S. 
Norwood, Southeastern regional sales man- 
C. Rea Guth- 
ridge, Midwestern regional sales manager 
in Chicag and C. R. Dudley, South- 


egional sales manager in Dallas. 


oil T: A — 
their Pole Line Materials 


ager in Birmingham, Ala.; 


John T. Barnes . . former general sales 
manager, McLean Trucking Co., Winston- 


Salem, N. C., has been elected vice-presi- 


dent, sales. 


Milton E. Mengel . . 
j planning 


proauct 


troit, has been apy 


Fichard H. Gale . . former 
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manager, Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 


been named to the newly created position 


of director of advertising. 


Harold H. Heinecke . . has been ap- 
pointed manager of the commercial re 
search department at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. He formerly was assistant 


manager of the department. 


Joseph A. Schneller . . former director of 


T 


sales for Lighting Products, ighland 


Park, Ill., has been elected 2-president 


in charge of sales. 


Richard S. Lowell . . { 
United States 


New York, has been appc 


manager, 


sales promotion and advertising 
Thompson, former assistant 


manager, becomes advertising manager. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. . . Chicag 

has consolidated advertising, sales pr 

motion and market research functions and 
has appointed former market research 
manager §S. E. Heyman advertising and 
sales promotion manager. Former sales 
promotion manager James R. Williams has 
been advanced to Chicag listrict sales 
manager, and his former LL 
Howard Carlson, has been named assistant 
advertising and sales promotion manager. 
C. Allen Dolby .. has been named general 
sales manager, Brainard Steel Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp., Warren, O. He formerly was 


industrial sales manager, Weatherhead 


Co., Cleveland. 


Kirkby Robinson 


H. M. Kirkby .. has been appointed to the 


aft director 
I airec 


newly-created position 
keting at A. W. Cash Co. ir, Ill. 
valve and controls maker. He formerly 
was zone manager for American District 


Steam Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


J. A. G. Robinson . . has been named 
manager of market research and analysis, 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago. He recently 
served as a sales analyst with the com- 


pany. 


Port M. Wheeler . . former midwestern re- 
gional sales manager, has been named as- 
sistant sales manager, Indiana Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Valparaiso, Ind., manufacturer of 


permanent magnets. 


Agency changes. . 


Marion Welborn . . has been named man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office of Caples 
Co., New York. 


Gerald H. Keller Advertising . . New York, 
has been named to handle advertising for 
Spirling Products Co, Hicksville, L. I. man- 


ufacturer of television antennas. 


McKim Advertising Ltd. . . Toronto, Can- 
ada, has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising in Canada for portable electric 
tool products of Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md. 

McCann-Erickson . . Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed to handle advertising for Temco 


Aircraft Cc Dallas. 


Poss 


Peter C. Poss .. has been appointed 
media director, Wellman, Buschman & 
Hines, Cleveland. He served as assistant 
advertising manager, Timken Roller Bear- 


ing Co., before his recent retirement. 


Robert L. Edens and Richard Eskilson . . 
have been named copy supervisors in the 
New York office of Warwick & Legler. 


T 


Roger T. Case, Associates . . Long Beach, 
Cal., has been appointed agency for Lem- 
lar Mfg. Co., Gardena, Cal., maker of jal- 


usies. 


H. L. Chadbourne 
ment and industrial electronics fields, has 


. expert in the govern- 


been appointed electronics consultant to 
the Phillips-Ramsey Co., San Diego, Cal. 
The agency also announces it has been 


incorporated. 


Darwin H. Clark Co. .. Los Angeles, has 
been appointed to handle advertising for 
Neucor, Inc., Pasadena, Cal. electronic in- 
strument manufacturer. 


Boccard, Dunshee & Jacobsen . . Denver, 
has been appointed agency for Larre Lab- 
oratory, Denver pharmaceutical equipment 
manufacturer. 


Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago public relations 
firm, has started a financial public rela- 
tions department to deal with clients’ stock- 
holder and financial public relations. Head 
of the new department is William I. Flan- 

Continued on p. 162 
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A Building vs. a Product Line 
® THESE ADS for temperature con- 
trols ran in the same issue of Power. 
Powers Regulator Co., Skokie, IIl., 
simply labeled the ad with the type 
of product. Johnson Service Co., Mil- 
waukee, displayed some product 
models but a photo of a customer’s 
plant dominated the ad. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 
168. 


ation. JOHNSON SERVICE CO 


Milwaukee 2, wee ARES weet Branch (itt. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPE ATE 
MANUFACTURING «© PLANNING . STALLING 


| POWER + NOVEMBER 1954 
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Millions know where this 
famous speedway can be found... 
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Find Your 
Neares? Distributor 
in The 


‘Yellow scsi 
B UT do buyers of industrial equipment know where —__ 


your distributors are located? You can pinpoint them 


easily and quickly . . . if you use Trade Mark Service in iii aie tlhe dentition es Youn 


ADVERTISING MEANS MORE 


the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. 
SALES FOR YOUR DISTRIBUTORS 











Trade Mark Service is the ideal distributor identifica- 
tion. Your distributors and outlets are listed under your 
trade-mark in more than 44 million directories from 
coast to coast .. . or in any local markets you select. 
Trade Mark Service is the important link in your chain 
of distribution— brings buyers and distributors together. 


There's a trained Trade Mark Service representative ready to submit a pian fitted to your needs that 
will build more businesses for your outlets. You can get him by calling the Bell telephone business office. 
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Produets for construction and 
mining are just one part of the big 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED PRODUCTS MARKET 


IS 
K 


which includes all the thousands of 


a™ 


different machines, appliances and 


/ iia. 


A 





equipment used in 8 fields... 


POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 
CONSTRUCTION AND MINING 
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Get bigger profits in the 


Dig for gold in the fastest growing market of all . . . the makers of machines that 
reach into a mountain to bite off a chunk of ore... cranes with a cabful of controls 
lifting a new building skyward . . . machine tools turning out other tools auto- 
matically. These are just part of the huge electrical products market that’s growing 
at such a pace your marketing tactics must move fast, to keep up with it. 

More and more, the magazine for mining this market is ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING ... the basic publication for the design function in the whole 
field of electrical product making. 


The new electrical technology is sparking new product designs, putting so much 
engineering content into today’s machines, appliances and equipment that the men 


in one FR 





| 








en 
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Top: The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 34-F mining machine Top: Bucyrus-Erie Company, 650-B walking dragline 
Bottom: Ingersoll-Rand Company, 400-hp air compressor Bottom: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., electric vibrators for concrete batches 


electrical tomorrow... 


at the designing level need ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to keep up with 
what’s new—as it happens. Only ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING concentrates 
on the entire electro-mechanical design of today’s products... with emphasis on 
the electrical core of the product, which sets demands for every material, every 
mechanical part and electrical or electronic component to measure up to! 


In the whole market . . . which includes all the machines, appliances and equip- 
ment that will use up twice ten billion kilowatts of electricity a week before another 
decade has slipped away . .. the men at the design engineering level read 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. This means you can sell the makers of elec- 
trical products for eight vast fields... 


* Electrical 
mag aZlne Manufacturing 


The Gage Publishing Company 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 


regen een 








hut different! 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 
bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 
heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 
former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 
ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 
magazine to deal adequately with both 
consumer and industrial interests and 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment 








is too important for one-handed sales’ 


attention and promotion. That’s why 
a different magazine had to be born— 
and why it has met with such a warm 
welcome by its carefully selected readers. 


If you can sell anything on the list below, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your 
advertising in the pages of 


Industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED 
BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES @ 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS e@ CASE 
LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER e 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER @ COATED 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- 
TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e@ DESSI- 
CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR 


BRACING @ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- | 


PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES 
* 

Send for a copy and complete data about 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- 

cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News 

Magazine of Consumer Packaging. 


* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Are mergers choking access 
fo markets? FTC seeks answer 


New study shows why companies merge . . competition, taxes factor 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® WHAT, IF ANYTHING, can .. or 
should . . be done about mergers? 
Public officials are writing and ut- 
tering thousands of words on the 
subject. But the more they say, the 
more it is clear they have no easy 
answer. 

The merger problem is in the 
hands of the anti-trust administra- 
is widespread 
concern in Congress . . and in busi- 
ness .. that the merger trend could 
lead to concentration of economic 
strength which will choke off easy 
access to markets and lead to an 


tors because there 


economy of economic giants. 


2,100 Mergers Recorded .. Five 
years ago Congress passed a so- 
called “anti-merger” law, authoriz- 
ing anti-trust action against mergers 
that “may” injure competition. Since 
then the rate of merging has been 
unabated. In the past 43 months, 
there have been more than 2,100 
consolidations in manufacturing, 
mining, trade and service industries 
and there have been only a handful 
of cases where the government 
felt sufficiently sure of itself to 
challenge legality of the actions. 

A voluminous report just released 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
places the problem in clearer per- 
spective. While the rate of mergers 
has mounted to the high level of 
1946-49, it is still well below the 
pre-depression rate of the late 
1920’s. Moreover the FTC report dis- 
cusses the factors which should be 
considered in determining whether 
a merger “may” injure competition. 
While the report does not say so, 
there is a clear indication that a very 
large percentage of the mergers that 
have occurred are not of sufficient 
economic significance to run afoul 
of the 1950 anti-merger law. 


The merger picture . . 


FTC, the Justice Department and 
busittess men are concerned «bout 
the problem of mergers, which have 
risen in rate to the 1946-49 high 
level. Are most legal? 
FTC’s new report helps clarify the 


mergers 


picture for companies that have 
merged or are planning to. 


What's Illegal . . The FTC re- 
port says the government has to 
consider many factors before de- 
ciding whether a proposed merger 
is illegal. Among them are (1) the 
character of the acquiring and ac- 
quired companies, (2) the character 
of the markets affected and (3) 
changes in the acquiring company 
and in the adjustment of other com- 
panies operating in these same mar- 
kets. 

The dangerous merger, FTC says, 
is the one which reduces the oppor- 
tunity or incentive of sellers or buy- 
ers to enter new markets, to experi- 
ment with new channels of distri- 
bution, or to exercise choice among 
prices and products. 

“All of such facts need not be 
investigated in each case,” the re- 
port says. “Only those facts which 
are relevant in particular market 
contexts, and can be obtained at 
reasonable cost, should become a 
part of the record.” 

In an effort to determine the 
forces behind the merger move- 
ment, the commission looked in- 
to the mergers that have taken 
place during the past five years. It 
said mergers are sometimes pro- 
moted by the acquiring company, 
and sometimes by the divesting 
company. But in an increasing num- 
ber of instances there are signs that 
outside financial or other interests 

Continued on page 60 
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Washington .. 


| begins on p. 58 


| are playing a role in merger forma- 
| tion. 


25% Seek to Diversify . . In two 
| out of five cases, FTC said, mergers 
took place because the acquiring 
| company was looking for additional 


| facilities. In one out of four 


cases, 


| it was seeking to diversify its prod- 


ucts. One out of eight was a ver- 


| tical merger enabling the acquiring 


| was a 


have assured access to 
sources of supply. One out of ten 
vertical merger looking 


firm to 


toward ultimate sale to consumers 


| and another 


| a manufacturer 


one out of ten pro- 
vided additional capacity in a new 
market. 

Case studies indicated that when 
desires to expand 


| his capacity, he must decide whether 


| to build or 


buy. “If he builds he 


| creates additional capacity and com- 


petition; 
| only 


if he buys he reaps not 
the advantage of increasing 


| his capacity but acquires the market 


| that was previously served by 


his 


| competitor. 


Court Test Coming .. Both FTC 


| and the Justice Department have 
‘ | been hunting for test cases to get 
| the 1950 merger law before the Su- 
| preme Court, so that the scope of 


| Federal 


Authority will be more 


| clearly defined. Judge Barnes threw 
| down the gauntlet last summer when 


he warned that he would go to court 
to block the proposed merger of 


| Bethlehem and Youngstown. When 
| this merger failed to materialize, he 
| subsequently got the machinery for 
| a court test underway by filing cases 


in three merger situations. One 
seeks to force Schenley Industries 
to dispose of Park and Tilford, 


| which it acquired last winter. A sec- 


| Conrad Hilton of Statler 


ond condemns the acquisition by 
Hotels in 


| Washington, New York, Los An- 


| geles and St. 


Louis. The third is 


| concerned with additional manufac- 
| turing and distribution properties 
| bought by General Shoe Co. At the 
| same time, FTC has initiated its own 
| test cases, but none has advanced 
| to the decision stage. 


| 


| 


Given a situation where each pro- 
posed merger must be judged on 


the basis of the particular set of 
facts for that industry or that re- 
gion, how does the individual busi- 
ness man know what to do? In most 
instances, business have 
plunged ahead and their 
chances on subsequent unfavorable 
action by the government. Other 
times they have come to the FTC 
or the Department of Justice for 
advice. Frequently they get an OK. 
Other times they find themselves in- 
volved in a controversial situation. 


men 
taken 


One Law, Two Enforcers . . One 
of the perplexing aspects of this 
problem is that the anti-merger law 
is enforced independently by two 
different government agencies. 
While both claim that there is good 
liaison between them, there is a per- 
sistent suspicion that each will ped- 
dle its own brand of justice, and 
that clearance from one will not 
assure immunity from the other. 

Anti-trust chief Stanley N. Barnes 
is admittedly uneasy about the ex- 
isting arrangements for dealing with 
the merger problem. He complains 
less about the danger that Justice 
and FTC will work at cross pur- 
poses, than the possibility that the 
combined efforts of both will prove 
inadequate for meeting the need. 

Particularly, he thinks the anti- 
merger law would be more effective 
if it were amended to require that 
business men inform FTC or Justice 
of intentions to merge. As it is now, 
the government learns of these de- 
velopments much of the time only 
by reading the business press. 

Actually, of course, neither the 
FTC nor the Department of Justice 
has the manpower to do a compe- 
tent analysis of anywhere near the 
volume of mergers commonplace in 
the business world today. 


U. S. Move Justified . . On the 
other hand it must also be apparent 
that there has been virtually no 
effective enforcement of the anti- 
merger law so far. the 
present system, which generally pre- 
vents the government from acting 
until after the merger has occurred, 
is hardly a satisfactory way of deal- 
ing with the problem, if it is agreed 
that there really is a serious prob- 
lem that justifies federal interven- 
tion. ® 


Moreover 

















Textile Industries gives you more mill coverage 
of dyeing, bleaching and finishing 


When brewing up a pitch aimed at wet processors, 
you are smart to remember this: Dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing is not a separate, but an integral, 
part of general textile manufacturing. 

While the dyer and chemist may be your prime 
targets, your acceptance by management is equally 
desirable. Therefore, the coverage you want is 
many-sided. Use T.I. and you reach management, 
superintendents, purchasing agents, dyers, chem- 
ists, quality control and other technicians in 91.4% 


of all dyeing, bleaching and finishing in the U.S.A. 

High readership is a certainty. T.I. publishes 
more articles of interest to wet processing than 
does any other general textile publication. 

With coverage of 99.9% of all spindles, 99.6% 
of all looms, 98% of all knitting machines, 91.4% 
of all dyeing, bleaching and finishing, 100% of all 
synthetic fiber production in the U.S. ... TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is your basic advertising medium for 
reaching all textiles. 
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806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


In the power field, as in all other mechanical industries, the 
men who dominate the specification and purchase of equip- 
ment read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — regularly, 
every month. Over 35,000 of these men—all mechanical 
engineers from presidents to staff men—depend on 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING as their authoritative 
source of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- To 35,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 

ING puts your sales story exclusively before this, the world’s magazine . . . published by their Society, and 

largest audience of mechanical engineers—the men who edited solely to serve their needs. 

design, develop, produce, install, control and operate me- 

chanical equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales MECHANICAL CATALOG is requested and 

moving —and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates consulted year-long by 15,000 mechanical 
engineers who are looking to specify and 


mechanical engineers. buy. It’s their supermarket for product facts 
and directory data. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Mechanical | Mechanical 
Engineering Catalog 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENCINEERS 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Bid from the Aides . . Commerce Department officials tell admen at NIAA conference 
how U. S. can help them. Far right: Lothair Teetor, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


Tell how; U. S. officials offer help at it 














® INDUSTRIAL ADMEN can and should 
improve their income and_ their 
worth to industry by broadening 
the scope of their jobs. 

That challenge was offered by 
leading industrial sales executives 
to 1,200 industrial advertising men 
attending the 33rd annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association in Washington. 

J. M. McKibbin, vice-president, 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., said 
that industrial advertising exists 
only to serve the marketing func- 
tion and that “top management is 
not interested in advertising per se, 
but is vitally interested in develop- 
ing a strong marketing program.” 

Asserting that the three funda- 
mental functions of business are en- 
gineering, manufacturing and mar- 
keting and that all other functions 
(purchasing, accounting, industrial 
relations, advertising) are subserv- 
ient to the three, he said: 

“If I were an industrial advertis- 
ing manager who had decided that 
he wanted to pay more income tax 
to Uncle Sam, Id increase my 
knowledge of one of these three 
major functions and determine then 
and there to make a vital contribu- 
tion to its success. Never before has 
there been such an opportunity in 
marketing.” 


June ¢ 1955 


Industrial Marketing 


Seek Sales Functions .. L. S. 
Hamaker, general manager of sales, 
Republic Steel Corp., advised in- 
dustrial advertising managers to 
“reach out and assume more and 
more of the many functions that 
make a successful sales program.” 

He said these functions, which 
are neglected and crying to be done 
better, if at all, in a large propor- 
tion of companies, include making 
the advertising department a clear- 
ing house of all marketing informa- 
tion and statistics that have a bear- 
ing on sales. “Once you accomplish 
this, you automatically become =a 
party to all sales planning,” he de- 
clared (see p. 69). 

E. C. Tudor, president, I.D.E.A., 
Inc., Indianapolis; who appeared on 
the same speaking panel with Mr. 
McKibbin and Mr. Hamaker, said 
that the advertising manager is es- 
equipped to accomplish 
these things because of his special 
ability to present ideas and infor- 
mation “forcefully, adroitly and at- 


pecially 


tractively.” 





NIAA conference speeches appeal 
n pages 64, 69, 71 and 72. An 
eight-page conference news sex 


begins on page 129. 





Bennett Chapple, assistant execu- 
tive vice-president, U. S. Steel 
Corp., who was panel chairman, 
agreed that industrial admen are 
especially equipped to lay the sell- 
ing groundwork for a $500 billion 
economy that is “within reach in 
ten years.” 


An 


Continued on page 130 
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Paul Bringe said . 


Address It to Company .. ‘We d 
not address our mail to a specific individ 
We depend 


ual but to the company. 


the mail clerk to get the 
. and we hel 

about a brush on the 

We do this because 


fast within 


16 ways to sell your product 
to industry by mail 


Brush company shows how, treuts distributors rough . . successfully 


By Paul J. Bringe 





ilwaukee Dustless Brush C 











Selling 75% of your volume for an indus- 
trial product by mail, without use of sales- 
men, is a neat trick if you can do it. 
How it's done is told in this condensation 
of an address at the NIAA conference. 
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® wHY use direct mail? 

We find that direct mail permits 
us to make more calls on our pros- 
pects and customers, more often, 
and at a lower cost than any other 
method. 

Direct mail allows us to tell ex- 
actly the same sales story, to hun- 
dreds of thousands of prospects at 
the same time, and tell it in an in- 
timate way, a personal way, that 
cannot be duplicated by any other 
method of advertising. 

Direct mail permits us to sell 
when we want to sell and to stop 
selling when we want to stop. With 
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direct selling we control all selling 
effort, select the proper time, se- 
lect the best place (our prospect’s 
office) and we determine every 
word of the sales story down to the 
last comma and period. We do not 
depend on salesmen, jobbers, dis- 
tributors, or retailers to do our sell- 
ing for us. We do all the selling . . 
we like that . . and that’s why we 
use direct mail. 

Our principal products are floor 
brushes sold to industrial firms for 
their own use. 1 am being conser- 
vative when I estimate that at least 
half of the companies represented 
at the NIAA conference use our 
brushes regularly. Some 75% of our 
production is sold by mail from Mil- 
waukee. The 25% balance goes 
through distributors who in turn 
sell to industrial companies. We 
have no agents or salesmen selling 
to distributors. We sell only those 
distributors who come to us . . we 
do not solicit them. 

We have a set of rules to which 
a distributor must subscribe before 
he can handle our products. You 





might almost call them command- 
ments. 
© 1. He must buy 
quantities. 
2. He must pay all freight from 
Milwaukee. 
3. He will not expect drop ship- 


in minimum 


we do .. providing we pay for it 
and continue to send it out. 

All of us are familiar with floor 
brushes. We think we know all 
about them. Probably most of us 
have pushed a floor brush at some 
time in our lives. It is this very 
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Stress the Details . . ‘We sell to mechanically minded men. So we go int 
on construction features, with cross section 


ments to his customers. 

. He will not expect exclusive 
territory. 

. He will work on a lower than 
normal discount. 

. He will not sell at less than 
published prices. 

. He knows that we will compete 
with him in his own territory. 
. He does not expect inquiries 
to be referred to him. 

. He will not receive mailing 
pieces or literature with his 
imprint. 

10. He will pay all invoices with- 

in 30 days. 

Five hundred distributors are 
currently working under this sales 
policy. I do not pretend that they 
like it very much. Then, why do 
these distributors continue handling 
our products? Because we do the 
selling for them week after week 
and month after month with direct 
mail in volume. When we increase 
the mail, distributors’ orders in- 
crease. When we decrease mail, dis- 
tributors’ orders decrease. Distribu- 
tors like direct mail just as much as 


views, facts on how brush 


aetail 


is made, why.’ 


familiarity with the product, the 
commonness of the product, that 
presents problems in selling. Most 
people think one floor brush is just 
like another and, having 
pushed a brush, a'man becomes an 
expert. 

Our job in selling is to convince 
the prospect that our brush is dif- 
ferent, that it is better, that it has 
features he never knew about, fea- 
tures that can save time and money 
for him. Of course, your selling 
problem is just the same as mine: 
to convince the prospect that your 
product is different, that it is better, 
that it can save money for him. 

How do we get our story over? I 
can best explain this by telling 
some of the things we do and some 
of the things we do not do in send- 
ing out direct mail. 


once 


1. Go into details. Because we 
are selling to mechanically minded 
men, we go into some detail on 
construction features, with cross 
sectional views, and a lot of in- 
formation on how brushes are made 


and why one method of construc- 
tion is stronger than another. 


2. Show product features. Every 
modern feature of our product, and 
there are brought out 
strongly to show that a floor brush 
can be a modern industrial tool, 
and not just another brush. 


many, is 


3. Shun gimmicks. We do not use 
the grandstand or gimmick ap- 
proach but depend rather on con- 
stant repetition to get the story 
across. We strive to get a piece of 
our mail in every large industrial 
plant in the country every ten days. 
We don’t always make it, but this 
is the goal. 


4. Use names. We 
make very heavy use of names and 
trade-marks of prominent users on 
the theory that our prospect will 
think what is good enough for Gen- 
eral Motors is good enough for him. 


prominent 


5. Make specific recommenda- 
tions. We make specific recommen- 
dations on brushes for various types 
of floors and even picture the floors, 
so our prospect does not have to 
wander around in a sea of catalog 
numbers to find the brush he should 
use. 


6. Provide facts and details. Our 
copy is always full of facts, facts, 
facts, and detail. You can’t give a 
reader too much detail if you want 
him to buy from a piece of paper. 
We don’t talk about the emotional 
values of using our 
products just about what our 
brush will do better than any other. 


or spiritual 


7. Address the company, not in- 
dividuals. We do not address our 
mail to a specific individual but 
rather to the company. We depend 
on the mail clerk to get it to the 
right person and we help her by 
picturing a brush or talking about 
a brush on the outside of the piece. 
We do this because brush buyers 
move around too fast within a com- 
pany and there is no one less co- 
operative than an ex-brush buyer 
who is now concerned with weight- 


ier duties. 


8. Ask for the order. We ask for 


the order as often as we can with- 
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out being obnoxious. We use order 
cards, order forms and return en- 
velopes by the millions. You cannot 
use too much of anything that 
brings back the order. 


9. Use horizontal list. For mailing 
lists we use publishers’ circulation 
lists and our own compiled list. We 
go horizontally to all industry with 
50 or more employes. We tried 
years ago to handle segments of 
industry on a vertical basis and it 
did not work. We finally realized 
that a floor zot dirty and had to be 
swept whether it was in the United 
Nations building or a sugar refin- 
ery. We use number of people as 
the index of our market because 
people make dirt and that’s our op- 
portunity. 


10. Advertise to build acceptance. 
We use a fair schedule of business 
and trade magazine space, not to get 
inquiries but to build up acceptance 
for the mail. The space helps build 
a reputation. The mail trades on 
that reputation and brings back the 
order, or at least asks for it con- 
stantly. 


11. Get agency action. We have 
always used an agency to help pre- 
pare our mail. Every dollar of sales 
expense is commissionable to the 
agency except postage. We find this 
quite a stimulus because we are 
constantly being needled to send 
out more mail . . and that’s good. 
We get good straight thinking and 
daily interest in our problems from 
our agency, because their compen- 
sation is tied directly to the volume 
of mail we send out and our success 
with it. 


12. Write customers often. We 
write to our customers at least once 
every 30 days telling them of our 
appreciation for their past business 
and asking for future orders. About 
3% of them respond each month. 
It costs us about $1.70 to get a re- 
peat order from a customer. When 
we go after cold prospects, however, 
it’s a different story. A new cus- 
tomer costs us $27 which we can 
afford to pay only because of the re- 
peat business we expect and receive 
from him. Compared with the cost 
of getting a new customer through 
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a salesman, our cost is low and that 
is another reason why we like di- 
rect mail. 


13. Print in big lots. Our printing 
is usually in half-million lots and is 
shipped directly from the printer 
to various list owners. Exact quan- 
tities required for various lists are 
totaled and ‘mailing indicias are 
changed during the press run for 
the post offices of the list owners. 
We do not under any circumstances 
accept over-runs or under-runs 
from printers. The printer delivers 
the exact quantity ordered or he 
gets no further orders. Consequent- 
ly we do not have a stock room full 
of outdated literature. 


14. Get outside mailing help. We 
do not run a letter shop. All mail- 
ing operations other than address- 
ing our customer list are done out- 
side our office. As a result, our 
entire office force consists of two 
girls and two men in addition to 
myself. And these people do not 
devote all of their time to selling 
operations. We are in the brush 
business and do not want to be in 
the lettershop business. 


15. Sell during slumps. There are 
times when we send out mail during 
poor seasons or during so-called re- 
cessions, when we know in advance 
that the mail will not be very profit- 
able. We do this because we have 
a manufacturing plant to keep op- 
erating and we are willing to trade 
high selling costs for a_ better 
break-even point in the plant. So 
when a merchant tells you he loses 
on every unit he sells but makes 
it up on volume, there can be some 
truth in it. 


16. Tell the whole story. Our 
purpose in all of our mail is to get 
orders without further correspond- 
ence. So we pack all possible in- 
formation about the product into 
the mailing piece . . size, color, fea- 
tures, catalog numbers and prices. 
When you do this, you get orders 
instead of more correspondence. 

When potential customers ask 
questions before buying, it is an 
indication that you are not giving 
them all the information they need 
with which to make a decision. If 


your purpose is to get inquiries, 
then, of course, you would not want 
to tell your whole story in your 
mail. You would leave some ques- 
tions unanswered for your salesmen 
or distributors to supply the an- 
swers. We do not average more 
than 25 dictated letters a day. If 
correspondence goes any higher 
than that, it is an indication that 
we are not telling the prospective 
customer the whole story. 


The Pitfalls . . Selling a product 
with direct mail is frequently com- 
pared with salesmen. It’s natural 
to make such comparisons but there 
are some pitfalls in thinking to 
watch out for. Personal selling is 
the most forceful sales method we 
can use. However, today it is also 
the most expensive and it will be- 
come more expensive in the future 
as manpower costs increase. That 
is the reason all of us use advertis- 
ing, of all kinds, to help reduce per- 
sonal selling cost, in some cases 
to eliminate it completely, and in 
any case, to make salesmen’s time 
in front of the prospect more profit- 
able. 

No advertising can be as forceful 
as personal selling but it can help 
to lower sales costs. Advertising 
must lower sales costs or it has no 
reason for existence. 


One Shot Won’t Work .. Let us 
assume that a salesman’s call on a 
prospect costs $10. Let us also as- 
sume that a piece of direct mail 
costs 10 cents. Before we equal the 
cost of one salesman’s call, we can 
afford to send a prospect 100 pieces 
of mail. Yet, how many manufac- 
turers are there who send out one 
shot of direct mail, or even six, and 
then drop it, “because it didn’t 
work.” Such a firm spends perhaps 
3% of what might be spent on a 
single call by a salesman and ex- 
pects equal results. It can’t be done. 
A letter or circular can never be as 
forceful as a salesman and, there- 
fore, the sales message must be re- 
peated constantly if we are to ex- 
pect reasonable results. 

I would not be willing to start 
a direct mail program unless the 
budget is large enough for at least 
a dozen pieces to the same list in a 


year still better if the dozen 





pieces go out in six months. If the 
budget is not large enough, the list 
should be cut so that a continuing 
program can be maintained. Con- 
tinuity is vitally important for suc- 
cess in direct mail as it is with 
other forms of advertising. 

We have been sending mail to 
some firms once a month for more 
than 10 years without getting an 
order. But they are logical prospects 
for our products so they will con- 
tinue to receive our mail. When a 
firm asks us to remove their name 
from our list, we check the name 
very carefully . . if they are still a 
qualified prospect, their name stays 
on our list regardless of their 
wishes. We assume in such cases 
the prospect does not know his own 
best interest and we hope to edu- 
cate him. 


Make Sure They're Prospects. . 
Before a salesman makes a call, he 
carefully selects his prospect to 
make sure that he can afford to 
buy, has a use for the product and 
a probable need. Yet, too often, 
when direct mail is sent out, very 
little time and thought is put into 
list selection and qualification. 

The individual piece of mail costs 
little and it is easy to include a few 
thousand extra names in a list with- 
out examining them too closely to 
see if they qualify for your prod- 
uct. However, mail sent to a pros- 
pect who cannot use your product, 
and therefore is not interested, is 
a complete waste and will drive up 
your selling cost. 

When you spend a great deal of 
time and effort in producing the 
best possible piece of direct mail 
you can turn out, remember that 
no matter how perfect it is, it will 
be responsible for only 40% of your 
results. The correct names on your 
list will provide 60° of your re- 
sults. So spend at least 60% of your 
time and effort on qualifying your 
list of prospects. It is a job that re- 
quires good analytical ability and 
it is dreary work, but it pays off in 
orders. 

If you are going to use names 
supplied by an outside source, ask 
for a sample of names in your own 
city or some other city with which 
you are familiar. Go over that sam- 
ple with a fine tooth comb, check 
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Shining Future? . . Omen of NIAA future, perhaps, was this byplay as s 


kits were favors at NIAA conference 
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airman David Beard shine 


But It's Grim, Now . . Directors meeting at convention saw serious | 
2. L. Trees, Udylite Corp.; NIAA past president William Sproull, Burroughs C 


ok” a year ago; L. 


every name in Dun & Bradstreet 
and get more detailed information. 
Then you will know just how good 
the list is for your purpose. 


Some Spectacular Successes . . 
No discussion of direct mail is com- 
plete without at least a few case 
histories of spectacularly successful 
mailings. We have had our share of 
these, of course. I would like to tell 
you about just two of them. 

We have a fountain brush used 
for washing trucks, busses, and pas- 
senger cars. We thought it would 
also have a good application in 
washing railroad cars. We got a list 
of railroad presidents, vice-presi- 
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dents, and storekeepers, and wrote 
a one-page electrically typewritten 
letter with a blueprint of the brush 
enclosed. In the railroad field no one 
can resist looking at a blueprint. 
We received a good response to this 
letter . . about 342% in orders. 

To those who had not replied we 
then sent the shortest follow-up 
letter I have ever used. It had only 
one sentence and no enclosures. It 
said, “Please let us have a reply to 
our important communication of 
June 10.” That’s all it said, but 
within a day we were receiving spe- 
cial delivery letters, wires and 
phone calls asking for a copy of our 
letter of June 10. That second let- 


ter was a rather severe shock treat- 
ment but it got results . . an addi- 
tional 4% in orders. Today we en- 
joy a rather good business in the 
railroad field built on the founda- 
tion of the original two letters. 

Here is another example. A 
theater in Milwaukee was having 
trouble sweeping under Kroehler 
push back seats which they had 
just installed. It seems the floor 
clearance in the raised position was 
very small. We devised a brush with 
a special curved handle that did 
the job very nicely. 

Naturally, we began thinking 
about other Kroehler seat installa- 
tions where the brush might be 
used. We wrote the Kroehler Com- 
pany about the problem and its so- 
lution and asked for a list of their 
sales during the preceding five 
years. They sent us the list but 
they did more than that. They gave 
us the name and address of the 
theater, the date of the installation, 
the number of seats installed, and 
the name of the manager. No one 
could ask for more. We got a letter 
off immediately with 8x10 photo- 
graphs and a complete explanation. 
We had 912% in orders within ten 


days. 


No Short Cut to Heaven. . Now, 
if you think direct mail selling is 
a happy progression from one suc- 
cess to another, you are completely 
wrong. If you tackle direct mail 
with the idea that any return of 
less than 2% is not worth mention- 
ing, you had better not start it. If 
you look closely at the flashy suc- 
cess stories, you will usually find 
they are due to a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances that can- 
not be easily duplicated. The spec- 
tacular success will never provide 
bread and butter. You will have it 
once in a while and it will help to 
sweeten your job. But it will never 
take the place of the day after day 
plugging and steady volume of mail 
that is required to keep a good 
business operating profitably. 
Direct mail selling is no miracle 
producer or short cut to heaven: 
But if you use it sensibly and con- 
sistently and back it with your con- 
fidence, it will perform for you as 
it has for us and thousands of other 
firms. « 
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You can do these things but you need tact, alertness, energy 


By L. S. Hamaker General Manager of Sales * Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 





® WHERE DO I GO from advertising? 
Most industrial advertising man- 
agers, I assume, once they have mas- 
tered the techniques of advertising 
planning and production, begin to 
ask themselves that question. With 
those who are content to remain in 
advertising and consider it a career 
in itself, I have no quarrel. It can 
be a pleasant and reasonably re- 
warding life. Many men, however, 
are not content to remain anywhere 
for too long. I am not saying that 
such people lead happier lives and 
I am sure the incidence of ulcers 
is higher among them, but they 
exist in great numbers in all parts 
of our business fabric, advertising 
included. They are the boys with 
the traditional ants in the pants. 
There is no well-marked avenue 
from the advertising manager’s job 
to higher and better things, no well- 
defined line of succession. As he 
tries to find the exit, your average 


ambitious gent may reach the sad 
conclusion that he has maneuvered 
himself into a one-way, dead-end 
street. Let me assure you that it 
ain’t necessarily so. All he has to do 
is to reach out and assume more and 
more of the many functions which 
make a successful sales program. 

A recent study shows that 81% 
of all the new products developed 
by 200 companies failed to sell. 
Most of the failures trace to the lack 
of sound marketing information, 
which certainly could have been ac- 
quired in advance, or to the lack of 
a sound marketing program behind 
the new product after its introduc- 
tion. And these mistakes were made 
by successful companies . . not by 
inexperienced newcomers. 

In each of these companies, al- 
most certainly there were one or 
more individuals, probably includ- 
ing the advertising manager, who 
were acutely aware that a mistake 
was being made or at least that 
failure was likely unless certain 
things were done. 

Why didn’t they speak up before 
a lot of money was wasted? Perhaps 
because they had no direct channel 
of communication with management 
at the policy-making level. Two 
hundred chances for certain people 
to make heroes of themselves gone 
with the wind. Easy enough for the 
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advertising managers in these com- 
panies to say, “Such things are the 
sales manager’s responsibility.” Per- 
fectly true and unassailable. But 
how such an advertising manager 
could have furthered his own career 
by offering some definite facts and 
figures, even though no one asked 
for them! 

In many companies the top man- 
agement consists of men who have 
been trained in production and 
whose natural interests lean toward 
manufacturing. When new product 
their first 
“Can we make it?” All 


considerations arise 
thought is, 
too frequently the answer is yes, 
and capital expenditures are made 
before anyone has seriously studied 
the question, “Can we sell it at a 
profit?” 


A Miserable Substitute ..In every 
period of business decline, such as 
last year, We see companies repeat- 
ing the mistakes that have led to 
disaster in the past. When sales slow 
up the first impulse is to reduce 
prices. The next step often is to 
trim quality in an attempt to break 
even at the lower price level, with 
the result that sales fall still fur- 
ther, funds which should be avail- 
able for research to keep the line 
competitive, are dissipated and stag- 
nation sets in. This is a miserable 
substitute for sales and production 
ingenuity. 

Any industrial advertising man- 
ager who has his eye on bigger 
things is going to know something 
about the profit his company makes, 
which lines contribute the most to 
it and where sales and product pro- 
motion emphasis will pay the big- 
gest dividends. 

All very fine, you say, but what 
can I do specifically to make a big- 
ger personal contribution to more 
sales and better profits for my com- 
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How to be a better industrial adman.. becins on p. 69 


pany? You can school yourself to 
think, not as a specialist in charge 
of a defined segment of the market- 
ing effort but in the broad terms 
in which management has to think. 

How much do you really know 
about your company’s competitors? 
What do your competitors have that 
you haven’t got? If your company 
is not the leader in its field what 
position does it occupy? Is it gain- 
ing or losing position? All these 
things can be determined by intelli- 
gent study and sometimes just by 
asking. 


Broaden Your Activities . . Most 
big companies have special depart- 
ments with such names as market 
development, commercial research, 
product research and development, 
sales training and so on. The small 
and medium size companies cannot 
sustain staffs of this size and such 
activities may be somewhat hap- 
hazard and uncorrelated. Here is a 
golden opportunity for the indus- 
trial advertising manager to broaden 
his activities and bring together in 
one place the great fund of infor- 
mation needed for intelligent sales 
planning. 

Too many advertising managers, 
once they get a budget planned and 
approved, disappear from circula- 
tion as far as top management is 
concerned and do not make their 
presence felt again until the budget 
comes up for next year. 

You should get out and make some 
contacts, not only with dealers, dis- 
tributors and customers so you can 
do your advertising job better, but 
with companies with well organized 
marketing set-ups who can give 
you ideas on establishing such facil- 
ities in your own company if it does 
not have them. 


Let me suggest, too, that you 
keep aware of new product planning 
in your company and when a new 
line is under consideration make 
the most comprehensive study you 
can of the market possibilities for 
the new product, the competitive 
situation in that field and the profit 
potential as nearly as it can be de- 
termined. If you unearth some in- 
formation which indicates the ven- 
ture is surrounded by abnormal risk, 
unreasonable sales cost or any other 
factors that flash a go-slow signal, 
make this known to the proper 
people, even though they haven't 
asked. 


Have an Answer Ready . . On 
the subject of market study, it is 
sometimes impossible to find the sta- 
tistical information you need, and 
actual field contacts on a fairly wide 
scale are required. Few companies 
have the personnel to do this sort 
of thing. Even companies as big as 
Republic Steel frequently use out- 
side firms who specialize in market 
survey work when they want com- 
prehensive information quickly. A 
few thousand dollars invested in 
this manner can avoid costly and 
painful mistakes. If you think your 
sales people are going it blind on 
some new product venture, suggest 
that outside marketing counsel be 
used and be prepared to make a 
definite recommendation. 

It is not enough to point up the 
problem. When someone asks you, 
“What would you do about it?” be 
prepared with the answer. 

Let me suggest, also, that you 
take an active part in all group 
sales activities, such as sales meet- 
ings and conventions. Establish 
yourself solidly as a valuable mem- 
ber of the sales team. 


More on Merchandising . . 


In order to make way for a full report on the annual NIAA confer- 
ence and the motivation research conference in Cincinnati, Indus- 
trial Marketing has interrupted its monthly series on industrial 
merchandising by Richard J. Brown. Next month, Mr. Brown will 
be back with a story on packaging and its interrelation with mer- 
chandising. Mr. Brown, advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mig. Co., has left that post to 


Brown 
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become sales promotion manager, U. S. Plywood Corp., New York. 


Five Things To Do. . It is difficult 
to generalize about all types of busi- 
ness and almost impossible to make 
recommendations a man can get his 
teeth into. But here are some sug- 
gestions. If you are not already do- 
ing all or some of these things, you 
can add to your personal stature 
and to your value to your company 
by getting organized to do them. 
»1. Make your department the 
clearing house for all statistical in- 
formation having any bearing on 
sales. Once you accomplish this you 
automatically become a party to all 
sales planning. 

>» 2. Compile a library of all the 
market information available bear- 
ing on your business, including clip 
sheets from current publications. 
Let it be widely known that you 
have this information. Get acquaint- 
ed with outside market research or- 
ganizations so you can suggest the 
proper handling of any special study 
that may arise. 

» 3. Maintain constant contact with 
not only your sales management, 
but with the rank and file. Get out 
in the field as much as you can. It 
will enable you to do your adver- 
tising job better and you will be 
equipping yourself to do the broader 
job of sales promotion, market an- 
alysis and perhaps even sales fore- 
casting. 

» 4. Maintain close relations with 
your manufacturing, engineering and 
product development people as you 
know about their planning early in 
the game and are able to come up 
with the facts on the marketing side 
of the equation at the proper time. 
» 5. And finally, keep reaching out. 
Reach for any sales function that 
does not seem to have an established 
home of its own. It is definitely pos- 
sible to make yourself such a clear- 
ing house for market information 
that no major moves are made with- 
out consulting you, and that pays 
off . . not only in the salary check 
but in the personal satisfaction that 
is the principal recompense. 

The 500 billion dollar economy 
holds unlimited promise for men in 
the sales end of business, but this 
promise won’t be realized by those 
who wait for the current to carry 
them forward. The rewards will not 
be automatic. Alertness, ingenuity 
and work will still be needed. ® 





For U. S. security . . 


What you must do to keep 
unsafe data out of your ads 


By R. Karl Honaman Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * U. S. Defense Dept. 


What can industrial advertising do to pro- 
tect national security? Does this require 
more self-restraint by advertisers? If so, 
how can we avoid reducing the flow of 
useful information to industry through ad- 
vertising? 


These questions on a bothersome topic 
(IM, Feb., p. 22) were asked of Mr. Hona- 
man, former head of the Office of Strategic 
Information, at the Washington NIAA con- 
ference. Here is his answer .. one that 
every adman who prepares or okay’s ads 
should keep in mind. 





® INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING has rend- 
ered a real service to national se- 
curity .. in alerting our people to 
the need for security, and in show- 
ing them what is being done to help 
keep this country safe. 

What more can you do? You can 
strengthen your alertness on releas- 
ing certain kinds of military in- 
formation in your advertisements 
. . particularly design and perform- 
ance data on radically new weapons. 

It so happens that much of the 
sensitive information lies in the 
“gray” area of weapons and related 
military topics. Even here it will 
often be possible to tell the story, 
omitting only a relatively thin 
fringe of key data. 


This You Can Publish. . Finally, 
you ask “how can we avoid danger 
to our country by reducing the flow 
of useful know-how to industry?” 
This question is not so tough as it 
sounds. We must still meet the need 
to disseminate techniques or in- 
formation of wide usefulness to 
American industry. For example, if 
a new method of cutting steel faster 
is developed in this country, it must 
obviously be made available to thou- 
sands of engineers in order that all 
our people may profit by the devel- 














opment. The fact that publication of 
this information will make it avail- 
able to an enemy and that it can, 
therefore, be used to some degree 
against us, is not sufficient reason 
to withhold it from our own people. 

It is a case of balance of judgment 
and in a case of this sort, the 
balance may clearly favor publica- 
tion. Our studies in OSI indicate 
that this is often the situation, where 
the information concerned lies in 
the fields of basic science and basic 
engineering. Almost always the kind 
of information that is particularly 
dangerous to publish is exactly the 
kind our business men and engineers 
do not need to know at that time in 
order to carry on and advance our 
economy and technology. Almost al- 
ways the dangerous information re- 
lates to the design or performance or 
production quantity of highly spe- 
cialized and specific devices and the 
so-called need to know may be in 
such cases, mainly a need to satisfy 
curiosity. 

OSI does not propose anything 
that will reduce the flow of useful 
know-how.to industry. And I hope 
that I have made it clear, also, that 
we do not think information should 
be withheld by anybody where the 
good its publication will do for our 
own people exceeds the harmful use 
an enemy might make of it. But I 
am sure you are asking the question 


that comes up again and again: “If 
information would be dangerous in 
the hands of an enemy, why not 
classify it as confidential, secret, or 
top secret?” That certainly sounds 
like the simple way out and it would 
certainly saves all of us a lot of 
headaches. 


Unclassified But Unsafe . . Par- 
enthetically I should point out that 
OSI was established to study the 
problem of unclassified strategic in- 
formation information that is 
both unclassified and unsafe. 

This gray area exists because 
classification of dangerous informa- 
tion is often impracticable and some- 
times physically impossible. 

Classification is physically im- 
possible in the case of a new weap- 
on reaching the stage of actual ap- 
plication. 

Where such danger lies in a 
strictly military field, there is cer- 
tainly no need for advertisers to 
conduct a strategic investigation of 
everything that passes over their 
desks. The danger areas will be 
more or less obvious. And when a 
strategic question arises it can us- 
ually be answered quickly by the 
manufacturer of the equipment or 
other sources of information. 

I do not pose as an advertising 
expert, but I think I can assume 
that the advertiser would like to 
accomplish several things. First, he 
would like to build sales and pres- 
tige for his company. Secondly, he 
would like to do this in a way that 
will be in accord with the national 
interest. Thirdly, if he has to delete 
any data to accomplish the second 
objective, he will wish to get recog- 
nition from his readers for this ac- 
tion in the national interest. 


Ingenuity Can do It. . Some ad- 
vertisements we have seen con- 
vince us that the well known in- 
genuity of advertisers will find many 
ways to attain all three objectives. 
An advertisement can make it clear 
that a manufacturer is doing a top- 
notch job for national defense. 
Dangerous information can be 
omitted in such a way as to reveal 
the reason for the omission and, I 
believe, in such a way as to convey 
to the readers that the omission is 
an act of caution. s 
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™ BUSINESS PAPERS are misusing 
color, but are improving their con- 
tent and general visual appeal. 
That comment came from judges 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 17th An- 
nual Editorial Competition for Busi- 
ness Publications as they selected 
winners of 55 awards, including 15 
bronze plaques and 40 certificates 
of .merit. The winners, who won 
awards for such achievements as 
outstanding article in various cate- 
gories, Were announced at the an- 
nual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Commenting on the 475 entries 
in the competition, Joseph C. Deli- 
bert, assistant advertising manager, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., said: 
“Business publications are misus- 
ing color to some extent. Often they 
are using color merely to be pretty 
and it’s slowing down the reader 
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and distracting him. When a publi- 
cation uses black-and-white ex- 
pertly, it comes off better than when 
color is used for ornamentation.” 

But there are several indications 
that business publications really are 
getting better. 

Alan B. Sanger, president, Sanger- 
Funnell, Inc., New York agency, 
said that in the industrial publica- 
tion category, the leading entries 
were so good and so evenly matched 
that “there were nearly always 
seven or eight finalists for a first- 
place plaque and the judges had a 
difficult time selecting the winner.” 

Judges of the best graphic pres- 
entations, George Samerjan and W. 
H. Diamant, designers (who also 
were judges the previous year), 
believed that business publications 
competing in the contest were great- 
ly improved over last year’s entries. 
A year ago, they lambasted busi- 
ness papers generally for bad design 
(IM, July, 54) but this time their 
comments were very different. 

Mr. Diamant said: “There is much 
more attention to good layout and 
legibility. If there had been an award 
for general improvement graphi- 
cally, most of the entries would have 
deserved to win it.” 

Mr. Samerjan said: “Bigger pic- 
tures are being related more closely 
to the copy, and layout design is 
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more imaginative for many publica- 
tions. 

“A big kudos goes to publications 
that are doing something about their 
covers. Too many publications are 
now doing a smart job on inside 
pages but are falling down on cov- 
ers.” 

Ben Sackheim, president, Ben 
Sackheim, Inc., New York agency, 
observed that small publications are 
doing a remarkable job with limited 
budgets, but that they don’t always 
win awards because they are simply 
overpowered by leading publications 
that can accomplish more through 
bigger budgets. 

Awards were for the outstanding 
article, series of articles, single issue, 
graphic design and original research 
in three classfications of publica- 
tions: (1) industrial, (2) merchan- 
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dising, trade and export and (3) 
class, institutional and professional. 
The winners: 


Industrial Papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Steel . . Cleveland, Irwin H. Such, editor. 
“1954 Program for Management.” 


Certificates 

Architectural Record . . New York, John 

Knox Shear, editor. ‘Thin Shells.” 

Modern Packaging . . New York, Lloyd 

Stauffer, editor. ‘Industry Surveys.” 

Meat . . Chicago, E. B. Nattemer, editor. 

"Better Profits Through Better Supervision.” 

Aviation Age .. New York, Randolph 

Hawthorne, editor. ‘Missile Guidance.” 

Dun’s Review & Modern Industry . . New 

York, Richard L. Kraybill, managing editor. 

“Drucker Series on Management.” 
Continued on page 159 
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Complexities of Industrial Selling . . Standard will soon graduate its 14th 
sales training class since 1924. Engineer trainees learn product, sales technique. 


They get a $5,000 sales 
education in 18 weeks 


Standard Oil pays high for sales training, says ‘it's worth it’ 


@ STANDARD OIL of Indiana turns 
neophyte salesmen into industrial 
sales engineers in 18 weeks. 

The transformation takes place in 
a converted garage building on Chi- 
cago’s south side. The building 
houses Standard’s Sales Engineering 
School, a 31-year-old institution es- 
tablished when the company found 
that “smokestack salesmen” could 
not cope with increasingly complex 
industrial sales problems. 

“Smokestack salesmen,” accord- 
ing to Standard’s lubricating and 
industrial sales manager, M. A. 
Dixon, are the kind that used to 
travel through the countryside, 
spotting prospects by factory smoke- 
stacks. 

That doesn’t work any more. To- 
day’s industrial salesman must know 
his customers well, understand their 
problems and be able to suggest 
solutions. In Standard’s case, that 
takes, first of all, an engineering 
background; secondly, thorough 
training in the company’s products 
and their uses, and third, actual 
training in the mechanics of selling. 
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Standard’s school takes care of the 
last two of those three phases of 
education. The first already is taken 
care of, since all men entering the 
school have an engineering back- 
ground, either through formal edu- 
cation or through practical experi- 
ence. 

The schools are conducted at ir- 
regular intervals . . whenever the 
company’s “manpower audit” shows 
more sales engineers will be needed. 
Since the school was started in 1924, 
13 classes have been “graduated.” 


The 14th now is nearing the end of 
its training. 

About 30 young salesmen from 
Standard’s field sales force are 
picked to attend each school. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dixon, they are 
trained primarily in the following 
three phases: (1) petroleum en- 
gineering . . use of Standard’s 
petroleum products in _ industry; 
(2) chemical training use of 
the company’s special products, 
such as waxes and naphthas, in 
industry, and (3) personnel train- 
ing . . instruction in selling, public 
speaking and letter writing. 

The student salesmen learn by 
doing. They tear down motors, work 
metals and conduct classroom ex- 
periments and demonstrations un- 
der the direction of the school’s 
four-man staff. They also learn from 
a pretty high-priced “faculty.” Top 
executives from all phases of Stand- 
ard’s operations are called in as 
guest lecturers. 

During their 18-week stay in Chi- 
cago, the students are housed in 
first class hotels. When they have 
completed the course, they go back 
to the field from which they came, 
equipped with the background nec- 
essary to tackle any type of indus- 
trial selling job in the company. 

Mr. Dixon figures the course costs 
about $5,000 per man. And it’s worth 
the price, he says. About 360 men 
have gone through the school so far, 
and nearly 50% are still with the 
company . . a pretty good percent- 
age over a 3l-year period. 

Many of the alumni are in top 
jobs now, including Mr. Dixon and 
D. F. Benton, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the entire com- 
pany .. both graduates of the class 
of °24. . 


“George, for heaven's sake, tell this copywriter what we make here!” 
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Complexities of Industrial Selling . . Standard will soon graduate its 14th 


sales training class since 1924. Engineer trainees learn product, sales technique. 


They get a $5,000 sales 
education in 18 weeks 


Standard Oil pays high for sales training, says ‘it’s worth it’ 


@ STANDARD OIL of Indiana turns 
neophyte salesmen into industrial 
sales engineers in 18 weeks. 

The transformation takes place in 
a converted garage building on Chi- 
cago’s south side. The building 
houses Standard’s Sales Engineering 
School, a 31-year-old institution es- 
tablished when the company found 
that “smokestack salesmen” could 
not cope with increasingly complex 
industrial sales problems. 

“Smokestack salesmen,” accord- 
ing to Standard’s lubricating and 
industrial sales manager, M. A. 
Dixon, are the kind that used to 
travel through the countryside, 
spotting prospects by factory smoke- 
stacks. 

That doesn’t work any more. To- 
day’s industrial salesman must know 
his customers well, understand their 
problems and be able to suggest 
solutions. In Standard’s case, that 
takes, first of all, an engineering 
background; secondly, thorough 
training in the company’s products 
and their uses, and third, actual 
training in the mechanics of selling. 
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Standard’s school takes care of the 
last two of those three phases of 
education. The first already is taken 
care of, since all men entering the 
school have an engineering back- 
ground, either through formal edu- 
cation or through practical experi- 
ence. 

The schools are conducted at ir- 
regular intervals . . whenever the 
company’s “manpower audit” shows 
more sales engineers will be needed. 
Since the school was started in 1924, 
13 classes have been “graduated.” 


The 14th now is nearing the end of 
its training. 

About 30° young salesmen from 
Standard’s field sales force are 
picked to attend each school. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dixon, they are 
trained primarily in the following 
three phases: (1) petroleum en- 
gineering . . use of Standard’s 
petroleum products in _ industry; 
(2) chemical training use of 
the company’s special products, 
such as waxes and naphthas, in 
industry, and (3) personnel train- 
ing . . instruction in selling, public 
speaking and letter writing. 

The student salesmen learn by 
doing. They tear down motors, work 
metals and conduct classroom ex- 
periments and demonstrations un- 
der the direction of the school’s 
four-man staff. They also learn from 
a pretty high-priced “faculty.” Top 
executives from all phases of Stand- 
ard’s operations are called in as 
guest lecturers. 

During their 18-week stay in Chi- 
cago, the students are housed in 
first class hotels. When they have 
completed the course, they go back 
to the field from which they came, 
equipped with the background nec- 
essary to tackle any type of indus- 
trial selling job in the company. 

Mr. Dixon figures the course costs 
about $5,000 per man. And it’s worth 
the price, he says. About 360 men 
have gone through the school so far, 
and nearly 50% are still with the 
company . . a pretty good percent- 
age over a 3l-year period. 

Many of the alumni are in top 
jobs now, including Mr. Dixon and 
D. F. Benton, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the entire com- 
pany . . both graduates of the class 
of °24. s 


“George, for heaven's sake, tell this copywriter what we make here!” 
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How well is Architectural Record serving 


Equally significant are 70 out of 77 readership studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MAN- 
UFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES in which architects and engineers have voted Archi- 
tectural Record their preferred architectural magazine. 


And Architectural Record’s top circulation among architects, consulting engineers and staff 
architects and engineers in commerce and industry also speaks for the quality of Architec- 
tural Record’s editorial service. (Eighty-five per cent of all architect-designed building, non- 
residential and residential, small and large, is in the hands of the Record’s architect and 
engineer subscribers.) 


Finally, there is the testimony of building product manufacturers and advertising agencies 
who know that editorial values are the source of all magazine advertising values—and 
schedule their advertising accordingly. 


Year after year—and again in 1955—more building product advertisers are placing more 
pages of advertising in Architectural Record than in any other architectural magazine. 


First Award 1951—best graph- 
ic presentation—‘‘Architec- 
ture in Hawaii,”’ October 
and November 1950 issues. 


Award of Merit 1952 — out- 
standing series of articles— 
By 4 of Architec- 
ture,” (1951) 


First Award 1951—best single 
issue—October 1950 issue 
featuring ‘‘Mental Hospitals 
and Schools.” 


Award of Merit 1953 — out- 
standing series of articles— 
“Philosophy of Architec- 
ture,"’ (1952). 


Award of Merit 1951 — out- 
standing original research— 
“Design Requirements of 
Motels," March 1950 issue. 


Award of Merit 1953 — out- 
standing graphic presenta- 
tion — “Building in the 
Tropics,"’ August 1952. 


Award ef Merit 1951 — out- 
standing original research— 
“Next Year's Boom Will Be 
Different,’’ November 1950. 


Award of Merit 1953 — out- 
standing single article— 
“Building in the Tropics,” 
August 1952 issue. 


Award of Merit 1952 — out- 
standing issue, June 1951 
issue featuring “Schools 
and Schiool Practice.”’ 


ae 


Award of Merit 1953 — out- 
paar ry Barn og articie— 
“United Nations Headquar- 
ters,’’ July 1952 issue. 





your Architect and Engineer prospects?. .. 


for editorial excellence 


including three of the four top awards available to architectural magazines in the first two 


editorial competitions conducted by The American Institute of Architects—tell part of the story... 


Ike (7 Snsliliile,of Apchilect 
Agchilectaral, urnalim wards IGSA 
Fit Award: Class 3 
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_Sholog igre Lioller 
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First Award 1954—‘‘Best photograph of an architec- 
tural subject published in a magazine’’—American 
institute of Architects’ Competition. 


ie ld 


First Award 1955—‘‘Best article in a professional archi- 
tectural magazine’’"—American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ Architectural Journalism Competition. 


Tee SAmorcan In tule of: Spchilech 
Apchileclural fournalim Shwards 1953 ay 
First Award Class 3 «i 
Articles in forofessimal 4 ee 
archiléclural m anes 
Award of Merit 1952 — out: Aulhor Patio Relas he 


ton "action use tn Dablished by Sbchitectarad Thecord 


Oregon,"’ July 1951 issue. 
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First Award 1954—best graph- 
ic presentation —‘ ‘Hotel 
Copan, Sao Paulo, Brazil,”” 
October 1953 issue. 





First Award 1954—‘‘Best article in a professional archi- 
tectural magazine’’—American Institute of Archi- 


tects’ Competition. 














Award of Merit 1954 — out- 
standing original research 
—“Guns and Butter and 
Babies,’’ November 1953. 


Award of Merit 1955 — out- 
standing series of articles— 
“Thin Shelis’—July, Sep- 
tember, November, 1954. 





® 
workbook of the 


Architectural Record ** 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. ‘ 


& € May advertising 
advertising | VOIUME __ wetume arops 12% 

™ MAY FOUND business papers down 

o es slightly. A drop of 1.2% (482 pages) 

1nL business pap ers below the May, 1954, total was re- 

ported to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The 

first four months of 1955 showed a 

decrease of 0.7% (1,200 pages) be- 


low the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Industrial and export papers were 

the only two groups showing a de- 

NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. crease for both the month and the 

year . . industrial publications down 

May/volume 1.2% (in pages) under 1954 0.9% (231 pages) in May, and 1.5% 

1955 1954 pagechange % change (1,699 pages) for the year to date, 

Industrial 24,644 24,875 = wl —O5 while export publications dropped 

: — oo. ae 6.2% (75 pages) for the month, and 

Trade Te Raise” 5 ae a sae ee 5.9% (350 pages) for the first four 
Clones a on ee Co ae months of 1955. 

Export Soc" Pare i es: Trade papers held fairly even with 

Total —— Oe 38,596 a ° last year, showing a dip of 0.7% (41 

pages) for the month of May, and a 

Year to date/volume 0.7% (in pages) under 1954 gain of 0.5% (162 pages) for the 

year to date total. Product news 

papers dropped 2.2% (75 units) in 

Industrial hs ns 117,061 — 1, ae eT May, but gained 1.0% (159 units) 


Product News (1/9 p nits) 16,155 15,996 r 10 
emateaiaaniae  —— o cae” le the year thus far. Class papers 








Products News (1/9 page units) 3,331 


1955 1954 pagechange % change 





Trade 30,783 ie 


Class at ae 39 were off 2.0% (60 pages) for the 


Benes . $5,600. 5950. — 350.  — 59 month, but also gained in the year to 
Total 4982101 183301 #%— 1,200 ###%\— o7 date total. . 3.9% (528 pages). 


May pages pages to date May pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 


Aero Digest ; aes 44 60 250 328 Coal Age . §167 153 604 759 
Aeronautical Engineering Review - 102 110 371 364 Combustion ‘e ; 57 50 272 289 
Air Conditioning, Heating Commercial Car Journal 161 140 865 879 

& Ventilating 100 103 494 505 Construction Bulletin 1254 225 1091 763 
Air Force : 71 44 282 215 Construction Digest (bi-w.) 211 186 993 926 
American Aviation (bi-w) : 105 77 577 469 Constructioneer (bi-w.) 1246 232 996 937 
American Brewer 47 51 190 211 Construction Equipment i ee 98 602 509 
American Builder Ee by 150 1041 1005 Construction Methods & Equipment 170 163 805 766 
American City 181 181 768 745 Construction News Monthly 101 89 432, 425 
American Dyestuff Reporter ¥. 199 88 481 465 Constructor 69 73 317 328 
American Gas Journal’ 28 32 108 119 Consulting Engineer 45 43 211 208 
American Machinist (bi-w.) _ 7476 492 2359 2681 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 162 138 742 677 
American Printer ; 29 29 160 165 Dairy Record (w.) ‘ 760 55 285 282 
Analytical Chemistry : 153 45 284 225 Design News (semi-mo.) 264 271 1223 1258 
Appliance Manufacturer ; 66 60 300 219 Diesel Power ie 41 40 233 261 
Architectural Forum —. . ae 181 1006 840 Diesel Progress (9x12) wate 49 53 184 206 
Architectural Record _ |{!272 247 1259 1179 Distribution Age s 67 52 579 507 
Arts & Architecture = 13 12 65 64 Drilling ieee 128 117 542 527 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 284 291 1298 1434 Drug & Cosmetic Industry . 383 106 S11 523 
Aviation Age Res 165 148 806 754 Electric Light & Power 3 131 774 680 
Aviation Week = ae 310 1682 8 1417 Electrical Construction & Mntce. .... 7216 168 823 751 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) Vee 127 774 781 Electrical Engineering : 8] 73 382 388 
Bedding ; 9] 9] 453 445 Electrical South : 69 62 311 270 
Better Roads . ; Ee 43 32 201 155 Electrical West ee 73 90 420 44] 
Boxboard Containers —_. ; 67 77 334 337 Electrical World (w.) ‘ 487 1937 1988 
Brewers’ Digest —.__. : 52 45 281 284 Electronic Design : : 68 629 334 
Brick & Clay Record on 57 48 277 305 Electronic Equipment - 53 34 274 169 
Bus Transportation RY: 81 72 374 404 Electronics sors 340 1652 1730 
Butane-Propane News 115 474 466 Engineering & Mining Journal is §192 866 811 
Canner (bi-w.) _. eee _ ||] *45 50 206 231 Engineering News-Record (w.) —... 350 1814 1686 
Ceramic Industry : : ; 63 57 363 384 Excavating Engineer _. : 43 193 185 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 7258 1222 1080 Factory Management & Mntce. 264 1187 1292 
Chemical Engineering 341 1620 1682 Finish z : 61 347 297 
Chemical Engineering Progress _.. 80 75 352 301 Fire Engineering : 53 279 267 
Chemical Processing tae 1054 1093 Fleet Owner See 2H is 129 637 622 
Chemical Week 74959 1264 1239 Food Engineering M 149 697 761 


Civil Engineering us 74 328 315 * Food Packer goceee meal 30 170 174 
Continued on page 82 
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Toranad... 


Have you ever had a wonderful idea for an ad? Let 


us tell you a story about a young man who did! 


The first advertising account he worked on was for 
a manufacturer of heavy industrial equipment—a 
leading company in an extremely competitive field. 
One day, as a seasoned veteran of six months experi- 


ence with this client, he had a wonderful idea for an ad. 


Instead of the usual hard-sell, our young man pro- 
posed a change of pace. A “‘prestige”’ ad. An ad which 
was, it turned out, easy for him to sell to the client 


because it made the client feel good. 
The ad ran, and nothing more was said about it. 


That is, until three years later. In the interim, our 
young account executive had spent much of his time 
in the field with the client’s salesmen and customers. 
He now had a first-hand knowledge of why industry 


buys his client’s equipment. 


Recently he came across his first ‘‘wonderful-idea”’ 
ad in an old proof book, and he realized that ‘49 
years of progress” was nof the reason why industry 


buys his client’s machines. 


Furthermore, he knew that any salesman who said 
“Look to us for leadership” would get nothing but 
raised eyebrows from any self-respecting purchasing 


agent. 


Our young account man had discovered something 
too many people forget (or never know)—there is no 
such thing as a wonderful idea for an ad, but there are 
wonderful ideas for making sales. Three years ago he 
had the cart before the horse: he wanted to make an ad 


without knowing how to make a sale. 


It’s our conviction that advertising is velling. A 


wonderful idea in our business has to be a wonderful 
selling idea. And selling ideas are always based on 


product knowledge and market knowledge. 


MORAL: 
If you wouldn’t say it face-to-face to your prospect, 


don’t say it in an ad. 


areleller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt wileed , Ine: 


KG ew: es SOS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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--»-5O INCREASE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVENESS 


WHY DOES FACTORY INSIST that editors “get into the plant?” 
Because that’s the only way any publication—or editor—can keep up- 
to-date on plant operating problems and solutions. And since FACTORY 
has 23 full-time editorial employees, it can keep editors in the field 
constantly. 


RESULT? Authenticity for FAcTory’s editorial, service. And recog- 
nition by plant operating men of that authenticity . . . recognition, too, 
that Factory gives them practical job-help geared to practical plant 
operating problems. 


That’s another reason why more men in the Plant Operating Group 
pay to read Factory than any other industrial magazine. 
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The Plant Operating Group 





..-1TO INCREASE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


AND WHY ARE AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS insisting that advertising “get into the 
plant?” Because the toughest job for the indus- 
trial salesman is to get beyond the “sales iron 
curtain” to contact plant operating men. Indus- 
trial advertising must be counted on to do the 
job of reaching the operating men salesmen can’t 
see and sell. 


Yet many industrial magazines reach only the 
men salesmen know! FACTORY . . 
Factory in its field . . . goes beyond the “sales 
iron curtain” to reach operating men salesmen 


. and only 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


can’t see, as well as reaching the operating men 
known to salesmen. 


And THAT is another reason why industrial 
advertisers invested more in advertising in 
FAcTory than in any other monthly industrial 
magazine. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








May pages pages to date May pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 





Food Processing eae 94 99 436 44] Rock Products . ai is ee 121 702 692 
Foundry pen ao ER S22 980 1099 Rural Roads (bi-mo.) cE Ne 39 35 94 90 
Gas A 5 102 501 470 SAE Journal cee | 124 566 570 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 159 73 326 383 Southern Lumber Journal Usb 61 63 320 323 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 207 215 1031 976 Southern Power & Industry dated 89 110 363 462 
House & Home 52:2 215 1122 883 Steel (w.) aca ee 543 2316 2576 
Ice Cream Review ones 92 95 422 431 Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) igiege || 105 522 522 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry °91 111 456 538 Telephony etc. eS 760 747 
Industrial Finishing (4!/2x61/2) Z 77 79 355 395 Textile Industries mate i 119 658 736 
Industrial Laboratories : 3 105 101 49] 503 Textile World 174 171 831 966 
Industry & Power ve 44 83 229 335 Timberman : 94 108 548 567 
Inland Printer ; , 68 66 338 308 Tool Engineer ‘ 187 162 949 1008 
Interiors 96 114 431 418 Tooling & Production 129 97 646 576 
Iron Age (w.) 148] 579 2540 3045 Traffic World (w.) "126° °"170 704 802 
ISA Journal’ 26 7 115 42 Utilization __. *50 48 168 200 
Leather & Shoes (w.) : ‘98  °109 525 538 Wastes Engineering 28 23 109 104 
lambertscn 123 123 654 635 Water & Sewage Works 177 145 415 390 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (4!/2x6¥/,) 241 279 =1231 1499 Waterways Journal‘ 1498 5114 507 508 
Machine Design r 279 308 1227 1325 Water Works Engineering ; 84 274 287 
Machinery . . ° 250 312 1302 #1509 Welding Engineer ; 64 308 284 
Manufacturers Record es ae §71 163 237 Western Canner & Packer § $135 258 279 
Marine Engineering a 92 89 430 448 Western Construction 95 448 437 
Mass Transportation : 20 19 104 140 Western Industry -_. : 77 329 371 
Mcterials & Methods : a 199 228 861 927 Nestern Machinery & Steel World 109 584 622 
Mechanical Engineering , 149 141 713 711 Western Metals e 60 323 321 
Mechanization ; ; 760 79 375 472 Wood Worker ; 56 223 260 
Meta! Finishing 79 83 407 41] Woodworking Digest (4!/)x6!/2) 129 151 612 695 
Metal Progress 146 154 754 795 No:ld Oil : Be Fe 184 1000 1049 
Metal Working —— ; 83 85 391 435 Werld Petroleum (9x12) ea 137 377 415 
Milk Dealer 7102 107 428 473 eet | ty tei 2 Aaa 
Milk Products Journal 27 43 153 180 Total : .. 24,644 24,875 115,362 117,061 
Mill & Factory . 209. §427 1103 1366 
Mining Engineering 40 32 155 168 
Mining World 65 53 429 452 May pages pages to date 
Modern Machine Shop (41/2x61/2) 254 303 1219 1505 Product News group 19551954 1955 _1954 
Modern Metals 65 66 343 318 
Modern Packaging 129 133 859 902 
Modern Plastics 182 170 902 854 7 ” 

x10” pages. 


Modern Railroads - 127 153 633 669 Contractors’ Electrical Equipment _. 164 200 995 848 


ical intthcns? ' 7 5 
yee aoe <ysia mF ns a oo Electrical Equipment _ 340 368 1720 1680 
en ee sree a ; Heating & Plumbing Equipment 


National Provisioner (w.) : 185 °180 842 iii ie Fe 130 170 627 697 


National Safety News IP A Industrial Equipment News 835 848 3864 4084 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 662 758 2991 lisse 
ndustrial Maintenance & Plant Op- 
Oil Forum : 23 21 98 
Organic Finishing 17 8 58 N win : D ; oo 236 1116 1105 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 113 105 = 489 : ele er i ates 11 741 3488-3696 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 94 97 492 : vw orld : 282 268 1510 1316 
: Product Design & Development 391 410 1796 1896 
Paper Industry 39 74 280 Transportation Supply News 246 165 1038 674 
Paper Mill News (w.) 115 628 9 eee 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) ine, 109 838 l em aie Cee 4 
Petroleum Engineer 237 270 1044 l Total 3,331 3,406 16,155 15,996 
Petroleum Processing 93 105 439 
Petroleum Refiner . 238 216 1005 982 May pages pages to date 
Pipe Line Industry 67 308 Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Pit & Quarry 230 900 
Plant : 46 47 209 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Plani Engineering Be 748 News (w.) (111/2x16) ‘ 61 72 315 348 
Plating 62 56 307 American Artisan : 130 146 679 704 
ween 192 931 American Druggist (bi-w.) *98 103 580 616 
Power Engineering 2 71 9] 365 American Lumberman & Building 
Practical Builder gis 1182 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) e389 174 1121 1058 
Printing Magazine : 56 64 322 Eoot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 150 168 770 872 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. d 167 926 Building Supply News ; is (32 209 1326 1188 
Product Engineering a RB 1505 Chain Store Age.. 
Production : 118 616 ] Administration Edition Combina- 
Production Equipment ; 31 155 147 tions 59 50 194 178 
Products Finishing (4!/2x61/2) ; 91 447 : Druggist Editions : 91 70 423 487 
Progressive Architecture 166 720 7 General Merchandise— 
Pulp & Paper ____ : 94 463 Variety Store Editions $127 §102 614 631 
Purchasing ie 252 1234 Grocery Editions 143 159 627 605 
Purchasing News . 106 49] Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 35 ; 175 ve 
Quick Frozen Foods 93 636 : Cleaning Laundry World 61 63 340 321 
Railway Age (w.) . *§230 859 Department Store. Economist 94 103 466 499 
Railway Freight Traffic ; 28 148 Domestic Engineering 180 840 823 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 65 368 Electrical Dealer ; 44 51 300 346 
Railway Purchases & Stores 120 Q 506 Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 140 1022 955 
Railway Signaling & Communica- Electrical Wholesaling - 138 525 496 
tions 2 47 193 Farm Equipment Retailing 62 54 334 310 
Railway Track & Structures pci 47 270 Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 115 785 795 
Roads & Streets 131 518 Florists’ Review (w.) — 381 1943 2110 
Continued on page 84 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . not in standard 
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It costs no more to add 
Specialized Industrial Advertising Service 
to your staff! 


Although this age of specialists began sometime back there are still 
many companies who have vague apprehensions about employing more 
than one advertising agency. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., has shown in several client relationships that 
two agencies can work together to the distinct advantage of the client. 
We have shown that we can bring improved service to the technical 
division of manufacturers whose larger interests are consumer products. 


Being equipped to handle industrial business at a profit we can relieve 
the general agency from the problems of varied copy approach and 
engineering details for the large, broad job that the consumer side of the 
market requires. Our long experience in handling highly technical products 
equips us to talk with complete understanding to the department heads 
of a technical division on their own ground. Our years of association with 
industrial publications and our practical knowledge of the factors for 
results, means an improved use of the industrial press for better sales 
influence. 


It costs no more to add specialized service to your present advertising 
staff. We’d like to tell you about it. 


Russell C. Gray, Jue. 








155 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-7750 


ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE SINCE I9I7 
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May pages pages to date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 


May pages pages to date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 


Fueloil & Oil Heat . 114 §163 589 595 Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (4!4x 
Gas Heat i Ss 49 48 267 238 63/4) 304 281 1358 
Geyer’s Topics - 95 87 417 384 Nation's Schools 160 138 718 656 
Glass Digest ae 53 57 287 273 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 97 11] 519 555 
Hardware Ace (bi-w.) 7267 277. =-:1699 =: 11814 Scholastic Coach —..... 31 28 188 169 
Hardware Retailer — Stiles AD 300 1189 1088 School Executive- School Equipment 
Hatchery & Feed 34 27 207 215 News’ 147 126 675 6C6 
Heating-Air Conditioning- Sheet Met- What's New in Home Economics 35 71 334 453 

al Contractor ; : 72 70 379 301 — 
Hosiery & Underwear Review . = 65 69 383 380 2,924 
Hosiery Industry Weekly = ee 72 289 300 
Implement & Tractor ‘bi-w) ee 158 883 830 
Industrial Distribution - ec 309 1078 1135 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone —. 126 129 693 718 
Journal of Plumbing-Heating-Air Con- 

ditioning Contractors - ; 75 76 350 368 
Lingerie Merchandising ees bs aiken 40 36 195 200 
Liquor Store piailcastial es ncsgiele ical 37 28 14] 134 
Motor Calin ataetetioes ater: 14] 682 642 
Motor Age Peas 120 619 565 
Motor Service (43/4x63/4) pes 118 685 607 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5!/gx73) ____. 124 578 642 
Office Appliances bicins 162 921 877 
Photographic Trade News 79 63 375 361 
Plumbing & Heating Business 147 483 548 
Plumbing - Heating- Air Conditioning 


Trade group Class group 








Total 2,984 14,201 13,673 


pages to date 
1955 1954 


May pages 


Export group 1955 1954 





American Automobile (overseas edi- 
Saeed 92 87 333 368 
American Exporter (2 editions) . ee? 147 863 872 
American Exporter Industrial (2 edi- 
tions) asa , 167 722 795 
Automotive World (3 editions) 67 74 379 409 
Automovil Americano a 97 104 382 452 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 22 27 119 128 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 40 55 133 7110 
Farmaceutico 34 34 16] 191 
Hacienda (2 editions) : 97 105 517 474 
El Hospital is x 17 18 70 84 
Wholesaler : hae 44 45 203 216 Implementos y Tractores , 37 32 184 147 
Progressive Grocer = 158 694 645 Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 
Southern Automotive Journal ; 127 558 524 cion 50 53 239 268 
Southern Building Supplies = 58 56 296 267 Ingenieria Internacional Industria 54 60 280 317 
Southern Hardware 69 71 458 531 McGraw-Hill Digest 7 22 23 104 109 
Sperts Age ; 36 46 238 320 Petroleo Interamericano _.. 53 59 257 286 
Super Market Merchandising i 619 606 Pharmacy International 20 21 94 106 
Variety Store Merchandiser ; 70 63 401 394 Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 17 13 70 62 
Western Farm Equipment 36 48 274 288 Revista Industrial ; 12 19 61 76 
Wood Construction & Building Ma- Revista Rotaria 4 2 21 18 

terialist —.__ 50 56 274 273 Spanish Oral Hygiene (45/16x 
— 7 3/16) 28 36 142 161 


Total 6,074 


May 
Class group 1955 


6,115 
pages 
1954 


30,783 30,621 


pages to date 


1955 


1954 


Textiles Panamericanos 
World Mining 


Total 


45 
36 


1,141 


54 
26 


1,216 


189 
ee 
5,600 


219 
_ 298 


5,950 





The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 


Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) _..._ "266 283 1278 1217 
Advertising Requirements —._____ 48 50 260 212 


American Funeral Director 57 
American Motel —— nian 80 
American Restaurant a Noe 
Banking (7x10 3/16) aeetae 82 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) Met. 7 
Chain Store Age— 

Fountain Restaurant Combinations 40 
Dental Survey a cde mieiecebeienGias’ aba 
Fountain & Fast Food . Fae a 75 
Hospital Management —.____ 60 
Hotel Monthly See Tees NOEN tS 33 
Industrial Marketing — 114 
Journal of the American Medical As- 

sociation (w.) - 207 
Medical Economics (4%4x63;) ; 200 
Modern Beauty Shop - 92 
Modern Hospital —_ - 177 


66 295 311 
60 350 342 
129 455 459 
80 397 356 
"251 11869 1113 


* Estimated 

* Two issues 

* Three issues 

*Four issues 

®° Five issues 
| Does not 


35 161 130 
104 504 501 
73 265 264 
71 289 317 
40 169 216 


"ISA Journal .. 
101 499 493 


“Waterways Journal. . 


®44] 1879 1757 
189 962 975 

85 416 389 
171 844 824 


“American Gas Journal . . 


*School Executive . 
1954 were reversed, and should have read: 4 mos., 


pages, and 4 mos., 1954; 


§ Includes special issue 


include advertising in special Western section 


included for the first time this month. 


included the first time this month. 


included the first time this month. 


. figures for first three months of 1955 and 


1955; 146 
125 pages. 





Media changes.. 


John C. Hawes... 
ager, Damascus Tube Co., 


former advertising man- 
Greenville, Pa., 
has joined the sales staff of Chemical 
Processing, Chicago, and will be repre- 
sentative for eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 


E. H. Miller . . has been named director 
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Chilton Co., Philadel- 


also continue with his 


of public relations, 
phia, and will 
duties as advertising manager of Chilton’s 
Automotive Division. 
John Peter Flynn . . former director of pro- 
motion and research, Pit & Quarry Publi- 
cations, Chicago, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of director of 
research and development for Rock Prod- 
ucts, Inland Printer and Concrete Products, 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp., Chicago. 


Gustav V. DuPeza . 
Walter Thompson, has been named market 


- formerly with J. 


research manager, heading a new depart- 
ment for Fleet Owner and Bus Transpor- 
tation, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
York. 


New 


William H. Burleigh . . former industrial 
Ohio Injector Co., 
has been named sales 
representative in Cleveland for Mill & 


sales representative, 


Louisville, Ky., 


Factory, New York. 





MODERN CASTINGS 
aud 
American Foundryman 


combines the best elements 


@ MADE BIGGER 


@ MADE BIGGER 
@ MADE BIGGER 


@ MADE BIGGER 


GER 


to ak e Needs of a BIG MARKET 


It takes t of “know how’ to provide information for the $6,000,000,000 
Castings Market . . . that’s why this Industry-Owned Magazine is being ex- 
in size, scope and market influence, beginning with the July 1955 issue. 


J rr has dictated the need for more reliable technical-practical 
information, expanded news coverage, and adequate sources 
of equipment and materials supply—the MODERN CASTINGS and American 

Foundryman wit fill this requirement for the Coctings rey: : 


..- Clearer illustrations . . . editorial matter adjacent to every advertise- 


Keng See" and pecan format will mean a larger page area . . . more material 
ment... for visual ease and intensified reader interest. 


Coordinated Coverage of all functions in the modern castings “BUYING TEAM” 
— management ee —— ee ae production — 

insures a balanced readership. 
Souud Fundamentals —MODERN CASTINGS and American Foundryman 
reaches every foundry in the United States and Canada, 
with an ABC-audited, waste-free Circulation. Advertising rates are based on 
factual distribution figures . . . the only publication in r Castings fleld with 


an ABC-audited circulation. 


known to publishing. Moreover, 


som cs le ODERN CASTINGS 


and American Foundryman 
GOLF and WOLF ROADS e ODES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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IST PLACE 


2ND PLACE 


3RD PLACE 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 


“TOP TEN” 


announcing the winners 


1955 PUTMAN AWARDS 


HOWARD H. DISMEIER 
Industrial Advertising Supervisor 


GILBERT E. BANKS 
Product Advertising Supervisor 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


WILLIAM H. POLK 

Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


RONALD E. WEBER 
Advertising Section Manager 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


L. D. ROJTMAN 

Secretary, Acting Advertising 
Manager 

American Tractor Corporation 

Churubusco, Indiana 


CORMAN J. DIEHL 
Advertising Manager 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


J. WHITFORD DOLSON 
Industrial Advertising Manager 
Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


JAY M. SHARP 

Advertising Promotion Manager 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


HARRY WELCH 
Advertising Manager 

A-P Controls Corporation 
Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 


ALLEN P. COLBY 
Advertising Manager 
Spang-Chalfant Division of 

The National Supply Company 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


R. F. GOMBER 

Manager, Industrial Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


J. STUART DOYLE 
Account Executive 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Adv. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


A. LEROY LIGHTNER, JR. 
Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


JACK M. REEVES 

Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


HOWARD K. KENYON 
Vice President 

Andrews Agency, Inc. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


JACK WILLIAMS 

Vice President 

Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 


Detroit 14, Michigan 
WALTER MORRIS 


Vice President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

New York 17, New York 

JOHN LEAHY 

Account Executive 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

MONTE J. SANDERS 

Account Executive 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
CHARLES W. LITTLE 
Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


M. F. RANNEY 

Vice President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PUTMAN 


",. advertising’s most coveted distinction” 
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PuTMAN AWARDS 
First Place 
Howard H. Dismeier 
Gilbert E. Banks 
so 

f use 0, 
Indastrial. wk hae 
and the Best Documentation 


0 such use ~~ in helpi 


make Sales to Indasery 
1955 





(PrEsEeNTED By 








Labs 6; : é pos For, National fushustnad 
a) 7 Cipany oe Hibvartsere Ascoriaton 
Ao | 














PUBLISHING COMPANY Annual Awards of $5,000.00... established in 1947 


ee sata by Putman Publishing Company for the best use 
Putman Publishing Building of industrial advertising... and the best documen- 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois tation of such use... in making more effective the 
selling of products or services to industry. Admin- 


publishers of Food Processing, istered by National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
Food Business, Chemical Processing eine 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” For winning entry Citation and $2500 


New York « Cleveland + Detroit * Pittsburgh For second-place entry . . . . Citation and $1500 
St. Louis « Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco * Portland, Oregon For third-place entry Citation and $1000 


NB PRS PA 
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ELECTRONICS DIV.| [AXA 
Research-Design Y 


NO 
ADMITTANCE 


This does NOT... YOU! 


In the radio-electronics industry, your new ideas and prod- 
ucts are eagerly welcomed... when you sell them in the 
pages of “Proceedings of the I R E.” 




















Because radio-electronic engineers work and live in a world 
of constant change, they are extremely receptive to new 
ideas. In an industry that has grown almost unbelievably 
fast, new ideas are the vital fibres from which successful 
designs are manufactured. 


In this fast-paced atmosphere, design engineers study closely 
the basic research and engineering developments reported 
in their industry’s own workbook—“Proceedings of the 
I R E.” Its authoritative articles keep them in step with 
the new ideas that will ultimately reach mass production. 


Teamed with this vigorous editorial data, your advertising 
in “Proceedings of the I R E” reaches the engineers who are 
designing undreamed of products when they are searching 
for information. This is the time when your advertising 
results in the specification of your products in the design 
stage... products which will automatically be ordered later 
for mass production. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


—== =—_ 


K ARDY 
Circulation 41,675 


Published by 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36,N. Y. BRyant 9-7550 


CHICAGO - BEREA, OHIO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ 


toi 7; ' 
elec onic computer 


t # 


electronic field is no “happy acci- 
dent.” Television, electronic com- 
puters and the “radiation” power 
of the atom, which soon will be 
harnessed to industry were not dis- 
covered ... they were engineered. 


From “fission” to “computation,” 
these engineering achievements are 
accomplished through an enormous 
process of information exchange — 
the methodical and brilliant team- 
ing together of engineering thinking 
to solve a problem. In radio this 
work has been done deliberately by 
a growing engineering society, 
through its meetings and published 
proceedings, which unleash the cre~- 
ative minds of men. 


In 1953, “Proceedings of the I-R-E” 
published 1818 text pages, exclusive 
of product news and departmental 
features. This is the word-count 
equivalent of seven 500-page text- 
books on radio-electronics for engi- 
neers. It exceeds the contents of the 
next two contemporary publications 
put together. This “high” in genuine 
reader service was logically matched 
by advertising worth over a half- 
million dollars, by firms investing 
in the engineers’ reading interest 
and benefiting by it. 


Engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! 


Published by 

THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Department 

1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 





HE'S ALL SET with a big spring windburn—but he won't be upset at shaving time 

tomorrow morning with Barbasol on the job, Barbasol brushless shave makes razor-work 

easy and feels so soothing and cooling. Good for your skin, too—that's why millions of 

every-day shavers use Barbasol brushless shave. Try Barbasol the next time you shave. 
Advertisement 


Barbasol 


quarter-page close-up you, too, 


can use 


they’re bigger than you think 


How to write them .. name the disease, state your cure 


= We had this month’s column 
half completed when in came a letter 
from IM’s managing editor. We read 
it, read it again, then threw every- 
thing away and started all over. 

It was a short letter. It said that 
the piece we did in February on 
small space advertising hit some 
new sort of a readership high. 

So, here we are again. Subject: 
“Small Space.” 

We'll start out by making a con- 
fession. We’re not as bright on the 


subject as we might be. We guess 
over the years we, too, fell into that 
booby trap of thinking in terms of 
pages or better most of the time. 
Yet this is a cockeyed idea, and 
even the publishers who love to sell 
us their white space don’t want us 
to have a one-track mind on the 
subject. Nor the space salesmen . . 
at least not the smart ones. A sales- 
man who has a good share of his 
business spread among fractional 
customers is in a very healthy spot. 


OK 


as inserted 





VY 


Let’s look at the simple economics 
of small space. It, obviously, is the 
answer to the small advertiser’s 
needs. Often it’s the difference be- 
tween his being, or not being, an 
advertiser at all. Sure, there may be 
situations where he, too, should use 
a large unit at the sacrifice of fre- 
quency, but such situations should 
be rare and of an expedient nature. 

Small space offers a wagon-load 
of opportunity for the larger ad- 
vertiser, too. It permits him to push 
subsidiary products and _ services 
that might not otherwise get into 
print. It allows the tactical carrying 
out of certain strategic advertising 
maneuvers . . teaser campaigns, for 
example. It is completely versatile. 

In short, small space can damn 
well stand on its own two feet. By 
big advertiser or small, it should 
never be accepted as a compromise. 
If we beat our point a bit hard, it is 
only because the state of mind with 
which the ad creator approaches a 
small space program is the single 
most important factor for success. 

In the general field, it seems to us, 
the use of small space is approached 
positively. Whether it’s General 
Motors or General Miniscule, the 
advertiser simply uses it for all it’s 
worth. 

We've dug back in our consumer 
clip file for a few good examples of 
professional small space perform- 
ance. We think they may help you. 
And of this you can be sure: If 
these mighty mites can command 
attention, readership and action in 
the crowded pages of Life or Ihe 
New York Times, your small space 
can go and do likewise in a busy 
business paper. 

Starting back in “first grade,” if a 
small space unit does nothing else, 
it can identify and keep registering 
a product name. Any business paper 
advertiser might face that problem 
with some product at some time. 
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COpy chasers e @ begins on p. 89 


well some time ago in little news- 
paper ads with an interesting photo 
technique, two characters gabbing 
and the copy in a cartoonist’s bal- 

CORRS? a 
ca So, too, does the use of close-up 
w eee tae aan photos of individuals. You may re- 
Wont tear hair Sartre enpveacge call the Studebaker campaign of 
some years ago . . the one that fea- 
tured shots of father and son teams 


in Studebaker employ. We don’t 
have a clip of it, nor was it small 





Hew BIUEJAY Plastic Corn 

Plasters with wonder drug N 
PHENYLIUM” relieve pau aimest | ca be 
instar and get rid of 


toe 


“STUFFED-UP” 
NOSE? 
Feel like you 
CAN'T 
BREATHE? 


WITH OR WITHOUT EPHEDRINE 
d nasal passi we Helps 
feeling due to a cold Con.’ 
CAUTION: Use ail as directed 
Cope 1963, sam» lecorperated 


semtary bose 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPAN 
NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 


American Hard Rubber . . 
the animated headline 


Here basic optics and billboard 
principles get put to good use. 


Classic Corn .. So far as we can 
discover, the most effective use of 
small space by consumer advertisers 
is the “Corn Cure” school. It can 
be lifted bag and baggage by busi- 
ness paper users. Name your dis- 
ease, personal sickness or plant ill- 
ness . . state your cure. Blue Jay 

. in 4 inches . . bingo! “Corns? Get 
Quick Relief from Pain — and 
More.” 

This approach has all human psy- 
chology on its side. Here, make like 
you have one hell of a cold. Okay? 
You're looking through the Satur- 
day Post. All of a sudden you see a 
picture of a guy who looks like you 
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Helps soothe srritate 
sebeve that ‘stufted 


Blue Jay, “bingo” 
Drops, subtle psychology 














” Gor every pepeos 


ore nds, cuts and sizes for every 
industrial, farm and home use 
Oke _ 
s5% and < 





Nicholson File 
copy, much cartoon 


. Mistol 


feel. Words spring off the page at 
you .. “Stuffed-Up Nose?” You nod 
your head. “Feel like you can’t 
breathe?” You keep nodding. “Use 
Mistol Drops.” You're off to the 
drug store. 

But wait a minute. You're also a 
valve manufacturer. The nose is a 
kind of valve. Or at least nasal 
passages are something like pipe 
lines. Bet you could rewrite that ad 
in ten seconds flat, and sell valves 
with it. 

You can get visual action in these 
smaller units. All you want. This re- 
quires good teamwork between lay- 
out artist and writer. 

All sorts of devices are yours io 
help you get greater visibility and 
leadership. Puerto Rican Rum did it 


space, but an enterprising industrial 
advertiser could adapt it. Or, take 
this Barbasol quarter page (see p. 
89) .. all picture, with sportsman 
aiming gun, just four lines of copy. 
The approach could be highly effec- 
tive in the business press. 

We could go on and on. Cartoon 
continuities, for instance, such as 
Nicholson File’s three-picture, al- 
most copy-less columns. . like this 
sample of the knight filing himself 
out of his suit of armour . . “a 
Nicholson file for every purpose.” 
Or American Hard Rubber’s col- 
umns that are used to animate a 
headline cleverly with amusing sil- 
houettes “Won't tear hair or 
scratch scalps or lose teeth easily 
or curl up and collapse . . when 
they’re Ace Hard Rubber Combs.” 

Finally, in case you're asking, 
“How about longer copy? Can I get 
away with it in small space?” We 
cite just one good case . . Wallach 
(the New York men’s retailer) and 
its famous all-text, small space 
series (not even a signature). This 
one, all highly readable and cus- 
tomer-convincing in only 4 by 6 
inches: 


Magic Gadget for Men 

A middle aged wizard walked into our 
office the other day and pointed ac- 
cusingly at a spot on our lapel. Before 
we could stop him he had whipped out 
a little gadget and rubbed the spot with 
powder. Before you could say antidis- 
establishmentarianism the spot had 
vanished. 


Still skeptical, we tried his gadget on 
an old suit that was as spotted as a 
Dalmatian and it cleaned that up too. 


To cut a long story short, we immediate- 
ly ordered a supply. And if you will 
stop in at any Wallach’s store we will 
present you with one of these wizard 
cleaners with our compliments. No 
No obligation. No box tops. 

Continued on page 92 


charge. 





@ One of a continuing series entitled . . . “The reader is the most important man to both of us.” 


“Make it significant —but keep it simple !" 


That’s the challenge that confronts our technical editors every time they sit down 
at their typewriters. And quite a challenge it is. Because frankly, these men aren’t 
glib writers. They’re experienced, highly talented engineers — engineers with oil 
in their blood, not fancy prose at their fingertips. 


And these men write, not “of cabbages and kings,” but of drilling and refining . . . 
of micropaleontology and petrochemistry . . . of catalytic cracking and secondary 
recovery. 


To these men, it’s second nature to “make it significant” for oil men. And why not? 
They’re oil men themselves — experienced in doing the operations they’re describ- 
ing. 

But “keep it simple” — that comes harder. That requires extra knowledge of a 
subject and extra care. Because the danger of oversimplification, of vivid emptiness, 
is even more offensive to the technical reader than overcomplexity. 


So it is a king-size challenge our editors face. But they meet it successfully — and 
then some. They keep readers coming back for more at a paid renewal rate of about 
85 per cent a year. And that’s “then some” in any publishing language! 


—... SINCE 1902 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 Se. Cheyenne + Tulse, Okishome 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO and OIL AND GAS EQUIPMENT 
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COpy chasers e « begins on p. 89 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON! 


the FOAMS a FUGITIVE 


a cockeyed black circle. Just can’t 
miss it. 

Pangborn. All right, so maybe 
somewhere in industry a lot of peo- 
ple (after all, a lot of new faces 
keep moving in each year) don’t 
know what you do for a living. Thus, 


AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


for FREE Bulletins on pyran 


Pangborn blasts . . “Blast Cleaning” 
in its headline, elucidates in six 





CP Processing and 


Refrigerating Machines 


CP CRESCENT PLATE +i) 
HEAT EXCHANGERS + 
Heat, cool, pastevrize all 


fluid products continuously 





CP SANITARY CENTRIFUGAL -—. 
STAINLESS STEEL PUMPS /, 


Handle both fluid food products 
ond cleaning solutions 








CP AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
AND BOOSTERS 

Engineered refrigeration for 

cooling, freezing ond storage 





CP MULTI-FLO 

HOMOGENIZER 
Consistent results with 
mummum mointenance 





CP CHILLED WATER 
PRODUCER 
Produces chilled 
water for cooling 


CUT OR TEAR ALONG THIS LINE 





CP STAINLESS STEEL 
PROCESSING TANKS 
Heat —cooi — mix 
and store 
Pleose send me mtormation on the wems checked above 
Nome 
Tithe 


Compony 


Cay 


In the United Stotes, mo 

READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

THE Creamery P. MFG. COMPANY 
1243 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Minois 

in Conode, mail to 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King Street, W., Toronto 28, Onterie 











For more information, usc coupon on last poge 243 


Creamery Package 


whooper dooper coupon 


dominates the ad 


It's just the sort of gadget that business 
men have been wanting. You can carry 
it in your pocket or keep it in your 
desk. Unlike some cleaners, it can't 
injure fabrics, take out colors or leave a 


tell-tale mark. 


Stop by today if you can. Our supply is 
limited. 


So you see, the physical dimen- 
sions of small space aren’t anywhere 
near as tight as you ever imagined. 
And the creative dimensions are 
unlimited! 

Have we given you some useful 
ideas? Good. But now let’s go on and 
see what small space advertisers are 
doing in business papers. 


More and Better, Please . . 
There aren’t enough small space 
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For People who 
get Thirsty 


Water Coolers poyion 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. April 29, 1955 


American Appraisal, bulls- 
eye . . Frigidaire, thorough- 


from 

DOW CORNING: 
ANTIFOAM AF 
EMULSION 


xi 


Mis 


iti 


6 


na chance, a Dow Coming silicone 


— 
p 


12 ppm defoom cottonseed oi! 
4 ppm defoam fermenting wheat 
4 pom defoom neoprene latex 
4 ppm defoam paper sizing 

07 ppm defoom vot dies 


nan 31M 
The more eosily dispersed Antifoom AF 
Emulsion ond its parent product, Anti- 
foom A Compound, are physiologically 
harmiess. Effective at lo 

tions against the wid: o 
foamers, they poy for themselves m 


times over 


see for yourself... 


moil coupon todey for 


free sample 
H ° nin poretio 
i diond n ep! 50 

: ; 


Dow Corning . . large space 
advertiser uses small space 


ly bright .. Pangborn, blasts __ well 


users in the business papers. That 
must mean there are a lot of people 
who ought to be advertising who 
just ain’t. If space salesmen would 
help them a little more, it would 
pay off. We remember one old- 
timer we used to work with when 
we sold space. His theme song was, 
“First, I start them with sixteenths. 
Then I get them up to eighths. Then, 
quarter pages.” 
But let’s get down to cases. 


Brief and To-the-Point . . Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. How’s this for a 
bullseye? Objective apparently to 
register company name and service 

. “leader in property valuation.” 
This, plus name and address, noth- 
ing else in a quarter-column inside 


lines of copy, offers a booklet. 

Frigidaire promotes its water cool- 
er with a bright cartoon, a bright 
headline, “For People who _ get 
Thirsty,” a bright block of text 
all in a half-column. 


Creamery Package Co., speaking 
of coupons, takes an entire half- 
page and creates a whooper-dooper 
of a coupon. “Mail this coupon for 
FREE Bulletins on CP Processing 
and Refrigerating Machines.” Six 
different equipment items to check 
off. Even has its own Reader Serv- 
ice Dept. 

*Ryerson. . telegraphic, and with 
a powerful little black bracketing 
layout device. (see p. 96). All it says 

. all it has to say .. is “Steel. . 
Quick delivery .. Ryerson . . Plates, 
Structurals, Bars, Sheets, Tubes, 
etc. Carbon, Alloy, Stainless Steels, 
Babbitt Metal.” Plus, to be sure, a 
listing of plants. An OK AS INSERTED 
to Richard Behrends, art director, 
Calkins & Holden, Chicago. 


Dow Corning. This is what we 
were talking about before . . a large 
space advertiser using small space 
for a particular product, and using 
it well. This is a column on a “sili- 
cone defoamer” (whatever that is). 
Starts out okay, though . . “Foam’s 
a fugitive from Dow Corning Anti- 
foam AF Emulsion.” 

Continued on page 100 





Cut labor ond truck operating costs os much 


Save up to 85% 
brush handling costs 


M&M Brush Grinder rapidly converts 
brush to chips ond reduces piling, 


es 85%. M&M Brush Grinder chews brush 
and branches vp to 6” in diameter into 
small chips end automatically blows them 
over the ground or into o truck. Compoct, 


portable unit with its own power plont. 


trucking, and burning costs. 
Houl it right to the job by jeep, or truck 


Fully enclosed mechanism is protected from 
dust and dirt and completely sofe. Sturdy 
construction for long, sotisfactory service 


Write today for illustrated folder. 











Mitts & Merrill . . the cost conscious angle 








frankly, some industrial dittributore 
get uang without us 


* 100% coverage of the field? We can’t claim that. Some people conduct their business 
like the head-hiding ostrich. A new idea would shock them. 

¢ But let’s talk about the others, more than 2,000 others. The ones that are always seek- 
ing new and better ways to do business. The ones that are really doing a selling 
job. Here’s what a typical group of the country’s leading distributor executives —our 
readers—say about INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. 


conmiisecanee 


DETROIT BALL BEARING CO. OF MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 











“At various times different suppliers . . . have asked us 
what we think of your publication ... They . . . wonder 
how it fits into our picture as bearing specialists. The 
reply is very easy to give as we feel that there is a con- 
siderable amount of ‘meat’ in this magazine. In fact, 
we are so interested in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, we 
are contemplating the following plan. Each month one 
person would be assigned the task of selecting the best 
article that fits our operation and discussing it at our 
monthly Policy Committee meeting . . . It is profitable 
and interesting reading because basically it deals with 
our problems month after month.” 





MOORE-HANDLEY HARDWARE CO., INC. | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Reever 





Mr. Alex V. Davies, Vice President, Industrial Supply 
Department: 

““., ..we consider your magazine ‘The Bible’ of our busi- 
ness. We read the magazine from cover to cover and 
never fail to get money-making ideas from your splendid 
articies . . . We refer to your articles in our sales letter 
and sales meetings and thus stimulate our entire organi- 
zation to read on-the-job reports of how others have 
solved their problems and we discuss how these ideas 
might be used in our own operation.” 


Industrial 
Distribution 


FRED K. BLANCHARD, INC. 


TROY, N.Y. 


Mr. Henry W. Hudson, President: 
“Not only management but the sales personnel of our 
organization find your periodical a great help.” 


~ BRIGGS-WEAVER MACHINERY CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Mr. Ashley DeWitt, President: 

“Not only is ID chuck full of profitable ideas, but enables 
me to keep up with all of my friends all over the country. 
Your editorials and feature articles are always good— 
not to mention the advertising.” 





RAY M. RING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Mr. Frank Timble, President: 
“. .. many of our problems are mutual ones that occur 
in other distributor organizations. It certainly is helpful 
to us to read in your publication how other distributors 
are handling their problems.” 


Sel the men who Syyply industrial Cmerica... 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.-Y. @ 
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Where once the mighty Algonquins pow-wowed 
at their council fires... where centuries later the fires burned 
for the paleface cooking picnic hot dogs... here, at 
Indian Point in New York, the fires of the atom will soon be 


dedicated to peace and productivity as... 


Lonsolidated Edison 
plans Tirst 
ey y " anced 


a 
u 
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Twenty-four miles up the Hudson, New York’s Con- 
solidated Edison owns a history-laden, one-time va- 
cationers’ paradise . . . 350 acres of overgrown wood- 


ay 
8 


% 


i} =What in the 
F Electrical World? 


tS 
Png 





ope mer 
— EERE co DIMERS Sep eo 


land trails, abandoned picnic grounds, and ball fields. 
On this spot Con Ed’s writing a new kind of history, 
with plans in the making for a 236,000kw generating 
station to help supply Gotham and the entire sur- 
rounding area with electricity. This will be one of 
the nation’s first truly commercial atomic power 
plants. 


Electrical World’s editors would never claim a 
hand in this magnificent project, yet they’ve had 
their fingers in the atomic power pie since thirteen 
days after the bomb when they said, “Atomic Energy 
Bomb Dates New Era in Power.” Since its very in- 
ception they have reported, evaluated, interpreted 
every phase of nuclear energy’s practical application. 
From World has poured a continuous stream of in- 
formative, incisive, and often invaluable editorial 
technology like “The New SEC Plan for Atomic 
Energy” — “Armour Plans Reactor for Industrial 
Research” — “Duquesne Light PWR Reactor Design 
Revealed” — and many, many more. At the same 
time, conventional methods of power development 
have not been neglected. 


From atomic power to load-building appliances... 


ea he 


i BRIGHT LIGHT . . . that's 
Gos EW's annual feature de- 

™ voted to ‘Lighting’... 
additional editorial emphasis to 
help put your lighting products or 
equipment in the spotlight with 
utilities. Over the years EW has en- 
couraged adequate lighting across- 
the-board — in industrial, commer- 
cial, residential installations. And 
again in this issue, specially written 
editorial features on the subject will 
rate top readership among utility 
lighting men. Put your ad squarely 
in the limelight in the July 25 
‘Lighting’ issue, closing July 5. 


**REACH''-ERSHIP and 
Readership—a recent EW 
survey covering a substan- 


tial sample (44%) of readers of 
business and technical publications 
at a large utility. The study de- 
velops some interesting figures, in- 


ees 


cluding a preference for EW of 
nearly 10 to 1 — your proof of an 


among utilities and equipment-makers, consultants 
and big power users .. . for administrative officials 


oe 


and operating executives... here is Electrical World 
at work! Big-volume, high-use editorial content of 
top news value to precise standards of quality ... 
numerically twice as many editorial columns and 
nearly four times the number of articles of any maga- 
zine in the field... the 4-to-1 “most useful” choice 
of your own best customers and prospects. These are 
the facts. Let us document them... show you what 
Electrical World can do for you! 


Remember...in the dynamic electric power industry, 


only WORLD* cando the WORLD’s* work. 


*Electrical World, thatis... 


Sees ne 
« ee ox: wi Be 


sgt 


FS 


alert, interested audience for your 
advertising. Your local EW repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you 
this example of real preference 
where it pays off—among EW's 
25,000 all-paid subscribers, 


METER MATTER ... A cur- 
rent headache to many 
utilities are the millions of 


meters too new to scrap, too old 
to cope with residential peaks ap- 
proaching 2 kw. A 68-utility survey 
of the problem in all its ramifica- 
tions was previewed for the Ameri- 
can Power Conference in March by 
Len Olmsted, Associate Editor of 
EW. The whole story, as obtained 
first-hand by World's staff editors 
from utility operating executives, 
will lead off the May 30 issue. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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copy Chasers .. ®zine on ». 89 SPOT CARS 


Where you want to 


* 
Star Ads of the Month 





These ads have been honored this 


month by the Copy Chasers, who ' ; 

ak doe. “OK as inserted.” Air Filters 
Soaked Clean 

in only TEN minutes! SWITCH CARS 


When you want to 











“Why. they look like new!", exclaimed the plant superin- 
tendent when he examined six air filters that the Oakite 
Man had just reconditioned. It was a striking demonstra- 
tion indeed! Before cleaning, the filters had been covered 
with a clinging, clogging mess of oil, dirt, dust, and cinders. 
The Oakite Man had merely immersed the filters in a beil- 
ing solution of Oakite Composition No. 22 and hose rinsed. 
Every bit of oil and grime had been completely removed 
from all six filters—and the entire process had taken only 
ten minutes! —Another sample of why it pays to consult 
Oakite first. For more details, call or write Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 42 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


one? INDUSTRIAL Clean, 
{} 


™. ct 
, av! 
Blunt .. Richt in the headline Oak- metnons * ** 


ite Products gets down to ct 
. facts Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


p. 100 Puta PAYLOADER® 


car-mover in 


YOUR plant 











Looking for a better way to 
switch and spot cars—a faster, 
more economical way? Get 
the facts on this big four- 
wheel-drive pneumatic-tire 
DOLLY tractor with torque converter. 
Find out what it’s doing for 
GOT A others — and can do in your 


vard, 
LITTLE ne 
Up to 16,000 Ibs. drawbar pull 


COADED... quick delivery or push — goes directly across 
Materials handling the rails and yard to its next 
equipment carrying move by the shortest, fastest 
ey 2 Ag route—can move whole 


Fight materials handling obsolescence in your Rye rs O N strings of cars. Available with 
plant. See hundreds of new developments in : z 
equipment, machines, supplies and services gas or diesel power, with full 
exhibited by the industry’s pacesetting ° 
manufacturers. Write for free tickets: . ne lement of railroad coup 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc. Plates, Structurals, Bars, lers, air brake control, etc., or 


A Sheets, Tubes, etc. 
341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. Carbon, Alloy, Stainless for general drawbar use. 


Steels, Babbitt Metal. 





Gth is F-bitelar-t 


Ss 
Materia lin D 
— tne Pas, er ei, ii PAYLOADER' Hi 
i= x Pelek-th ile) a | i pleshonets oudea Bedsinh, Sttaeatnn, th Leela, manufactured by 

os Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane. 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago sameameaete a THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
May 16-20, 1955 700 SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUES OAR —INTERAATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Boost of the Menth .. “mighty mite,” Powerful . . Joseph T. Makes Sense. . Frank G. Hough Co. 
3” high, promotes National Materials Handling Ryerson & Son says little and gives the facts in orderly, logical manner 
Show .. p. 100 says it well .. p. 92 oD 1D 
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APPLIANCE 


- MANUFACTURER 
exclusively 
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because before Appliance Manufacturer was created, there was no 
ONE publication serving the functional interests common to all manufac- 
turers of home appliances. TODAY, thousands of influential buyers no 
longer have to wade through hundreds of publications (serving only single 
functions for industry in general) to find specific information on all com- 
mon problems in the appliance manufacturing industry. TODAY . 
they have Appliance Manufacturer. 

Proof that these readers have long needed and now use Appliance Manu- 
facturer? Here it is: a recent study of Appliance Manufacturer's audience 
proves that no other publication duplicates Appliance Manufacturer's 
coverage by even as much as 20% 

So TODAY, Appliance Manufacturer is read—and read avidly—by these 
thousands and thousands of readers in 1,446 appliance manufacturing 
plants—turning out millions and millions of products such as the following: 


Appliance Manufacturer? 


Roasters 

Shavers 

Sewing Machines 

Television Sets 

Toasters 

Tape Recorders 

Vacuum Cleaners & 
Polishers 

Woffle Irons 

Sandwich Grills 

Washers, Clothes 

Water Heaters 

Water Systems 


Air Conditioners Hotplates 
Broilers Incinerators 
Clocks, Electric Ironing Machines 
Clothes Dryers Irons 

Coffee Makers Kitchen Cabinets 
Dehumidifiers Knife Sharpeners 
Dishwashers Lawn Mowers 
Electric Bed Coverings Movie Projectors 
Fans Mixers and Blenders 
Food Disposal Units Phonographs 
Fryers, Deep Fat Oil Burners 
Furnaces, Gas & Oil Radios 

Heating Pads Ranges 

Home Freezers Refrigerators 


«t-te spc a pl RTA PSL Ato EE ‘ 


advertises in 
Appliance Manufacturer? 


There's not room to give a complete list of advertisers and agencies 
who recognize Appliance Manufacturer's value, but the names below give 
an indication of the type of industry and calibre of agency reaching this 
market through Appliance Manufacturer. 

ADVERTISERS—Bundy Tubing; National Lead; Robert Gair; General 
Controls; Glidden; B. F. Goodrich; Houdaille-Hershey; Jarecki Machine & 
Tool; Minnesota Mining & Mfg.; New Jersey Zinc; Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg.; Phalo Plastics; Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut; Acme Steel; 
Corning Glass Works; Driver-Harris; DuPont, Finishes Div.; Eaton Mfg.; 
Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Gaylord Container; General Tire & Rubber; 
Ingersoll-Rand; Kux Machine; National Broadcasting; Packard Electric 
Div. General Motors; Parker-Kalon Div., General American Transporta- 
tion; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div.; Essex Wire Corp.; Robertshaw- 
Fulton; Shakeproof Div., Illinois Tool Works; Struthers Wells; General 
Electric; Tinnerman Products; United-Carr Fastener; United States Rubber; 
Westinghouse Electric. 

AGENCIES—Klau-Van Pietersom; Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance; 
Marschalk & Pratt; Cramer-Krasselt; Geare-Marston; D. P. Brother & Co.; 
Rogers & Smith; Griswold-Eshleman; James Thomas Chirurg; G. M. 
Basford; Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Oakleigh R. French & Assoc.; 
D'Arcy Advertising; Campbell-Ewald; Maxon; Waldie & Briggs; Gray & 
Rogers; Walker & Downing; N. W. Ayer & Son; Meldrum & Fewsmith; 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


t 
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Proof of Effectiveness? 


Advertisers COME BACK and MORE COME IN—every year to give 
us this dynamic growth: 





1954 | 1955 
(our first year) 


Advertising 550 More than 
Pages 750 Pages 


(and still growing with a GROWTH INDUSTRY!)...and WHY do 





~ BPA 
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is Appliance Manufacturer's 
Editorial Policy? 


First, of course, it is edited exclusively for manufacturers of gas, oil 
and electrical appliances. 

All articles are staff written and thoroughly researched—with emphasis 
on design and production. 

A recent reader study showed primary reader interests in the following 
phases of appliance manufacturing: 
Packaging, Ware- 

housing & Shipping 
Sales Management 
Advertising & 

Merchandising 
Development Research 
Product Servicing 


Inspection & Testing 
Production & Methods 
Engineering 
Design & Design 
Engineering 
Quality Control 


Administration 
Operating & Manu- 

facturing (manage- 

ment level) 
General Production 
Forming & Fabrication 
Finishing Purchasing & 
Assembly Procurement 

And how well do these readers like Appliance Manufacturer's editorial 
policy? In 1954, 88,225 reprints of 24 articles in the publication were 
ordered by readers! 
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does the Market Buy? 


Appliance manufacturers are the country's second largest users of sheet 
metal; the second largest users of die castings; they buy basic materials, 
components, plant equipment and custom services; it is a mass producing 
and a mass buying industry . . below are representative items this 
industry buys in huge quantities: 

Insulation Hardware and Trim 
Plastics Castings and Forgings 
Custom Stampings Electrical Components 
Die Castings Finishings Equip t 
Name Plates and Supplies 

Heat Control Equipment Shipping Containers 
Appliance Accessories Sheet Metal and Other 
Electric Motors Raw Materials Glass Components 
Electrical Heating Plant Equipment Moulded Rubber Goods 


cles sc RAO cena aati 
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Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 





reads Appliance Manufacturer? 


Readers in 1446 plants—in small plants as well as huge factories—have 
two things in common: they manufacture appliances and they like 
Appliance Manufacturer. Here are some representative comments (we have 
hundreds more) from some representative functional plant positions: 

A Production Department executive says: “Appliance Manufacturer is 
doing a splendid job of filling a gap that has existed too long in industrial 
publications.” 

A Product Design and Engineering Department employee says: “Well- 
written ... has been the source of several good ideas for us as well as 
giving us leads on sources of supply for components.” 

A Sales Vice President says: “Top notch info! Since our first copy, we 
have sent 20 inquiries . . . resulting in 4 new sources of supply!” 

These readers are from the varied departments which make up the 
industry—Appliance Manufacturer reaches them all — Administrative; 
Financial; Production (engineering, forming and fabricating, finishing, 
assembly, inspection and testing, packaging); Product Design and Engi- 
neering; Purchasing and Procurement; Distribution (sales, merchandising, 
advertising, service) and many other titles. 

A complete and thorough breakdown based on SIC classifications is 


available on request. 


they come back? Here's what one leading appliance manufacturer* says: 
“. . . 16 days after publication we received an inquiry from a very 
prominent manufacturer.” 

. the first we had had from him.” 
“|. . two weeks later received his first order!” 
“... amounting to MORE THAN FIFTY TIMES THE DOLLARS AND 
CENTS SPENT ON SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*name on request 
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Two recent recognitions of AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN's editorial service to its readers: 


Hiustrated immediately to the right; the Indus- ff 
( WS, 


W / 


AWARD 


of NPERII 
» 


trial Marketing 17th Annual Editorial Competition, Jor Editorial 

Award of Merit, Merchandising, Trade and Export Excellence 

Merchandising, Trade and Export Papers 

1955 
AWARD OF MERIT TO 
vi American Lumberman od 

For outstanding series of articles 
pablisted during the periud 
ending December 31, 1954 
ia the seventeratb snncal 


Papers, “For outstanding series of articles pub- 
lished during the period ending December 3i, 


1954..." 


Illustrated far right; The Associated Business 


Publications, 1955 Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achieve- 
ment Awards, Awards of Merit, Division B, “ . 


for the best reporting of a major event or project.” 


AWARD 
of NPERIT 


Both awards—the only 1954-55 such awards 


won by a building material dealer business pub- 


INDUSTRIAL ——— = 
MARKETING ro < Comal 0. Carton, usaniiale tébites al 


clmesinan Renters ed Melty Bots Merchevedise: 


lication—are for a series of articles on the Univer- 
sity of Illinois’ Lu-Re-Co system of residential house 


construction, the building material dealer's answer 


to the increasing competition of prefabricated re eee eee 


house factories. 


service program 
helps lumber dealers sell more 


industry 


During the past three years AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has developed an industry service pro- 
gram designed to help lumber dealers sell more 
building materials, at a higher profit. 

The basic concept of this program is “dealer control 


of the sale, through becoming the building material 


industry’s first point of contact with the end con- 
99 

sumer. 

More and more dealers are embracing this program 

due to a steady decline in their net profit ratios, 

despite ever increasing sales volume. 


The program consists of practical management and 


merchandising tools, developed by the editors of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which dealers can di- 
rectly apply in the day to day operation of their 
businesses. 

These tools range from advertising mats to compen- 


satory pricing instruction booklets, from store ban- 


PUBLICATION 





to reach lumber and building material dealers 


AMERICAN 


Building Products Merchandiser 


Editorial and Executive Offices: Twentieth Floor, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 





Dealers will have your product 
story handy for their all year 
reference—if it's in our 

annual DEALER PRODUCTS FILE 
issue. Write for full details. 








MERICAN 
UMBERMAN 








building materials 


ners and display materials to four day merchandis- 
ing clinics, from point of sale display fixtures to 


dealer consumer direct mail material. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the only source, to 
date, dealers have had for these vital industry serv- 
ices. Which is one reason why 1,084 proven mer- 
chandising building material dealers, who re- 
sponded to a recent nation-wide survey, voted it 


their preferred business publication*. 


Little wonder, too, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has the highest circulation in its field: 27,767 aver- 


age total paid circulation. 


(*) Copies of this new study now available. 


Through their use of the special AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN dealer tools illustrated below, several thou- 
sand retailers sell an increased volume of building 
materials, at a higher profit. 


More than 1,300 of the nation’s leading building material dealers have 
attended the 44 state and regional management and merchandising 
clinics, designed and conducted by Art Hood, the Editor of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, during the past two years. 


Financial Advisory Service. Hundreds of dealers have taken advantage of 
this unique AMERICAN LUMBERMAN confidential service, that will analyze 
a profit and loss statement against favorable industry averages, without 
cost to the dealer. 


In the last 18 months, dealers have bought more than $26,000 worth of 
advertising mats from AMERICAN LUMBERMAN's ADservice—an effective, 
low-cost newspaper advertising copy service designed exclusively for build- 
ing material dealers. 





MBERNMAN 


Published every other Monday 


Financial 6-5380 Other Offices: ATLANTA, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK and the WEST COAST 
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COPpy chasers e e begins on p. 89 


read 
dew points 


INSTANTLY 
-- ACCURATELY 


Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


"nny > 


+ ALURNUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
243.D Aicow Boitding, 
rab 9. Pa 


Lecilone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


The Alnor Dewpointer takes the guess 
work out of dew point readings 
makes it easy, even on-technical 
personnel, to achieve consistent accy- 
racy. That's becouse fog is suspended 
in an enclosed chamber, under con- 
trotted conditions which con be repre: 
duced time aftertime anywhere. This 
moons faster readings, too, with no 
time lest calculoting varibies, And 
the Alnor Dewpeointer « completely 
setf-conteined. requires no external 
coolant or avxitiery epporetus. # op- 
erates on sither o.c. or the enclosed 
battery. Avoilable in three ranges... 
for dew points between ~ 20°F. ond 
room temperature, trom ~ 80°F. to 
~ O°F_ and trom ~ 80°F. to room temp- 
erature. For more information, send 
for your copy of the Alnor Dewpeointer 
felletin. fitineis Testing Loboratories, 
inc., Room S59, 420 North La Selle 
Street, Chicage 10, Htinois 


ection, please fet me 


ef your focet Th 


Executone . . 


*Oakite. Here’s a quarter page 
with all the bluntness of corn 
cure copy (see p. 96) . . “Air Filters 
Soaked Clean in only Ten minutes!” 


” 


“Why, they look like new!” exclaimed 
the plant superintendent when he ex- 
amined six air filters that the Oakite 


Man had just reconditioned. 


It was a striking demonstration indeed! 
Before cleaning, the filters had been 
covered with a clinging, clogging mess 
of oil, dirt, dust, and cinders. The Oakite 
Man had merely immersed the filters in 
a boiling solution of Oakite Composi- 
tion No. 22 and hose rinsed. Every bit 
of oil and grime had been completely 
removed from all six filters — and the 
entire process had taken only ten min- 
utes!—Another sample of why it pays 
to consult Oakite first. For more details, 
call or write Oakite Products, Inc., 42 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


An OK AS _ INSERTED to Robert 
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a honey 


Forbes, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, New York. 

Mitts & Merrill . . a cost-conscious 
“seller” . . “Save up to 85% brush 
handling costs” (see p. 92). 

This group of ads have the com- 
mon virtue of doing more than hint- 
ing what they’d like the reader to do. 
To wit: 

* “Spot cars where you want to.” 
So says the Frank Hough Co., ad- 
vertising its “Payloader” (see p. 
96). And then “Switch cars when 
you want to.” And then, logically, 
“Put a Payloader car-mover in 
YOUR plant.” An OK AS INSERTED to 
copywriter Ray .Thomas, Irvin R. 
Abramson Advertising, Milwaukee. 


“Read dew points instantly 
accurately” is the suggestion of the 
Illinois Testing Laboratories. And 
then it goes on to show how the 
Alnor Dewpointer takes the guess- 
work out of dew point readings. 


“Don’t walk .. push a button and 
Talk!” is a honey . . the headline of 
a single column for Executone In- 
tercom Systems. 

But these two are better: 

“Always fasten aluminum with 
ALCOA Aluminum Fasteners” ..a 
single column for the Aluminum Co. 
of America. And . . “Specify Mar- 
den for your special needs” ..a 
quarter page (nifty layout, too) for 
Marden Mfg. Co. Better . . because 
the maker’s name is in each head- 
line. 

We could go on and on. 
space with “reason why” copy 
small space plugging hard on a major 
product feature . . small space push- 
ing catalogs and literature . . free 
trial offers . . price lists . . etcetera. 


. small 


Boost-of-the-Month 

A boost-of-the-month to Howard 
A. Harkavy, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Harkavy himself did the copywrit- 
ing. 

Creator of those little dillies 
promoting the sixth National Mate- 
rials Handling Show (see p. 96). 
Just 3 inches high, 1 column wide 

they’re real stoppers. Just got 
time to read you one of them: 


Dolly Got a Little Loaded 
Materials handing equipment carrying 
much too much? Then you're losing 
money. Fight materials handling obso- 
lescence in your plant. See hundreds of 
new developments in equipment, ma- 
chines, supplies and services exhibited 
by the industry's pacesetting manufac- 


turers. Write for free tickets. 


The Copy Chasers 


apecity MARDEN one 


tor your special needs 


TACH THU AG TO YORM LETTERNEAD FOR 
CATALOG. 


-. MARDEN MFG.., Inc. 


Marden . . fine headline, nifty layout 





vefied Petroleum Gas Industry . - - 


In the Liq 


7,150 Top Companies 
are your Major Market 


The LPG industry has set a new, all-time sales record every year for 
32 straight years! Today it serves 814 million consumers — in 
homes, on farms, in commerce and industry — and there are still 
10 million more to be sold. 


YOUR market in this phenomenal industry lies mainly in some 
5,900 bulk plants — where 85% of the buying power is concen- 
trated — and some 1,250 bottled gas dealers large enough to be 
buyers of your products. Al] these major companies are reached 
by B-P News, in its circulation of more than 13,000. 


Here is an annual market for hundreds of thousands of kitchen 
ranges, automatic water heaters, space heaters and furnaces, refrig- 
erators, clothes dryers and other domestic appliances . . . 


. for huge quantities of cylinders, tanks, valves, piping 
and related equipment used in making LPG installations; 
. for LPG carburetion, trucks and tractors, fork lifts and 


other power equipment, burners and torches, welding 
equipment; 


. for anything, in fact, that operates on fuel or power. 


Here is a market — not yet half grown in number of customers — 
which also presents limitless opportunities for additional sales to 
present customers. 





The Pre-eminent LPG Publication. 


Every year for 16 straight years 
BUTANE-PROPANE News has 
carried more advertising than 
any other LPG publication... 
32.7% more in 1954 than the 
second place magazine. 


setied Petroleum Gas tndestry 





in thee Lip 


Write for market facts and for a copy of the: atete 
new booklet ‘“Who Can Buy Your Products in 

the LPG Industry” — an up-to-date report 
based on a 1954 survey of all 40,609 cities 

and towns listed in the U. S. Official Postal 
Guide for 1953. 








A Jenkins Publication > 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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LATEST SURVEY SHOWS 


$7,921,699.50 | 


produced for Industry 


NOT ONLY INQUIRIES—BUT ORDERS 


If you sell to the industrial market, you are probably 
mentioned in the ‘Survey of Orders Placed by Industry 
Through Conover-Mast PurcHAsINnG DiIrREcToRY.”’ 
This survey, the third of its kind, has just been com- 
pleted. It shows the proportion of inquiries produced 
by C-MPD that resulted in actual orders. Questionnaires 
were sent to 3,562 typical inquirers. 


4,627 ORDERS PLACED 
The 1,641 users who responded reported that, of 8,140 
inquiries sent to companies listed in CONOvER-Mast 
PURCHASING DrreEcToRY, 4,627 orders were placed. In 
the case of 3,172 of these orders, the amount of business 
was specified. It totalled $7,921,699.50. 
The survey reveals: 
WHO PLACED THE ORDER 
WHO MADE THE SALE 
—and in most cases, the amount of the sale. 
OVER A HALF MILLION ORDERS ARE 
PLACED ANNUALLY THROUGH CON- 
OVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
—FOR A TOTAL OF $1,200,000,000 IN SALES! 


C-MPD GOES ONLY TO KNOWN USERS 
Obtaining data on orders placed is routine procedure 
for COoNOVER-Mast PurRcHASING DrrReEcTory. Investi- 
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gations of this sort are going on continuously to make 
certain that .... 
C-MPD IS USED FOR BUYING PURPOSES 
ONLY 
Before a new edition is sent out those who received the 
edition of the previous year are asked whether they 
used C-MPD in their buying. 
THEY GET THE NEW EDITION ONLY IF 
THEY PROVE THAT THEY ARE USING 
THE OLD ONE 


A POWERFUL BUSINESS-PRODUCER 
CoNOvVER-MastT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is a powerful 
business-producer ... AND FOR GOOD REASON. It reaches 
just about every worthwhile plant in the country —keeps 
your name not only before the purchasing agent, but 
the plant and engineering people as well. It is really a 
terrific advertising opportunity. 


ASK TO SEE THE SURVEY 

The C-MPD representative in your area will gladly 
show you the survey, and at the same time tell you 
how your company will get orders and buying inquiries 
through the CoNnovER-MAstT PuRCHASING DIRECTORY. 





in traceable SALES 


through Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY | 


This letter is typical of thousands 


ea 











onover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


let us know if the inquiry sent to 
elow and return this letter to us? 


« A Stamped return envelope 














Write for your free copy of “How to Increase Your 
Sales Through Industrial Directory Advertising.” 


t 
over-Mas 
Conon e nancrest 


el PHEOLL (xd 
as screws BOLTS oe ome 


J 














Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


205 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


7. 0: Y; 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 
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Inside the Industrial Buyer . . Deep inside, the industrial buyer has a miserable time of it. That was stressed 


in views ilke 


this from film presentation by J. Gordon Lippincott, industrial designer, at motivation research confer- 


ence. The point: research can reduce the misery, enabling sellers to help buyers make choice faster. 


} 


Can motivation research 
help industrial advertisers ? 


An array of specialists says yes; here's the full report 


A completely new approach to industrial 
advertising and selling has cropped up. . 
it's called motivation research. It brings 
“behavioral scientists” into the act 
psychologisis, physiologists, anthropolo- 
gists and others who are to provide basic 
and applied research to find out what 
makes industrial buyers buy. On this and 
many pages following is a full report on 
a discussion of the matter by a roster of 
specialists at the Ohio Valley Industrial 
Advertising Conference on Motivation Re- 
search in Cincinnati. 
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™ SOMETHING DIFFERENT and excit- 
ing has hit the sensible and con- 
servative, if not sometimes stodgy, 
industrial advertising and selling 
field. 

Industrial advertisers have dis- 
covered that the engineers and pur- 
chasing agents they sell to may not 
be the towers of reason about cost 
savings and tolerances that they 
were considered to be. It now ap- 
pears that these hardboiled, rational 
fellows may be influenced in their 
buying decisions by anxieties, the 
need for reassurance and a host of 
other emotional factors such as beset 
the rest of us all the time. 

What industrial admen are trying 


to do now is to learn more about 
these emotional factors. Then they 
want to see if they can capitalize on 
the emotional factors and turn them 
to their advantage in both adver- 
tising and,selling. 

The investigations even have a 
name . . motivation research. This 
kind of study has been carried on 
here and there for years by adver- 
tisers that sell to the public. But 
now industrial admen . . and par- 
ticularly some agencies . . are show- 
ing strong interest in it. 


Admen, Engineers Study It. . 
Whether the whole thing is worth 
while, how to find out more about 
it and how to develop the tech- 
niques of using this approach suc- 
cessfully were discussed by an im- 
posing array of experts on this new 
subject at a meeting of 200 admen, 
a sprinkling of market research 
analysts and even several engineers 
and top management executives, in 
Cincinnati. The meeting was the 
Ohio Valley Industrial Advertising 
Conference on Motivation Research, 














sponsored by the Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 

Speakers included Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, president, Institute for Re- 
search in Mass Motivations, pioneer 
in use of motivation research for 
marketing; Dr. James G. Miller, 
chairman of the department of psy- 
chology, University of Chicago; 
Stuart Siebert, vice-president, Weiss 
& Geller, advertising agency pioneer 
in motivation research to improve 
advertising; J. Gordon Lippincott of 
Lippincott & Margulies, industrial 
designer, and Edward C. Bursk, 
editor, Harvard Business Review. 
Don Oberg, manager of market 
planning, Jet Engine Dept., General 
Electric, was conference chairman 
and C. B. Larrabee, Printer’s Ink, 
was moderator. 

Speakers obviously agreed on sev- 
eral points. They believed that mo- 
tivation research is an exciting and 
promising new marketing tool 


Lippincott 


Miller 


research and the exactitudes of the 
scientific method are called for now 
in motivation research in order for 
it to work well in practice. 

“We have found,” he said, “that 
this exacting care often comes late 
in development of a new field. Sci- 
entists are human. When they don’t 
get the precision they want in their 
findings, they hazard guesses and 
they disagree. This leads to confu- 
sion, at first.” 

The danger, he said, is that moti- 
vation research will be oversold. 

“You or we [the experts] will 
oversell it. You are likely to drop 
$10,000 or $50,000 in our pockets 
just because you think there may 
be a chance we're talking sense. 
We will like that support, but we 
may not be able to produce . . yet.” 

But in ten years, he said, the 
chances for success will be much 
greater. 

He asserted that the specialists in 


Siebert 


Larrabee 


physical factors. Likewise, in the 
behavioral learn 
more facts, we will become better 
able to control human behavior.” 


sciences, aS we 


Buyer Is a Complex Fellow .. 
Dr. Dichter, like Dr. Miller, empha- 
sized the complexity of the indi- 
vidual man. “I have been asked to 
list the motivations most important 
in industrial buying,” he said. “That 
is like asking an engineer to list 
the most important components in 
making an engine run. Motivations 
are like cogwheels . . complex, in- 
terrelated. You cannot isolate them 
and list them in order of impor- 
tance.” 

“I am sorry, but that’s the way 
human nature operates . . not in a 
neat compact fashion. Individuals 
act in different ways at different 
times.” 

Dr. Dichter cited ways in which 


motivations can or should alter 


Dichter Bursk 


It Can Be Done. . Pane! of speakers at conference on motivation research said it can help advertise and sell more industrial 


Work at it, they advised, but don’t expect too much, at first. It's a supplement, not 


worthy of investigation. But they 
believed that a distressingly large 
proportion of companies don’t yet 
do an adequate job of conventional, 
quantitative market research and 
that this must precede motivation 
research. At least, the one cannot 
replace the other. 

The speakers also stressed that 
industrial advertisers, particularly 
top management, should look into 
motivation research, but that they 
shouldn’t expect too much of it in its 
present infancy or they may kill it. 

Dr. Miller, the university psy- 
chologist, warned that fundamental 


motivation research “now have cer- 
tain instruments that can be useful 
to you in a practical and applied 
way.” He said that the depth inter- 
view at the moment seems to be the 
best method of getting facts for 
marketing men, despite its short- 
comings. 

“There has been a real break- 
through in this field,” he asserted. 
“We have learned that we do not 
act as rational human beings.” 

“We are moving toward a new 
concept of man. In the physical 
sciences, as we learned more facts, 
we became better at controlling 


substitute, for other market research. 


your advertising and selling ap- 
proaches. Suppose steam 
shovel ads are read by operators. 
You can frighten an operator, Dr. 
Dichter said, with a headline that 
says, “This steam shovel can lift 
two tons of these boulders.” This 
confronts him with a beast that is 
beyond him. But you can change 
the head to “Sit down next to me. 
Merely lift this little lever and you 
lift two tons of these boulders.” 
This has a completely different ef- 
fect on the driver, an effect that 
may sell him rather than scare him. 
Motivation research may influ- 
yontinued on page 108 


your 
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* ADMINISTRATION 


THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER OF A MANUFACTURER 
OF WATER HEATERS: “I personally feel The Iron Age 
has been very useful. It serves the company well, 
too. The ads are very important to me. We deal 
with many of the advertisers. The technical articles 
have a lot to offer us. They are concisely-written, 


informative, to the point.” 


*K PRODUCTION 


THE PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT OF A MACHINE 
TOOL FIRM: “I find a number of helpful ideas in 
The lron Age... I’m sure I have put these ideas 
to use many times. I look through the ads for new 
parts and methods . . ..I sometimes send for the 
Free Publications. 1 have enjoyed and benefited 
from reading The Iron Age.” 





os ie 














when you buy tllron Age 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


...across all metalworking...48% of all industry 


* ENGINEERING 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF A MANUFACTURER OF OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS: “I like The Iron Age because it 
keeps me up to date on new ideas, methods and 
equipment. I find the ads interesting because the 
newest machinery is discussed in them. The mate- 
rial is comprehensive in the magazine, and I par- 
ticularly value the technical artieles.” 


* PURCHASING 


THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASING OF A STEEL MILL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY: ‘We have found Jron Age 
to be very reliable, and operate on its quotations. 
I do not pass my copy on, because I want it here 
with me in my office at all times. Of course there 
are other copies received in the company, but mine 
must be ready for reference constantly.” 





Motivation Research . . 


begins on p. 104 


ence the design of product. “An 
engineer,” Dr. Dichter said, “today 
knows that weight doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean strength, but he will toss 
a hand tool about in his hand, 
weighing it, as he considers its 
merits.” 

“It may be that the salesmen 
shouldn’t be talking much about 
pumps or cranes, if that be the 
product, but should be finding out 
why the buyer ever got into engi- 
neering. It might be because he 
likes power to move things about, 
or he likes precision of any kind. 
So it may be that your salesmen, 
or your ads, would do better to 
talk less about pumps and cranes 
and more about power and preci- 
sion, aS a means of creating true 
interest and enthusiasm in the buy- 
er. 

“The car manufacturer can build 
a quiet door lock, but instead he 
builds one that makes the door 
sound heavy when it slams shut.” 
And when you use these appeals to 
emotions, Dr. Dichter stressed, re- 
member . . “don’t be obvious about 
it. Keep up the illusion of rational- 
ity that the buyer needs to satisfy 
himself.” 


Buyer’s Misery of Choice . . 
Dr. Lippincott, the designer, said 
that motivation research, like good 
design, should find ways to reduce 
the industrial buyer’s “misery of 
choice.” He put on a colored slide 
film presentation to demonstrate the 
point. 

One of the surprises at the con- 
ference was supplied by Mr. Sie- 
bert who revealed that his agency 
has already put motivation research 
to work for industrial accounts. He 
cited case histories to show what 
is being done. 

He said “post-purchase anxiety” 
makes the industrial buyer, who has 
just made a purchase, a good reader 
of industrial ads. After he’s made 
a purchase, the buyer’ worries 
whether he made a mistake in his 
choice or whether he should have 
bought at all. He reads your ad. . 
every word .. and if it’s a good ad, 
it reassures him that your product 
and company are good. In effect he 
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can sit back and tell the vice-presi- 
dent: “So there. Tell me I’m not a 
smart buyer.” 

Mr. Bursk, the editor, pointed out 
that many competing industrial 
products today are very evenly 
matched. One product has a certain 
advantage but its competitor has 
another advantage. So it’s extreme- 


Academic view 


Wye 


ly important if you can be only a 
little better than your competition. 
Motivation research may _ supply 
that little something. 

The details on these and other 
points brought out are presented in 
condensations of addresses by con- 
ference speakers, appearing below 
and on the following pages. 5 


Basic research in ‘behavioral 


science’ must back ad studies 


Then predictions may be possible as never before 


By Dr. James G. Miller Chairman * Committee on Behavioral Sciences, University of 


Chicago 


® INCREASINGLY, industries which 
survive and grow are likely to take 
account of behavioral science re- 
search, as many have of physical 
science research in the past. 

The motivation of human be- 
havior can be scientifically studied 
from at least three major points of 
view. There is the whole field of 
neurology, endocrinology, physiol- 





Motivation Research 
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ogy .. all of those sciences which 
can be lumped together as biological 
sciences. 

The second major approach to the 
study of human behavior is from 
the framework of the social sciences 
. . psychology, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, economics, political sciences, 
etc. 

The other major approach is that 
of the employment of psychoana- 
lytic and psychiatric analyses. 

All three of these techniques for 


the study and prediction of human 
behavior can have a direct bearing 
on the solution of industrial sales 
problems. 


Solutions Require Tests .. In all 
three approaches it is recognized 
that human behavior results, in part, 
from motivation, and certainly the 
techniques of motivation research 
can be applied to selling . . includ- 
ing industrial selling. To the extent, 
however, that we are going to be 
able to provide most exact solutions 
to the problems which you bring 
out of your experience and your 
needs, we are going to need scien- 
tifically to test the hypotheses which 
underlie motivation research. This 
is the role which universities can 
most adequately fulfill, often in co- 
operation with industrial and ad- 
vertising firms. 

We have real hopes that the time 
will come when we will be able to 
develop research that will give com- 
parable precision of prediction about 
some aspects of the mass behavior 
of a whole nation, as that which we 
can obtain regarding the behavior 

Continued on page 110 
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160,000,000 Barrels 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
Yearly Requirements 
v é 5 Over 150% Greater 
Than in 1954 


50,000,000 Barrels 7 
A Expansion to Peak 





on 


PROJECTED PORTLAND CEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHWAYS ALONE 


HERE'S WHY YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ 
1955 AUGUST CEMENT ISSUE! 


The proposed highway construction alone will call for a pro- 

jected increase in cement production of 150% in the next few 

years! Total cement capacity is expected to reach over 400 

million barrels annually by 1959! Here’s the booming, active 

market that each year looks to Rock Products’ August Cement 

issue as the final authority in the industry. This big issue will 

carry your sales message to the largest cement industry cir- SS 

culation of any magazine in the field. Rock Products’ circula- CLOSING DATE — July 8. 

tion of 17,181 is all-paid and more than its competitor’s com- bt ciclo 
: : ; : egular rates apply. 

bined paid and free circulation! 





TH — 






































ROCK PRODUCTS: 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES LONDON GERMANY 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication ARP 
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Motivation Research . . 
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of an aggregate of red corpuscles. 
Conceivably we may be able, after 
such research, to predict the flow of 
the buying public on Fifth Avenue, 
much as we predict the flow of en- 
ergy through an intricate network 
of nerves, or the cresting of flood 
waters in the Mississippi. We may 
be able, in time, to provide relative- 
ly rigorous prediction as to how 
your prospective customers will re- 
spond to one sales presentation as 
against another. 


What It Will Take . . Within the 
past few weeks, the whole nation . . 
the whole world . . has rejoiced in 
the news of the Salk story . . this 
new weapon with which to fight a 
frightening and costly disease 
polio. Scientific men, fighting with 
the weapons of scientific research, 
were responsible for this victory. 
But, I would remind you that lit- 
erally hundreds of years of research 
went into making the Salk discov- 
ery possible; that thousands of man- 
hours by the most brilliant and ded- 
icated scientists were poured into 
this effort; that millions of dollars 
were spent in laboratories to pro- 
duce this happy conclusion. Noth- 
ing less than such an effort is needed 
in the more difficult, yet in many 
ways more important, fields of the 
behavioral sciences. 

On the Edward R. Murrow show 
on the day of report and evaluation, 
a group of eminent scientists were 
asked what problem should next re- 
ceive the kind of public attention 
and support that has been given to 
polio research. There was consensus 
that the most significant new medi- 
cal research should be on the prob- 
lems of mental health and related 
behavior problems. This awareness 
of the importance of behavioral sci- 
ence by the medical profession must 
be matched by an enlightened sup- 
port from American business and 
industry if we are to give you sci- 
entific knowledge about human be- 
havior; if we are to learn eventually 
how the consumer’s mind operates; 
if we are to provide more precise 
answers to how motivation research 
can be properly applied to industrial 
selling. = 
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products in General American Airslide’ Cars is 


AIRSLIDE CARS — now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products. 


Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 


safer, easier —and costs less! 


x_n 


iY GENERAL AMERICAN 
) TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


t. Chicago 90, inenos 








Funny, But. . Ad for General American Transportation Corp., 


uses humor but is careful not t 


x 


substitute it for concrete knowl- 


edge. Ad doesn't poke fun at, but implies the responsibility of, 


man to whom ad is directed. Weiss & Geller, the agency, says 


motivation research sh 


humor can be us. 


Agency man’s experience 


ws this apy 


roach is preferable, and the 


Buyer wants not facts alone, 


but ‘reassurance of adequacy’ 


Vice-President 


By Stuart Siebert 


® I AM NOT a psychologist. I am an 
advertising man. 

And as an advertising man I am 
more concerned with the application 
of motivation research findings than 
with the techniques of the research. 

What is the purpose and value of 
motivation research in connection 
with every type of product, indus- 
trial as well as consumer? Not to 
provide a dramatic, magic formula 
for guaranteeing sales. Not to re- 
place the creative talents of writers, 
art directors and planners. But sim- 
ply to help us understand our cus- 
tomer a little better and so to reach 


¢ Weiss & Geller, Chicago 


him with the words, illustrations 
and ideas that will hit that “pocket- 
book nerve.” It is now seven years 
since our agency began to use mo- 
tivation research in this manner to 
stimulate the creation of new sales 





Motivation Researcn 
Conference 





and advertising approaches. Today, 
it is not only a practical, but an 
indispensible tool in every phase of 
our agency service. 

Continued on page 114 
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Commissioner of Public Works Watson and Street Commissioner Switzer inspect sewer cleaning equipment. 


Quatity Gounts WHEN HUNTINGTON SELECTS 


Municipal Equipment 


Does a city always have to accept the “lowest bid”? Not in most 
states, and the Huntington, Indiana (pop. 15,079) story is evidence. 


When Commissioner of Public Works Gordon L. Watson needs 
equipment, his purchasing recommendations have to be approved 
by a board consisting of the Mayor, City Attorney, and himself. 


Advertisements for bids are published and sent to the manufacturers. 
“The award is made only after a comparative analysis of quality, 


GORDON L. WATSON 


durability, and the kind of service the equipment will render,” says 


Commissioner Watson. “Price is considered, of 
course, but it can never be the only factor. Many 
manufacturers have convinced us of the super- 
iority of their products, making a higher price 
well justified.” 


Commissioner Watson (he’s also City Engi- 
neer and Water Works Superintendent) has been 
a regular reader of THE AMERICAN City since 
1933, and he keeps his eyes open for equipment 
that will prove to be in the taxpayers’ interest. 
Your message about quality will be seen by men 
like Mr. Watson, if you invest your advertising 
dollars in THE AMERICAN City. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y: 
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There’s nothing unique 

















... about punched cards 


Collecting market data on punched cards is 
not unusual today. 


Using these cards as we do to match industrial 
publication coverage to the number of worth- 
while establishments is unusual. 


Reporting coverage figures to advertisers on 
the Standard Industrial Classification* (S.I.C.) 
basis was distinctly a PENTON development. 
We are glad to see that more and more pub- 
lishers are swinging over to this modern 
method of circulation analysis. 


Plant counts will some day be required from 
all industrial publishers. Many progressive 
media buyers request them now. Without this 
information the advertiser is “flying blind” 
because he has no means of checking the 
number of worthwhile units covered (or 
missed) by a business magazine. 


When you’re using a PENTON publication 
you know how many worthwhile units are 
reached. Coverage reported on the S.I.C. basis 
enables you to measure it in relation to the 
total number of units. You can evaluate the 
proportion of the market buying power you 
are reaching, because information on size or 
type of establishments is also reported. 


The ability to buy coverage in this modern 
way is just one of the extra values you get 
when it’s a PENTON publication. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


ior ka TO’ 


Publishing 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


... but there is 
about the way 


PENTON 


uses them 


Company 
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Motivation's like iceberg . . one tenth visible . . begins on p. 104 


Only for Chewing Gum? .. 
And that brings us to another ques- 
tion. Does motivation research help 
us create better advertising for the 
Inland Steel Co., General American 
Transportation Corp. or the Visking 
Corp. as effectively as it helps us 
to sell Toni home permanents, Mo- 
gen David Wine or Spearmint 
chewing gum? 

Our experience is that motivation 
research does help . . and for a very 
good reason: industrial customers 
are people, too. People who are sub- 
ject to the same kind of hidden 
emotional judgments, beliefs, prej- 
udices, desires and fears when they 
buy for business as when they buy 
for their personal consumption. 

In both industrial and consumer 
purchase, our studies have shown, 
the combinations of motivations that 
lead to the buying decision may be 
compared with an iceberg .. one- 
tenth visible and nine-tenths sub- 
merged. The visible tenth is the 
conscious, rational evaluation of 
need, price and quality upon which 
every industrial purchase is theo- 
retically based. But the submerged 
nine-tenths, we have found, the un- 
conscious, emotional motivations, 
play just as great a part in the pur- 
chase of a carload of widgets as they 
do in milady’s selection of her 
Easter bonnet. 

For one of our industrial clients, 
this conflict between conscious and 
hidden attitudes was interestingly 
revealed by an opinion § survey 
which was conducted simultaneous- 
ly with a series of projective tests. 

Our client was a large corporation 
supplying a basic material to manu- 
facturing customers of every size. 
These clients, in turn, manufactured 
many different types of finished 
products. 


Uneasy Feeling . . The problem 
was not to solve any particular or 
immediate sales crisis, but simply to 
learn if a more effective advertising 
and selling approach could be dis- 
covered. Sales executives of the 
company had long had an uneasy 
feeling that the company’s relation- 
ship with many of its customers 
was not all it should be, and we 
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were interested in looking at the 
image of our client as it was re- 
flected in both the conscious and 
emotional opinions of its customers. 

The opinion research survey, con- 
ducted in the most impartial and 
objective manner by a well-quali- 
fied independent research organiza- 
tion, painted a glowing picture. Cus- 
tomers felt that prices and policies 
were fair, equitable and keenly com- 
petitive. The company’s contribution 
to civic affairs, to the economy of 
the community and to the technical 
advancement of industry in general, 
was known and praised. Labor poli- 
cies were considered good, and the 
customers felt our client was dedi- 
cated to a high standard of quality 
and craftsmanship. The company’s 
attitude toward technical advice and 
other services seemed to be all that 
the customer could wish. 

In each of these respects, our 
client was usually ranked second, 
often first, and never less than third 
in an industry known for its com- 
prehensive public relations efforts. 
This was a highly creditable show- 
ing since our client was neither first, 
second or third in size in the indus- 
try. 


Tests Trip Up a Test . . On the 
surface, therefore .. the visible 
tenth of the iceberg . . no problems 
existec. The company was doing 
fine. 

But our projective tests. . 
ering the submerged nine-tenths of 
the iceberg . . told a far more com- 
plete story. True, they confirmed 
that our client was held in high 
regard in all of the important fields 
touched upon by the opinion study. 
The difference, however, was in the 
deeper emotional reactions of a very 
important segment of the market. . 
the small customer. 

Through our tests (role playing, 
sentence completion and a modified 
Thematic Apperception Test) these 
customers told us the attitudes they 
thought other buyers might have 
toward our client. And in so doing, 
they clearly revealed their own at- 
titudes . . an underlying feeling of 
hostility. 

This hostility, 


uncov- 


we found, was 


caused not by any deliberate action 
or policy of the company but by an 
imagined attitude which the custo- 
mer read into the company’s ad- 
vertising and the manner of its 
salesmen. 


Hostilities Uncovered . . This at- 
titude, customers imagined, was one 
of condescension toward the little 
fellow, an indication that the little 
customer was tolerated rather than 
appreciated . . and that his problems 
were neither interesting nor impor- 
tant to the large supplier. 

From the tests, the causes of this 
hostility could be easily understood. 
The client’s industry is one of giants 

. organizations of basic importance 
to the economy. In their laborato- 
ries, these great corporations were 
constantly solving important tech- 
nical problems of other industrial 
giants. And it was natural that these 
dramatic accomplishments should be 
the basis of the company’s advertis- 
ing. It was also natural that the 
company’s salesman would feed his 
own ego by a little industrial “name 
dropping” when calling on a small 
customer. 

Once exposed and understood, this 
hostility was easy to combat. Our 
client’s advertising began to speak 
with pride of contributions toward 
solving the problems of small cus- 
tomers as well as large. And it was 
indirectly emphasized that these 
problems taxed the ingenuity, skill 
and research facilities of our client 
fully as much as did the problems 
of larger customers. 

In addition, the new advertising 
touched with friendly humor upon 
the complexities and importance of 
the purchasing agent’s job. . it was 
no cinch discharging such responsi- 
bilities, the ads implied, and the 
supplier realized it. 

Coupled with a new, similar ap- 
proach in sales training and sales 
meetings, the effectiveness of the 
advertising increased and the client 
benefited measureably in both in- 
creased sales and improved custo- 
mer relations. 


Test by Mail . . Incidentally, the 
projective tests used in this partic- 
ular research were circulated by 
mail. As far as I know this was the 
first time projective tests were ever 

Continued on page 118 








... and fishing’s better in 47 other states, too! Why? 


maintenance . . . airports ... parks . . . waterworks 
traffic control. 


Public works everywhere are on an all-out drive to 
clean up—and prevent—stream pollution. It’s part 
of an estimated $1.8 billion program for new— 
and better—sewerage and waste disposa! facilities 
across the nation. More and move plants are being 
planned and built . . . and the need for them con- 
tinues to grow, as communities and industrial plants 
expand all over the country. 


Who does the buying for this vast public works 
program? The engineers and technical officials, and 
consultants. These are the men who specify 
recommend ... buy .. . and operate the equipment 
and services needed for the job! They are the men 
who read Pustic Works Magazine . . . for the help 
it gives them in all the wide range of their respon- 
sibilities . . . highway and street construction and 
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310 East 45 th St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Every month Puptic Works Magazine helps 
these engineers solve their problems . . . helps them 
plan new and better facilities for the cities, counties, 
and states. And, the WATER WORKS MANUAL and 
Catalog File . . . the SEWERAGE MANUAL and Cata- 
log File . . . the STREET and HIGHWAY MANUAL and 
Catalog File . . . are the basic reference books for 
the public works market. 

Pustic Works Magazine is the place to sell this 
market . . . and the MANUALS keep your product- 
facts at the buyers’ finger-tips all year-long! May 
we show you proof of this magazine’s circulation 
and sales power—among your customers? Use the 
coupon below. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
310 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


I would like to see your demonstration, Please 


phone me for a date. 
My product is 
Company name 


Address 
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“TOPPING OUT” 


... the proud moment when the highest 


point of a structure is reached 


Steel and concrete replace blueprints. Lofty heights 
replace lofty dreams. The face of the earth has been changed. 
A big, proud, memorable moment has arrived. And a common 
pride in a big job well done is shared by the planners, technicians 
and workers who toiled to achieve it. 


And what an achievement! Nature’s materials, in the hands of 
skilled men, have been transformed into progress. But that’s 
what construction is! A constant challenge to improve on what’s 
been done before. Always changing. New designs, new materials, 
new methods forever replacing the old. 


How do the people of construction keep up with these changes ? 
Under the pressure of time and geographical limitations... is it 
possible to stay well informed ? Communication assumes enor- 
mous proportions. To shoulder this responsibility it takes Engi- 
neering News-Record and its unique facilities. 


EN-R is depended upon—every week—by almost every important 
construction man. It’s his full time partner. Informing, inter- 
preting, advising and, yes, inspiring him. What he gets from 
EN-R he can’t get anywhere else. Little wonder it takes one of the 
largest editorial staffs of any magazine in the world to turn out 
EN-R. Little wonder, too, EN-R does so much more for its 
advertisers. 


In building and construction... 


If you’re important, you either read 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


or you advertise in it, or both 
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given in this manner. The practical 
results of this experiment were 
highly satisfactory in stimulating 
more effective advertising and we 
plan to develop the technique for 
clients where cost, the wide scatter- 
ing of customers, or other factors 
may prohibit personal interviews. 

One of the most useful findings 
to come out of our industrial moti- 
vation research has been the recog- 
nition of three emotional elements 
present to some degree in almost 
every purchase: the reassurance of 
competence, the search for an au- 
thority figure, and a post-purchase 
anxiety. 


Inside the Buyer .. These find- 
ings were confirmed by a motivation 
study in consumer buying patterns. 
I will tell you about these emotional 
factors in the consumer study, for 
this reason: The elements are the 
same as in industrial buying, we 
have found, but the explanation is 
necessarily more directly and less 
technically described in the con- 
sumer study. 

For the consumer study, one of 
our psychologists spent five weeks 
as a retail salesman on the floor 
of one of the country’s largest ap- 
pliance dealers. His mission was to 
observe and analyze customer re- 
actions as the purchase decision was 
made. 

His report stressed the three emo- 
tional elements: the reassurance of 
competence, the search for an au- 
thority figure and a post-purchase 
anxiety. 


Needs Reassurance . . Stripped 
to their essentials, these expressions 
simply mean; first, that the customer 
needs to find in every sale some re- 
assurance that his role in life is 
important .. and that he is filling 
that role with competence. 

To a woman buying a washing 
machine, for example, the transac- 
tion is an important way of reas- 
suring herself and demonstrating to 
her husband that her responsibilities 
in the home are important and 
necessary to the family’s well being. 
And by being a shrewd and knowl- 
edgable buyer of the washing ma- 
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chine she demonstrates to both her 
husband and herself that she knows 
how to handle this important job of 
homemaking. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
she is not always completely sure 
she will make the right decision in 
selecting a washer. So the need for 
reassurance of her competence is 
matched by an anxiety lest she 
prove to her husband, and herself, 
that she really is incompetent after 
all. 

And that’s where the authority- 
figure comes in someone or 
something who can be trusted to 
make the decision for her without 
appearing to do so. In a good many 
cases, of course, this authority- 
figure turns out to be the salesman. 
Or it may be a friend or relative 
whose advice is sought, or Consum- 
er Reports, or the reputation of the 
manufacturer or some symbol con- 
tained in the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising. 


Post-Purchase Anxiety .. Once 
the purchase has been made, with 
the help of the authority-figure, the 
third element post-purchase 
anxiety usually appears. This 
anxiety, familiar to all of us, is the 
conviction that we have done the 
wrong thing. We should either have 
bought the other brand or else not 
made the purchase at all. 

A common antidote for this anx- 
iety is to return to the manufactur- 
ers advertising for reassurance 
of our good judgment. 

Now this may be very interesting, 
you are probably saying, but how 
can this woman’s emotional attitudes 
toward buying a washing machine 
be likened to those of an industrial 
buyer? After all, the purchase of a 
washing machine is an infrequent 
and important event in this woman’s 
life. No wonder she is anxious about 
her decision. But an experienced, 
practical buyer of industrial prod- 
ucts is a different breed of cat. These 
decisions are daily occurrences with 
him, and he ought to be pretty cal- 
loused against such anxieties. 


More So. . Well, there is a differ- 
ence, true enough. But the differ- 


ence, according to our findings, is 
not that the industrial buyer has 
less anxiety .. he is apt to have 
more. For in making his decisions, 
frequent as they are, he is under 
the pressure of many different 
people at various levels of impor- 
tance and he must reassure himself 
of his competence in the eyes of 
each of them. 

It is somewhat as if our washing 
machine buyer not only had to be 
concerned with her husband’s reac- 
tion, but also that of her father, her 
children, her mother-in-law and the 
cleaning woman. (And, incidentally, 
that is not altogether an unknown 
situation either, according to our 
psychologists. ) 

The recognition of these three 
emotional elements now plays its 
important part in the creation of all 
advertising for our industrial clients. 
How can we acknowledge the im- 
portance of the buyer’s work and his 
skill in discharging it, we ask our- 
selves. What authority-figure will 
the customer find in the ad? And 
what reassurance will he find if he 
returns to the advertising during 
his period of post-purchase anxiety? 

As a final example, you may be 
interested in the findings of a moti- 
vation study where industrial buy- 
ers revealed some of their attitudes 
toward advertising itself. 


Diversification Problems . . The 
client was a large corporation serv- 
ing many different types of indus- 
trial customers in many different 
ways. For example, it manufactured 
products for some customers, while 
for others it performed industrial 
services. 

The problems for which we sought 
answers arose out of this combina- 
tion of activities: 

» How did the customers of the 
manufacturing division feel about 
the company’s service activities? 
And how did the service customers 
feel about the manufacturing? 

» Was a horizontal campaign stress- 
ing the company’s diversification 
needed . . or should the client’s ad- 
vertising be broken down into sepa- 
rate campaigns, each aimed at sepa- 
rate industries? 

The answers to these questions 
were obtained through a series of 
depth interviews held with industrial 

Continued on page 122 





The above locale is a part of the great Union Minere du Haut Katanga mining ment and supplies. Field editors keep in constant “‘touch’’ with mining abroad 
property which encompasses the world’s richest copper and cobalt ore deposits. and here in the U. S., and that ‘“‘touch’’ becomes alive in WORLD MINING- 
Located in the depths of the Belgian Congo, this mining operation is largely the export edition, and MINING WORLD—the domestic edition, required reading 
equipped with American manufactured mining and metallurgical machinery, equip- for important mining men throughout the world 


From Jadotville to Kolwezi 


Or from Larap to Cebu, MINING WORLD and WORLD MINING go where the great 

mining industry activity is taking place. Foreign mining is spending over $400,000,000 

with U. S. manufacturers this year, and on the domestic scene, over a billion dollars in 

new plant construction and replacement equipment will be invested in 1955. 
Advertisers in the know choose MINING WORLD and WORLD MINING 
for their 


© Worldwide Editorial Leadership 
e Largest Circulation in the Most Active U. S. Mining Areas 
© Largest Foreign Circulation 


For specific information on the Mine Market, write to MINING WORLD, 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 


Do you haye a copy of the 1955 Export Mine Report, recently prepared by MINING 
WORLD? Copies of this high interest, high demand report are still available. Write 
today to Mining World for a copy and it will be sent to you by return mail. 


a af e he pe. FS. 
= Mining World @ @ 
= i and its companion export edition 


World Mining (controlled) 


available scparately or in combination 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Seattle * Los Angeles 
Vancouver (B.C.) * New Orleans * London, England 


*All Miller Freeman Publications are field edited, each editor and his staff 
working, living and reporting from the field on the industries they serve. 
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This is a story of ten men who traced 
a trend and rendered a report. Their 
assignment was to get the facts on what 
was being done about modernizing elec- 
tric utilities distribution systems. 

As editors, they knew that the resi- 
dential and rural consumption of elec- 
trical energy had doubled in less than 
six years... and that a change in dis- 
tributing facilities wasmandatory. They 
knew, too, that operators were anxious 
to exchange ideas that would help fight 
obsolescence. But the information had 
to be assembled, analyzed, and made 
available. 

So, for a period of ten months, Elec- 
trical World ran editorials asking utili- 
ties what they were going to do about 
the future. Then, armed with a detailed 
and tested 6-page questionnaire, ten 
editors with from 6 to 47 years’ experi- 
ence ... and all of them graduate engi- 
neers . . . hit, the road in 42 states. 
Thousands of miles of travel resulted in 
over 300 personal interviews with ex- 
ecutives of 107 electric utilities serving 
63% of the nation’s customers. 




















They paced an 


The results of the survey, together 
with pertinent editorial comments, ap- 
peared in two issues of Electrical World. 
And after the articles appeared . . . over 
19,500 copies of the report were sold 
to people in the industry. 

What makes a magazine a leader in 
its field? There are many factors, but 
chief among them is the ability and 
resourcefulness of the editors who give 
each page its breath of life. McGraw- 
Hill editors are specialists. They know 
their fields. They live with the prob- 
lems of the men—within these fields— 
who look to them for accurate report- 
ing of news that is vital to their industry. 

Their ‘‘product”’ has te be good. Edi- 
torial quality must be consistently 
maintained because every McGraw- 
Hill publication is sold to its subscribers 
. . . bought because of the ability of 
McGraw-Hill editors to pack each page 
with information that will help their 
readers do a more efficient job. That is 
why every McGraw-Hill publication 
provides an alert, interested audience 
for the advertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 








Leonard Olmsted, Associate Editor of Electrical World, was one of the ten McGraw-Hill editors who con- 
ducted field interviews with utility company engineers. In addition, he analyzed and interpreted the survey results. 
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executives and with executives of 
financial and banking firms. Through 
these interviews we learned that in 
this particular case the size and di- 
versification of our client apparently 
influenced the customer toward ac- 
ceptance rather than rejection of the 
company. Indeed, in this case, the 
manifest knowledge gained by such 
diversification made the corporation 
a very acceptable “authority figure” 
to most of its customers. 

The result of these findings was a 
highly successful horizontal cam- 
paign stressing the advantage to each 
customer in the experience gained 
by our client through serving many 
clients. 


Buried Reactions . . But possibly 
the most interesting results of this 
study were the by-products . . the 
buried reactions of these executives 
toward industrial advertising in gen- 
eral. 

On the surface that exposed 
tenth of the iceberg . . our respond- 
ents indicated a low opinion of the 
value of industrial advertising. Per- 
sonally, they said, we don’t have 
time to read trade advertising, un- 
less it is genuinely newsworthy, an- 
nouncing a brand new product or 
process. Oh, occasionally we may 
have time to leaf hurriedly through 
business papers, but we almost nev- 
er read the ads. 

But, indirectly, the executives 
interviewed told us something very 
different . . that they do follow and 
are influenced by industrial adver- 
tising far more, in fact, than they, 
themselves, realize. In such adver- 
tising they seek more than practical 
information. They seek the reassur- 
ance of their own adequacy, and an 
acknowledgement that the supplier 
appreciates their skill. 

We learned that industrial adver- 
tising can offend a customer’s pride 
by not talking as one professional 
to another .. by saying, in effect, 
your job requires no real specialized 
knowledge, therefore we can cap- 
ture and hold your interest merely 
by flippant headlines, clever illus- 
trations or analogies to common- 
place things outside the realm of 
your business life. 
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For example, we learned to be- 
ware of humor unless it leads im- 
mediately into man-to-man profes- 
sional talk based on a sound, not a 
superficial, knowledge of the tech- 
nicalities involved. 


People in Ads? Maybe .. We 
learned that to feature personalities 
in industrial advertising can be 
dangerous. Buyers _ interviewed 
showed a buried resentment against 
what they called “publicity” for 
those of inferior business “rank” to 
themselves. On the other hand, they 
equally resented being confronted 
with company executives of “su- 
perior rank” whom they have never 
met. Thus a purchasing agent may 
be equally unimpressed and resent- 
ful of advertising presenting a mill 


Be consistent . 


worker or a chairman of the board. 

But if to present individual per- 
sonalities in industrial advertising 
is often dangerous, to picture the 
scenes and situations in the client’s 
plant can be quite desirable. To take 
the buyer “behind the scenes” may 
provide him with that very impor- 
tant reassurance of his competence, 
at the same time proving the com- 
pany a very acceptable “authority- 
figure.” 

To sum up, it is possible that his- 
torian Henry Adams may have 
stated the real importance of moti- 
vation research to industrial adver- 
tising when he said, nearly 75 years 
ago: “... above all, we must re- 
cover that which we have lost 
through the very techniques of 
scientific knowledge and invention; 
the power to feel, which is at the 
basis of all truly human relation- 
a.” . 


believable company personality 
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By Dr. Ernest Dichter President * Institute for 


® ONE OF THE persistent fallacies of 
our times is the belief that when a 
man undertakes a technical job, or 
is solving a technical problem, he 
can separate himself from his or- 
dinary human emotions and act 
coldly, logically, functioning as an 
“intelligent” calculating machine. 
Many advertisers, agencies, and 
even industrial executives, believe 
this implicitly. However, the factors 
which move the industrial buyer to 
a purchasing decision, once the in- 
itial “illusion of rationality” is cre- 
ated, are frequently the same irra- 
tional and emotional ones, often un- 
conscious, which move the average 
consumer to make his buying de- 


cisions. 


Help Buyer Rationalize . . 
This all means that the industrial 


Motivational Research, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


purchaser has a specific self-image. 
He sees himself as different from 
the consumer, as more sophisticated 
and knowledgable in his capacity as 
a buyer. Because he may actually 
be responding to some irrational 
appeal, he also seeks to be provided 
with a rationalization to support his 
preference. 

A key problem of industrial ad- 
vertising is to reach the actual de- 
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cision-making level. A recent quan- 
titative marketing study bears out 
one of the conclusions arrived at in 
our own psychological studies 
that the purchasing agent is cir- 
Continued on page 126 








spending this year for automatic equipment 


will average $378,000 per plant 


That’s why so many manufacturers are moving in fast to sell this market. 


You'll want to know more about the spending intentions of the readers 
of AUTOMATION Magazine. It’s all in the detailed report of a new study 
conducted by the Editors, and available to you on request. 





The search is on for anything that will help make operations more auto- 
matic—and the search centers in AUTOMATION Magazine. 


It’s the one publication that cuts across all industry—and reports on all 
phases of automatic operations. 


There is no other way to reach so many men whose major interest is more 
automatic operations—so many men who are spending big money now to 
accomplish it. 


OOWOOOWOOL 


the magazine of automatic operation 


To help plan your sales strategy, write us for your copy of the newly compiled 
study, “Analysis of Industry’s Spending Plans for More Automatic Operation”’. 
Just put your name and address on this page and mail it to us. Edward S. Lawson, 
Business Manager, Automation, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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FACTS 


Fastest growing magazine in 


MARKET GROWTH: 


The automatic control market is expected to expand 
from $3.5 billion in 1954 to $4 billion in 1955. Econ- 
omists foresee an 80% growth in the next five years 
... 200% by 1970! The market for instrumentation 
fastest growing 


and control is indeed America's 


market. 


CONTROL ENGINEERING’S 
GROWTH: 


In preliminary planning, Control Engineering's pub- 
lishers set a three-year circulation goal of 15,000. 
More than 15,000 paid subscriptions were in before 
the first issue went to press! In just four issues Control 
Engineering qualified for ABC audit. The graphs, right, 
show gains in circulation and advertising volume from 
Control first issue last 
through March . . 


other publication in the control field can match these 


Engineering's September, 


. growths which still continue. No 


gains. 


MARKET COVERAGE: 


Control Engineering is edited for the engineers and 
engineering-trained management men across all indus- 
try who are responsible for the design and appili- 
cation of control systems for automatic operations. 
Ninety percent of Control Engineering's subscribers 
have a direct say in the actual selection and purchase 
of the wide range of products used in instrumentation 


and control in business and industry. 


EDITORIAL BALANCE: 


Control Engineering is written on a high level of tech- 
nical competence by a staff of seven, all of whom are 
graduate engineers, all of whom have actual working 
experience in the automatic control field. Their back- 
grounds include: system engineering; process control; 
servo-technology; computer engineering; electro-me- 
chanical engineering; theory of control. No other pub- 
lication in the control field offers the volume of 
balanced, technically sound editorial material indicated 


in the graph, right. 
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PAGES, 
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*Unaudited paid circulation as of March 1955 issue. 








CONTROL ENGINEERING 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE: 


The table at right sums up Control Engineering's circu- 
lation in 11 basic categories of manufacturing and 
processing. It points up the remarkable penetration of 
control technology across all industry. It shows, also, 
Control Engineering's balanced circulation coverage, 
throughout industry, of the cleanly defined horizontal 


market for the broad range of control products. 


ADVERTISING BALANCE: 


The first seven issues of Control Engineering carried 
a total of 502 advertisements. The table at right groups 
these advertisements into 12 categories. Every equip- 
ment type — mechanical, electrical, electronic, hy- 
draulic — is represented. This diversity describes the 
varied, urgent needs of men in all industry, from coast 
to coast, for the products designed to adapt the new 


control techniques to their plants and businesses. 


READER RESPONSE: 


To help introduce Control Engineering, men with 
proper engineering qualifications were invited to sub- 
scribe. Subscription orders were accepted from more 
than 16,000. Immediately on publication of the first 
issue, bills were sent to these men. Of the 16,000, more 
than 93.7% paid for subscriptions of one year or more! 
Here is powerful, positive evidence of the impact Con- 
trol Engineering has on its readers . . . evidence of its 
ability to reach and influence the men who buy and 
use instrumentation and control products throughout 


all business and industry. 


(@e)ihice) 


ENGINEERING 


Raw Material Processing Industries 

Consumer Product Manufacturers 

Production Equipment Manufacturers - 

Utilities And Transportation Equipment Manufacturers. . 
Utilities And Transportation Operating Companies .... 
Aircraft And Guided Missile 

Instrumentation And Control Equipment Manufacturers . 
Engineers And Contractors 

Research Development Organizations 

Government And Military 

Educational Institutions ...............4. onesaie ee 


*22,000 
ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION BY INDUSTRIES 
(Publisher's Own Breakdown) 





Analysis Instrumentation 

Complete Systems 

Computer Type Equipment 

Consulting Services 

Comtval Vetuis Add POE. oc cncccccdcscscne 1+ 
Electrical Connecting Equipment 

Industrial Instruments 

Mechanical Connecting Equipment 

Miscellaneous (Employment, Book, etc.) ......... <n 
Miscellaneous Component Parts 

Servomechanisms 

Transducers And Pickups 


ANALYSIS OF ADVERTISING BY EQUIPMENT TYPES 


a basic 
advertising medium 





for manufacturers of 
components, instruments, computers, 


and control devices and systems 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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cumscribed in his actual power to 
make a choice of products. Often, 
on the basis of decisions made at 
higher levels, he is limited in his 
choice to two or three products. 
The emotional factors which move 
the decision-maker, the strategic 
purchaser, become all important to 
the advertiser. 

Similarly, it requires a new sales 
approach, teaching salesmen to help 
the purchasing agent by equipping 
him with the arguments and reason- 
ing with which the purchasing agent 
can convince his own superiors. This 
way you become not only a firm 
which understands the problems of 
the decision-maker in making pur- 
chasing decisions, but you also be- 
come the ally of the purchasing 
agent in solving his problems. 


Buyer Sees It Differently .. 
Although you, as an advertiser cr 
manufacturer, consider the impact 
of your merchandising program on 
the industrial buyer as your major 
promotion problem, the fact is that 
the industrial consumer sees your 
program as part of a field. Your 
problem is to make your advertis- 
ing, as one phase of your promotion, 
sufficiently distinct and believable 
so that it stands out from the field. 

The tendency to advertise gim- 
micks, or new product developments 
alone, frequently has a _ negative 
effect. Initially, your competitcrs 
will counter by their own product 
changes, or by their own new prod- 
uct. The industrial consumer sees 
this advertising and merchandising 
as a pattern of sameness, virtually 
indistinguishable behind that “grey 
curtain.” There is a solution to this! 
Forget the gimmick. Use product 
development to enforce a picture of 
a consistent, believable company 
personality. 

The development and use of a 
“gestalt,” over-all approach to pre- 
senting your company and_ its 
products, will achieve a real dif- 
ferential over the years. Company 
personality can not be copied. It 
cannot be dissipated by the com- 
petition’s new products, and it gives 
the buyer a reason for knowing and 
remembering your company. * 
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When to use it? . 


By Edward C. Bursk Editor * Harvard Business Review, Boston 


® THERE CAN BE little doubt that 
the designing, promotion, advertis- 
ing, and selling of industrial prod- 
ucts . . taking each one separately 

. can be sharpened and made more 
effective through motivation re- 
search. 

Let me offer a few instances, not 
just for the sake of their interest as 
isolated pieces, but because of their 
bearing on the over-all marketing 
strategy that top management must 
formulate, in contrast to the design, 
promotional, or selling departments. 

If the product is one whose points 
of superiority over other products 
or processes or alternative uses for 
the same resources are intangible, is 
it enough to convince the purchasing 
agent? Remember, he is a person 
who must live with other members 
of management; he may want to 
perpetuate his own idealized con- 
cept of himself as a hard-boiled 
bargainer, and he may from time to 
time think of how his actions appear 
to those responsible for raising his 
salary at the end of the year, as well 
as to whether a given purchase will 
actually benefit the company. In 
other words, motivations do play a 
part. 


Can You Tickle Vanities? .. 
In such a case (just to speculate) 
the basic strategy might be (a) to 
carry on a simultaneous program 
directed at top management, letting 
the purchasing agent know about 
this and perhaps indeed to tickle his 
vanity by making him feel that you 
consider him a member of the top- 
management team (which he seldom 
is, even when he is slotted into the 
organization chart that way); or (b) 
to so instill the purchasing agent 


with enthusiasm that he carries the 
battle to top management for you, 
which can perhaps be accomplished 
by making him feel he has worked 
out this wonderful idea himself from 
his own sagacity, which in turn re- 
quires salesmen who are both quali- 
fied technically and have also been 
trained to put facts together in the 
most persuasive but low-pressure 


form . . no mean accomplishment. 





Motivation Research 
Conference 





And if the decision is that it would 
be a better return for the money to 
take the former alternative, and di- 
rect a program at top management, 
then what will be the best way to 
reach, say, the presidents of the 
companies you consider your best 
prospects? Can the story be made 
believable by anything short of a 
personal interview? Can it be re- 
duced to condensed form for a direct 
mail piece or an advertisement? 

Or is what is required an attitude 
of acceptance rather than an under- 
standing or a conviction? If so, the 
question of how the story is pre- 
sented is crucial. Will the president 
gain this attitude better from adver- 
tising in a show-place magazine that 
makes him feel important like be- 
longing to the right club, or in a 
magazine that he leans on for help 
in his day-to-day work and which 
he regards as he would an authori- 
tative parent. 


Feelings Toward Media. . I re- 
alize this sounds a little facetious . . 
as indeed it is intended to, for I am 

Continued on page 165 








Civil Engineers report 
types of equipment most 
often used in their 
contractor organizations 
with annual volume 


exceeding *1,900,000,000 


To help maintain tight construction timetables, 
contractor companies depend on a great variety of 
equipment from all-purpose air compressors to 
specialized cable ways. A newly completed study 
among civil engineers in 97 contractor organizations 
reveals the extensive use of 34 distinct types of 
equipment. This is shown in the table on the right. 








Results of the complete study are now ready. 

Write for your copy and discover more reasons why it 
pays to tell your equipment sales story to the 

38,000 Civil Engineers who regularly read CIVIL 
ENGINEERING every month. It’s your best 

buy by far to keep your equipment sold in the 
engineered construction markets. 


ENGINEERS ARE EDUCATED 
TO SPECIFY AND BUY 


Type of Number of 
equipment Mentions 


Compressors .... 
Light trucks .. 
ee 
Goemeee.............. 
Bulldozers 
Vibrators 

Heavy trucks 
Drills 

Shovels 

Tractors 

Buggies 
Draglines 

Power generators 
Transit mixers 
Forms (re-usable ) 
Pile drivers 
Graders 

Batchers 

Hoists 

Finishers 
Scrapers a 
Shovel loaders ... 


Mixing plants ............ 
Aggregate plants ... 


Rollers 
Conveyors 
Trenchers 

Pavers | 
Bituminous plants 
Spreaders 
Dredges 
Tracto-wagons 
Tunnel muckers 
Cable ways 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 





CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 





217 
209 
187 


176 
175 
172 
151 


142 
136 


131 
128 
117 
110 
108 
105 
98 
93 
84 
78 


| MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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= @ Reaches the greatest concentration 
of buying power! 


KEY Warm Air KEY Sheet Metal 
Heating Dealers Contractors 


AMERICAN ARTISAN excels 
in editorial content . . . all 
of it practical, authoritative, 
and designed to help read- 
ers expand their markets, 92%, . 
handle work more efficiently. are paid 88 fo 
56° ; are paid 60% 

- F subscribers subscribers 4 are reached 
are reached to AMERICAN 
exclusively 4 ARTISAN * hn 3 —— 

throug 


through 
AMERICAN AMERICAN 
ARTISAN 


AMERICAN ARTISAN leads ARTISAN 
in advertising volume. Year 
after year it is used by more 


stamp adel YOU who sell to the Warm Air Heating, Residential 
Air Conditioning, Sheet Metal market know this: The larger 
dealers and contractors — those who as a group handle 80% 
or more of the available business — are your most profitable 
outlets. That’s basic! 














Basic, too, is American Artisan’s paid circulation which 


AMERICAN ARTISAN pro- Pe ae : , 7 
© vides the only FULLY paid provides the most thorough coverage of these KEY factors. 


(ABC) circulation in the field. Continuous field research furnishes proof on that score, 
pein agp pice angen with the same “pattern of preference” charted above holding true 
attracts and holds the type s : . f ‘ 

of reader who means the for Warm Air-Sheet Metal WHOLESALERS. 87% are paid sub- 
most to you. scribers; 47% are reached exclusively through American Artisan. 


Aside from delivering the field’s most profitable cir- 
culation, American Artisan offers advertisers numerous other 
advantages. Investigate them . . . and, on the basis of FACTS, 
your first choice will be American Artisan. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING » « © ON. Michigan, Chiengi 


@ AIR CONDEMONING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. LOS ANGELES: 672 Ss. ofoyete Park | Place 


——s 
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chairman George Staudt, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., warned. 


Seek 1,000 mew members by ’56 








Freeman plans more regional 
meetings; Staudt flays ‘fickle 
applauders’; Beard elected 


® WASHINGTON .. The National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association will 
seek 1,000 new members in 1955-56, 
NIAA president John C. Freeman 
announced at the association’s 33rd 
annual conference. 

And NIAA aims to keep them and 
the remainder of its members busy 
with increased local and regional 
activity, he declared. 

“Literally thousands” of qualified 
men are waiting only to be asked to 
join, Mr. Freeman said at the con- 
ference general business _ session. 
And they will be asked during a na- 
tion-wide membership drive this 
summer, he averred. 
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Stepping Up .. New NIAA board 
chairman David F. Beard (left) receives 
congratulations from outgoing board chair- 
man George L. Staudt. 


But in order to get the new mem- 
bers and do many other things 
NIAA aims to do, individual mem- 
bers must become more active in 
the association, retiring NIAA board 


AO te 


Leading Men . . New NIAA officers for fiscal 1956 are (I. to r.) Robert F. DeLay, 
American Air Filter Co., Louisville, director-at-large; Robert C. Myers, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, vice-president; Mervyn G. Christie, National Business Publications, Montreal, 
associate director; David F. Beard, Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, chairman of the 
board; Ralston B. Reid, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., vice-chairman of the 
board; Richard Giovine, Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, secretary-treasurer; 
Willis T. Jensen, Charles L. Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y., vice-president, and Richard 
C. Christian, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, vice-president. One new 
vice-president, Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite Co., New York, is not in the picture. 


“One problem is still with us. . 
our members are faithful plodders 
or fickle applauders,” he asserted. 
“About 15% of the members do 
85% of the work.” 

Mr. Staudt disclosed that the 
NIAA membership loss has been 
less than the 10% estimated last 
year when annual dues was in- 
creased to $25. At that time mem- 
bership was 4,386 and dues had been 
$15. 

Not only individual members, but 
headquarters, too, is going to have 
its hands full in the year ahead. 
That looked certain when David F. 
Beard, who was unanimously elected 
chairman of the board, told the 
members that he intended to have 
the NIAA paid staff do most of the 
traveling and administrative work, 
while he sticks to policy decisions. 
Mr. Beard, general director of ad- 
vertising, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, said: 

“T will do more sitting and ‘chair- 
ing’ than running during my term. 
I do not plan to run around the 
country making speeches. So take a 
good look at me now; you may not 
see me again until next year in Chi- 
cago.” 

Next year’s annual conference will 
be held in Chicago. 

During the conference, Mr. Free- 
man outlined these projected NIAA 
activities for the year: 

» One-day regional clinics will be 
held at some local chapters begin- 
ning in September or October. New 
industrial advertising techniques 
will be discussed at these clinics. 

» Management seminars in human 
relations will begin before the year 
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Beauty. Beast . . Conference skit, written by GE admen and produced by Dramaturgy, 


is outmoded, urges admen to learn modern techniques. Rip Van Winkle (right) served in 


is out. These seminars will be aimed 
at solving human relations prob- 
lems encountered in running an ad- 
vertising department. 

» A meeting will be held to tell new 
chapter officers their duties and to 
tell all officers how to improve 
chapter functions. 

The NIAA nominating commit- 
tee’s slate of officers for the coming 
year (IM, April) was unanimously 
elected. New officers, in addition to 
Mr. Beard, are: 

Vice-chairman . . Ralston B. Reid, 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion, Apparatus Sales Div., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Secretary -treasurer Richard 
Giovine, advertising manager, In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Chemicals, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York. 

Vice-presidents . . Robert J. Bar- 
bour, advertising manager, Bakelite 
Co., New York; Richard C. Chris- 
tian, research director, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago; 
Robert C. Myers, director of mar- 
keting and product development, U. 
S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and Willis 
T. Jensen, vice-president, Charles 
L. Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Director-at-large . . Robert F. De 
Lay, advertising manager, American 
Air Filter Co., Louisville. 

Associate director Mervyn 
Christie, assistant to the president, 
National Business Publications, 
Montreal. 

Other conference highlights: 
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1. The board of directors adopted 
a 10-point program to utilize ad- 
vertising men’s talent and facilities 
in a truth campaign against Com- 
munism. The program follows ex- 
actly one already put in operation 
by the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association (IM, March). 

2. The NIAA treasurer’s report, 
by H. W. Leland, General Electric 
Co., showed income of $90,830 for 
10 months of the current fiscal year, 
$68,284 above a year ago; expendi- 
tures of $71,565; $21,696 more than a 
year ago, and total assets of $61,- 
737, including $33,197 in cash. 

3. Four changes in the NIAA’s 
constitution and by-laws were made. 
They were: a simplification of Sec- 
tion X, dealing with NIAA’s rela- 
tionship with the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute; a change 
to add the second past chairman to 
the NIAA executive committee; es- 
tablishment of a membership classi- 
fication for professional educators in 
advertising, marketing or merchan- 
dising, and revision. of Article XI, 
dealing with alteration or amend- 
ment of by-laws. 

4. Dr. Nathan Kohn, Jr., St. Louis 
industrial pyschologist, warned 
NIAA wives that, while most people 
will be working fewer hours in the 
future, their industrial admen hus- 
bands will be working harder. He 
urged the wives to feed their hus- 
bands right and to help them relax 
so they can stand up under the 
pressure of their work. 








Inc., Cleveland, points out that cheesecake 
skit as warning to less-than-alert admen. 
Photos by United Press 


Broadening adman’s scope . . 
begins on p. 63 


Help for the adman in carrying 
out these broader marketing func- 
tions was offered at the conference 
by an imposing array of Commerce 
Department and other U. S. officials, 
who outlined what they are doing 
to foster industry. 

This is what the U. S. will do, 
they said, to help you. It will: 

» Begin supplying you results of the 
censuses of business and manufac- ° 
ture in September. 

Rubert W. Burgess, director, Bu- 
reau of Census, said that electronic 
computers are speeding census work 
and that complete analysis of the 
new census will be ready in 1956. 
He stressed that the marketing data 
is the type “that only the govern- 
ment can afford to provide.” 

Lothair Teetor, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Domestic Af- 
fairs, said that U. S. officials had to 
fight hard for money to supply the 
data because “many Congressmen 
feel that such business censuses are 
a waste of money.” 

» Supply you technical information 
for your marketing plans. 

John C. Green, acting director, 
Office of Technical Services, said 
that if your company is developing 
a new product, his office will give 
you technical information on similar 
products developed by other manu- 
facturers and will tell you how well 
they sold. 

Continued on page 134 





HE 1955 “N.1.A.A. Chapter Paper Awards,” sponsored by Technical Publishing Co., 
- were announced at the recent Washington, D.C., Convention. All of the entries were 
excellent, and the judges had no easy task in selecting the winners. 


As sponsor of these awards, Technical Publishing Company appreciates the opportunity 
to reward the winning Chapters and each of the winning Chapter Paper Editors for o 
truly remarkable job. 


N.1.A.A. Chapter publications are an important factor in keeping chapter members in- 
formed, promoting enthusiasm, integrating activities and building membership. We, of 
the Technical Publishing Company, feel privileged to play a part in stimulating im- 
provement and interest in this vital function. 


The Chapter Paper Award Committee, under the Chairmanship of Steven Osgood 
deserves a big vote of thanks for a painstaking job well done. 


ess 


Cong ratulations a 


to the winning 1 


mMIVites Chapters and Editors 


$500 and Certificate to: 


“Copy!” Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association 
Inscribed gold watch and certificate to: 
James R. Williams, Editor, (Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago) 


$250 and Certificate to: 


“The IMC Reporter” Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
Inscribed gold watch and certificate to: 
George H. Kilbride, Editor, (The Bayless Kerr Co., Cleveland) 


Certificates and Inscribed Gold Watches to Editors: 
“Tips” industrial Advertisers Assn. of New York 
Joseph C.. Moore, Editor, (Joseph C. Moore, New York) 


“Tomahawk” Hudson-Mohawk Industrial Advertisers Association 
Robert W. Russell, Editor, (Ticonium Co., Albany, N.Y.) 








the judges: 


1955 Award Committee 


Left to right: Normen Park, Oirector of 


® 





Cram sessions...to make . 


The investment of $405 million* in businesspaper advertising 
last year wasn’t peanuts. In fact, it was more than advertisers 
spent in all the weeklies...or in all the women’s, general and 
farm magazines combined! That puts a hefty responsibility on 
the business press to move a whale of a lot of goods. 


On that score, businesspapers start with a long lead, for 
all good selling is specialized...and nothing specializes like the 
business press. Businesspapers sift out specific prospects for 
specific products and “set them up” for selling by sharply 
aimed editing that creates active buying interest. No other 
medium does this job so well—or at anywhere near so low a cost. 


Yes, businesspapers do a big sales job. But they can’t stand 


* building better businesspapers 


a 


Luncheon 


Pix from app’s Annual Eastern 
Conference. . .just one day’s clinics! 
ABP members turn out again and 
again for work sessions like these 
... from coast to coast. 





~*405 million sell more! 


still. To grow, a good businesspaper must keep getting better. 
That’s why ABP members (like those in the pix below) turn 
out again and again for hard-work clinic sessions. They have 
a double spur driving them to go on improving their pub- 
lications: all ABP papers are paid circulation ABC audited; 
they’ve got to earn both readers’ dollars—and ad dollars. The 
two go together, of course. The better the publication, the more 
sell it puts behind advertising. 


*Space and production. Source: McCann-Erickson, Inc. for Printers’ Ink. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Founded 1906 « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEND FOR THESE NEW AD-HELPS: 


Leading Businesspaper Advertisers of 1954... 
ABP’s fourth annual report, covering expenditures of 
1400 leading businesspaper advertisers, gives you a 
yardstick to measure your own ad-efforts. $3.00 per copy. 


Awards for Advertising in Business Publica- 
tions... Analyses of winning campaigns in ABP’s 
1955 advertising contests . .. guides to creating better 
businesspaper advertising. Two booklets: one for ‘‘mer- 
chandising’’ papers; the other for “iudustrial’”’ pub- 
lications. 


New Opportunities for Multiplying Progress... 
an address by Ralph J. Cordiner, President, General 
Electric Company, at ABP’s Annual Eastern Confer- 
ence. A challenging look ahead, with suggestions for 
areas of action by men-in-business...right now! 


... better businesspaper advertising 

















ae 
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Coffee And ..H. W. Leland of GE speaks at NIAA chapter officers’ breakfast. 


Identifiable at speaker's left are (l. to r.) Lynn 


rown, Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N. Y.; 


W. N. Hesketh, Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, and Mary Beckman, Oliver-Beckman 


New York. 


The office also serves aS major 
outlet for information on the gov- 
ernment’s $2 billion research pro- 
gram. One project will be revision 
of the government's directory of 
16,000 trade associations this year. 
Mr. Green promised copies for all 
NIAA chapters. 

» Give you advice and information 
on new markets. 

Harry W. Ketchum, acting direc- 
tor, Office of Distribution, said the 
aim is to make his office a focal point 
where industry can come to learn 
and exchange information on dis- 
tribution and on how to find and 
expand markets. In this, the office 
is getting help from the National 
Distribution Council, an advisory 
body of sales executives. 

Mr. Teetor cautioned that the of- 
fice will not tell you how to run 
your campaign for a new product, 
but that it aims to give you infor- 
mation to help you with such cam- 
paigns. 

One project is a “Distribution 
Data Guide,” issued monthly .. a 
compilation of marketing informa- 
tion from government and private 
sources. 

» Help keep the U. S. out of compe- 
tition with your company. 

Charles F. Honeywell, adminis- 
trator, Businesses & Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, said its function 
is partly to get government out of 
competition with private enterprise. 
He said that if you find the govern- 
ment “doing something that private 
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industry can do better, come and 
tell us. We'll help get the facility 
to shut down.” 

The department also helps see to 
it that surplus military equipment is 
disposed of without unfavorable im- 
pact on private business. 

James W. McNally, assistant di- 
rector, Office of Business Economics, 
said that “business is now as high as 
at any time in our history.” Factors, 
he said, include high personal in- 
come (it set a record in March), 
strong consumer spending, gains in 
employment and construction and a 
rise in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment. 

A forum of the Commerce De- 
partment officials was presided over 
by Mr. Teetor, and William K. 
Beard, president, Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, was chairman. 
Robert C. Myers, U. S. Steel, pre- 
sided over a forum of other U. S. 
officials, and Robert E. Harper, 
president National Business Publi- 
cations, was chairman. 

The importance of all this stepped- 
up marketing activity by industrial 
admen was summed up by Secre- 
tary of Interior Douglas McKay, 
who addressed the closing banquet. 
Said Mr. McKay: 

“Upon you engaged in industrial 
advertising rests an especially heavy 
responsibility. It is you who 
quickly make known all the new 
advances in machinery, materials 
and forms of energy. You encourage 
investment in the future of our 


country. Investment is the great 
engine of its future expansion.” 


Du Pont, GE top ‘Toppers’; 
small companies shine, too 

™ WASHINGTON Two industrial 
giants .. Du Pont and General Elec- 
tric . . won three “Topper” awards 
each in the NIAA’s 1955 competition 
to select the best in industrial ad- 
vertising. 

But big companies did not steal 
the show in this year’s competition. 

The 1955 competition was set up 
specifically to give greater recogni- 
tion to smaller companies. In each 
of the 13 Topper classifications, a 
separate division was set up for the 
small companies. 

Twenty-five Toppers were picked, 
and 12 of them were companies with 
gross annual sales of less than $10,- 
000,000. (In one classification there 
were no small company entries.) 

In addition to two Toppers in each 
of the 13 classifications, two honor- 
able mentions were picked. Topper 
winners received plaques, and 
those given honorable mention re- 
ceived certificates. Their advertising 
agencies were similarly honored. 

Toppers award chairman was John 
M. Clampitt of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh. 

The list of winners follows. Com- 
panies with less than $10,000,000 an- 
nual sales are listed first in each 
division. Those with $10,000,000 or 
more in annual sales are listed 
second. 


Introducing a new product . . Topper, 
Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia; 
agency, A. E. Aldridge Associates, Phila- 
delphia. Honorable mention, A. B. Chance 
Co., Centralia, Mo.; agency, Arthur R. 
Mogge, St. Louis. 

Topper, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York. Honorable 
mention, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington; 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York. 


Introducing “news” into an established 
product . . No entries by smaller com- 
panies. 

Topper, Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla, Detroit; agency, Gray & Kilgore, 
Detroit. Honorable mention, LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Co., Peoria, Ill.; agency, An- 
drews Agency, Milwaukee. 


Creating brand preference . . Topper, 
Sanymetal Products Co., Cleveland; agen- 
cy, Lee Donnelley Co., Cleveland. Honor- 
able mention, American Thread Co., New 


Continued on page 136 





“Exceptional Readership creates Exceptional Results for Advertisers” 


Editorial Coverage 


Here’s why 
DESIGN NEWS 


Produces such 
Exceptional Results 


e Hundreds of manufacturers advertise their 
Materials, Components, Engineering Equipment and 
Services in DESIGN NEWS. 

These advertisers will bear witness to this fact... 
that the gratifying results from their advertising in 
DESIGN NEWS constitute an ideal foundation for sales 
to the huge Original Equipment Market. 

Growing Recognition for their products and services 
is accompanied by Inquiries that are exceptional 
both in quantity and character. 





@ Exceptional Readership of 

DESIGN NEWS explains these 
Exceptional Results 

This exceptional readership has been created by the 
application of publishing concepts and policies that 
are, for the most part, new to the field of Technical 
Design. 

We think you will be interested in the following 
summation of these publishing principles and prac- 
tices. They have created an advertising medium that 
sets a new standard of advertising efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


@ NEWS REPORTING of Technical 
Design Developments 

NEWS treatment has a tremendous appeal to mature, 
experienced design engineers. They must keep fully 
informed. But they have neither the time, nor the 
inclination, nor the need, to dig out the meat of an 
idea from the carcass of long-winded, “‘text-booky” 
articles. The NEWS has “liveness” because of the 
semi-monthly publishing schedule of DESIGN NEWS. 














@ A World-Wide Staff of 
Editors and Correspondents 

The thousands of readers of DESIGN NEWS are 
assured that they will get all the available news of 
design developments from foreign industrial coun- 
tries as well as from the United States. 
Our Overseas editors and correspondents are located 
in England—Germany—Switzerland—|taly—Sweden 
—Spain—Denmark— France—Holland—Turkey— 
Australia—Canada—South Africa—Japan. 


© Staff Writing and Illustration 

of all NEWS Reports 

Digging out the meat from these world-wide reports 
is done for our readers by DESIGN NEWS editors. 
Simplified drawings, executed by our staff artists, 
clarify the fundamentals of new designs. This modern 
editorial concept—which has built top readership for 
leading general news magazines—has created Inten- 
sive Readership for DESIGN NEWS. Staff writing and 
illustration assure adequacy and clarity... with brevity. 


@ Maximum Visibility... 
for Advertising and Editorial alike 

The relatively new, “king-size” format contributes 
to the advertising effectiveness of DESIGN NEWS. 


Every ad shares the page with significant editorial 


matter. Good paper and good printing add to the 
over-all reader appeal. 


@ A TOUGH Circulation Policy 

DESIGN NEWS’ circulation is 100% “request” 
circulation...100% verified every year. The Pub- 
lisher will NEVER add a name to the list...or keep 
one on...just for the sake of claiming ‘‘coverage.”’ 
Coverage, without assurance of interest, without 
readership, is a waste of somebody’s money... 


generally the advertisers’. 


@ We Invite You to See for Yourself 

There has been, for years, an open invitation to 
advertisers and prospective advertisers to visit us 
and pore over our circulation records to their heart's 
content... WITHOUT SUPERVISION from us. 

Visit us. See this tough circulation policy in 
operation. It is sensible and effective. With the right 
editorial background it has built a circulation of over 
24,000 (all of it in the United States) and clear indi- 
cations of more than twice that number of READERS. 

There, in summary, are the major reasons for the 
Exceptional Readership that produces Exceptional 
Results for DESIGN NEWS advertisers. 


For further information, write to 
ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Englewood, Colorado 
Publishers of DESIGN NEWS and its “Partner in Progress’ PURCHASING NEWS 
—The National News Magazine for Purchasing Men in Metalworking Plants 
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Dairy Staters . . Members of Wisconsin delegation to NIAA conference dine with 
Wisconsin's Sen. Alexander Wiley (dark suit, rear) at congressional buffet. 


York; agency, J. B. Rundle, Inc., New York. 
Dept., General Electric 

gency, Brooke, Smith, French 

Dorrance, Detroit. Honorable mention, 
Tourneau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria; 


yency, Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. 


Suggesting new applications . . Topper, 
Chicagce 

Inc., Chicago. Honorable mention, 

Cleveland; 


Sciaky Bros., agency, Russell T. 
ll-Parker Electric Co., 
Bayless-Kerr, Cleveland. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Oakland, Cal.; agency, Young & 


bicam, San Francisco. Honorable men- 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md.; 


T) 


icy, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Balti- 


Creating demand for a basic material . . 
George W. Borg Corp., Delavan, 


agency, E. R. Hollingsworth & Asso- 


rd, Ill. Honorable mention, 


Industrial Soap Dept., Armour & 

go; agency, Foote, Cone & Beld- 

; Honorable mention, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; agency, Batten, 
Durstine & Osborn. 


Promoting related product line . . Top- 


per, Patent Scaffolding Co., Chicago; 


agency Glenn-Jordan-Stoetzel, Chicago. 
Honorable mention, Schuette & Koerting 
Philadelphia; agency, Harris D. Mc- 
Kinney, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Topper, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; 


New York. Honorable mention, Keystone 


agency, G. M. Basford Co., 


Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill.; agency, Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, Chicago. 


Acquainting market with qualifications 
as supply source . . Topper, E. D. Bullard 


Co., San Francisco; agency, Wank, Lougee, 
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McDonald & Lee, San Francisco. Honorable 
mention, Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, Mass.; 
agency, James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston. 

Topper, General Electric Co.; agency, G. 
M. Basford Co. Honorable mention, LeTour- 
neau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria; agency, 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. 

Creating good will . . Topper, New York 
Belting & Packing Co., Passaic, N. J.; 
agency, Fletcher D. Richards, Inc., New 
York. Honorable mention, none. 

Topper, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Honorable mention, General Electric C 


agency, G. M. Basford Co. 


Advertising to a “middle man”. . To; 
per, American Tractor Corp., Churubusco, 
Ind.; agency, Andrews Agency, Milwau- 


Chance Co., 


. 
kee. Honorable mention, A. B. 
agency, Arthur R. Mogge, 


> a4 


Centralia, Mo.; 
Inc., St. Louis. 

Topper, United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Pittsburgh. 
Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; agen- 
cy, G. M. Basford, New York. 


Honorable mention, 


Developing inquiries Topper, Lewis 
Shepard Products Co., Watertown, Mass.; 

Providence, R. 
I. Honorable mention, none. 

Topper, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Honorable mention, Dry Cleaning Div., Det 
rex Corp., Detroit; agency, Gray & Kilgore 


Detroit. 


Small space advertising . . Topper, Fet- 
ter Printing Co., Louisville, Ky.; no agency. 
Honorable mention, Symons Clamp & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; agency, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. 

Topper, Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; agency, Marsteller 


Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. Hon- 
M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
MacLeod & 


orable mention, A. 


burgh; agency, Ketchum, 


Grove, Pittsburgh. 


Product bulletins . . Topper, National En- 
gineering Co., Chicago; agency, Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago. Honorable mention, 
Valve Co., Chicago; 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago. 


Sloan agency, 


Topper, Columbia Southern Chemical 
Corp., Pittsburgh; agency, Ketchum, Mac 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh. Honorable men- 
tion, Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh; 
agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 
Product catalogs . . Topper, Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co., 
Emery Advertising Corp., Baltimore. Hon 


Cambridge, Md.; agency, 


orable mention, Canadian Line Materials, 
Toronto; agency, Akehurst Printing Co., 
Toronto. 

Topper, Ladish Co., 
cy, Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee. Hon- 


Cudahy, Wis.; agen- 


orable mention, American Optical Co., Buf- 
falo, N.  € 
Strachen, Buffalo. 


agency, Baldwin Bowers & 


Chapter heads argue whether 
NIAA dues are enough, too much 
® WASHINGTON .. Association prob- 
lems, including dues and how to 
spend it, were discussed over break- 
fast at the NIAA conference. 

Two business breakfasts were 
held, one for chapter officers, the 
other for members at large. 

NIAA secretary-treasurer H. W. 
Leland of General Electric presided 
at the breakfast attended by 28 of- 
ficers from 18 chapters, at which 
NIAA president John C. Freeman 
suggested that a half day of the 
1956 conference be devoted to chap- 
ter problems. 

One such problem was money. 
One of the early risers at the break- 
fast said the $15 local membership 
dues were not enough to cover 
chapter activities. Others replied 
that social affairs should pay for 
themselves. 

Mr. Miranda questioned the wis- 
dom of suspending chapter activities 
during the summer, but nearly 
everyone at the table agreed this 
was a good policy, if activities 
wound up with a bang in spring and 
started out in high gear in fall. 

This year’s second annual regional 
NIAA round table, conducted for 
the Buffalo, Rochester, Hamilton and 
Toronto chapters, was a_ distinct 
success, reported Sloane Palmer of 


Continued on page 138 
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e Your Own Salesmen will 
tell you that Purchasing 
Men in Metalworking Plants 
are vitally important to 

the Sales Success of 


any Supplier 











What are You Selling to Metalworking Plants? 


If you are selling Plant or 
Production Supplies 

—the vitally important role of Metalworking 
Purchasing Men in buying such products 
is well known to you, to your salesmen and 
to your distributors. 


If you are selling Components 

or Materials— 

e@ You know that these plants, collectively, 
are the huge Original Equipment Market. 

They spend billions yearly for the Compo- 

nents and Materials that go into the prod- 

ucts they make for sale. 

e Your salesmen will tell you that Metal- 
working Purchasing Men are competent, 
understanding, and have at least a working 
engineering knowledge. An increasing 
number are engineers. 

e Your salesmen know that these men 
must be satisfied that there is at least a 
probability that your products will enhance 
the value of their products. Only then will 
Purchasing pass your men on to the Engi- 
neering Design Department. Purchasing 
issues the ‘‘passports.”’ 

e@ Your salesmen know that Metalworking 
Purchasing Men have the final responsibil- 
ity of acting as mediator in reconciling the 
needs and wishes of Engineering, Produc- 
tion and Sales. That's Purchasing’s job. 





PURCHASING NEWS is the fast and economical way to give essential 
information about your Components, Materials or Supplies to these 
Purchasing Men... 12,000 of them and ALL Metalworking. The cost is 
‘peanuts’ when measured against the increased effectiveness of 
your sales operation. 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN BY INDUSTRY 











@ Here are the figures on the Metalworking coverage of PURCHASING NEWS. 
Industry classifications are SIC. Figures are for the December, 1954, issue of 
PURCHASING NEWS: 


Ordnance 

Furniture & Fixtures — metal only 

Primary Metal Producers 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Burners, Furnaces, Heating Equipment 

Machinery, Non-Electrical 

Machinery, Electrical 

Transportation Equipment 

Professional, Scientific & Controlling Instruments 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Consulting Engineers, Research & Development Laboratories 
Government Research Development & Procurement Agencies 
Miscellaneous Non-Metalworking 

Colleges, Universities & Libraries 











ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Englewood, Colorado 
Publishers of PURCHASING NEWS and its "Partner in Progress” DESIGN NEWS 
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NIAA News 


begins on p. 129 


Comstock & Co., Buffalo. He said 
160 persons from the four chapters 
attended the affair. 

The chapter officers adopted a 
resolution calling for exchange of 
chapter publications. Copies of the 
next issues of all publications will 
be sent to NIAA headquarters, 
where they will be studied and crit- 
icized. Copies of the critique and of 
each paper will be sent to each 
chapter. 

Mrs. Lee Worthington, Tranter 
Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., presided 
over the breakfast for members at 
large, at which president Freeman 
told of plans to bring members at 
large closer to NIAA activities. He 
said that some time in the future 
regional meetings for the unattached 
members might be held. 

Members at large will have to 
take the lead, if the NIAA is to 
reach its goal of 1,000 new members 
this year, the breakfasters were 
told. Outgoing NIAA board chair- 
man George Staudt of Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, described 
an aggressive hunt for new mem- 
bers in Minneapolis where about 25 
NIAA members sponsored an all 
day advertising conference, which 
drew 94 registrations, 10 new mem- 
bers and 24 live prospects. 


Whistles, circus music, charm 
wake up NIAA meeting early 

® WASHINGTON . . Any slumberers 
at the NIAA conference were rude- 
ly awakened at 9 a.m. on the final 
day. 

At that time, James M. Boyd, 
vice-president, Ira Mosher, Inc., and 
his staff launched a 90-minute show 
demonstrating how to stage a sales 
conference and using every trick in 
the Ira Mosher repertory including 
policeman’s whistle, circus music, a 
side-show barker, a record player, 
stooges planted in the audience, a 
model with shapely legs, slide films, 
skits and a feminine, red-haired 
vice-president in a green dress. 

Mr. Boyd used all these things at 
one time or another and still man- 
aged to stress that gimmicks alone 
won't put over a sales conference. It 
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Pleasant . . In demonstration of how 
to stage sales meetings, James Boyd, Ira 
Mosher, Inc., is interrupted by bare- 
legged miss with glass of water (story 


below). 


takes, he said, honest sincerity, an 
objective and a program planned to 
achieve the objective. 

“If you haven’t set your objec- 
tives,” Mr. Boyd warned, “your pro- 
gram will lack coordination and 
cohesion.” 

Mary Ann O’Neil, the auburn- 
haired v. p., gave this advice on 
sales meetings: 

“Avoid having a harried, over- 
worked girl at the registration desk. 
Have an adequate or more than 
adequate number of girls on that 
job. It gives a relaxed atmosphere. 
Otherwise, you start your conference 
on the wrong foot. 

“Use a good record player and 
amplifier to provide change of pace 
and hold attention. 

“Start on time . 
waiting. 

“If it’s in a big, bare room, it’s 
forbidding. Reduce its size by using 
curtains to cut off unused areas.” 

Byron Keith, another Mosher 
staffer, demonstrated various skit 
techniques, including the blackout. 
This involved a 30-second skit where 
one of two actors throws the punch 
line and the stage goes black. It’s 
good for emphasis and getting a 
point across. 


. don’t keep ’em 


Several “don’ts” offered by Mr. 
Boyd: “Don’t ever close a sale in a 
skit. Salesmen know a sale can’t be 
closed that fast and that easily . . 
and they resent it.” 

“Don’t ever allow a speaker to 
tell the same story or make the 
same point that a skit has covered 
earlier. It’s like explaining a joke. 
A speaker may refer to the skit but 
should never insult his audience by 
repetition. The skit is the poetry of 
sales meeting literature, and should 
supplement and dramatize what 
can’t be told as well in a speaker’s 
prose.” 


Chicago wins McGraw-Hill 
chapter achievement award 


® WASHINGTON .. The Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
won the $1,000 first prize in the 
NIAA chapter achievement compe- 
tition, sponsored by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. 

The CIAA also won the first prize 
in the chapter publication competi- 
tion to sweep chapter honors this 
year. 

The CIAA won the McGraw-Hill 
award for its accomplishments in 
seven separate chapter endeavors. 
These included the production of an 
industrial advertising movie, a ten- 
point program to combat Commu- 
nism, a 10-point educational pro- 
gram and four other continuous 
chapter activities. The CIAA won 
second place in last year’s McGraw- 
Hill competition. 

The Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey won the $500 second prize 
for chapter achievement for a chap- 
ter-sponsored industrial advertising 
clinic. 

Honorable mention citations were 
won by the North Texas NIAA 
chapter and the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, Philadelphia. The EIA 
won first place last year. 


Chicago's ‘Copy’ wins 
chapter publication award 
® WASHINGTON .. “Copy,” the Chi- 
cago Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion publication, has won the $500 
first prize in a competition spon- 
sored by the Technical Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Second place winner in the com- 

Continued on page 140 
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e@ Because of the very close working relationship existing 
between Design and Purchasing departments in metal- 
working plants in the recommending, specifying and 
actual buying of Components and Materials for original 
equipment, you should do this—* 


@ These two publications constitute a ‘‘package”’ that 
affords you the opportunity to give all segments of the 
design and purchasing groups all the essential informa- 
tion needed to make your salesmen’s efforts more re- 
munerative for you and for him. 
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Write for complete information 
ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY :; Englewood, Colorado 





No. 1 .. First to register as 33rd annual NIAA conference opens is J. Walter Koper, 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore. Barbara James signs him up. 


petition, which picks the best official 
publications of NIAA chapters, was 
“The Reporter,” put out by the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland. 
Second prize was $250. 


“The Reporter” won first prize last’ 


year. “Copy” was given honorable 
mention. 

The editor of the CIAA publica- 
tion, James R. Williams, Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, and 
of the IMC publication, George Kil- 
bride, Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland, 
each won a gold watch. 

Honorable mentions this year went 
to “Tips,” published by the Indus- 
trial Advertising Association of New 
York, Joseph C. Moore, editor, and 
to “Tomahawk,” published by the 
Hudson-Mohawk Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Albany, N. Y., 
Bob Russell, Tyconium Co., editor. 


Armour tops Putman awards, 
Pittsburgh Corning second 

® WASHINGTON . . Two industrial 
admen at Armour & Co., Chicago, 
jointly won the $2,500 first prize 
and citation in the Putman awards 
competition. 

They are Howard H. Dismeier, 
Armour’s industrial advertising su- 
pervisor, and Gilbert E. Banks, the 
company’s product advertising su- 
pervisor. 
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Their winning entry covered a 
campaign that converted an indus- 
trial soap, which had been a sales 
failure for three years, into a highly 
saleable moneymaker. 

The agency handling the account 
is Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
and J. Stuart Doyle is the account 
executive. 

The Putman awards, sponsored by 
the Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
are designed to find campaigns that 
show “the best use of industrial ad- 


Long Look . . J. Stuart Doyle (right), 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, shows 
Armour & Co.'s first place Putman winner 
to By Sawyer, Business Week's new ad- 
vertising director. Mr. Doyle is account 


executive on Armour account. 


vertising and the best documentation 
of such use in making effective the 
selling of products or services to 
industry.” 

Winner of the $1,500 second prize 
and citation was William H. Polk, 
director of advertising and sales 
promotion, Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp., Pittsburgh; agency, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, A. 
LeRoy Lightner, Jr., account execu- 
tive. 

Winner of the $1,000 third prize 
and citation was Ronald E. Weber, 
advertising section manager, Alumi- 
num Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh; agency, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh. Jack M. 
Reeves is the agency’s account ex- 
ecutive. 

Winner of the honorable mention 
certificate was L. D. Rojtman, secre- 
tary and acting advertising manager, 
American Tractor Corp., Churubus- 
co, Ind.; agency, Andrews Agency, 
Milwaukee, Howard K. Kenyon, 
vice-president. 

Winners of Putman “Top Ten” 
citations were: 

Corman J. Diehl, advertising man- 
ager, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich.; agency, Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Detroit, 
Jack Williams, vice-president. 

J. Whitford Dolson, industrial ad- 
vertising manager, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; agency, Full- 
er & Smith & Ross, New York, 
Walter Morris, vice-president. 

Jay M. Sharp, advertising promo- 
tion manager, Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh; agency, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
John Leahy, account executive. 

Harry Welch, advertising mana- 
ger, A-P Controls Corp., Milwau- 
kee; agency, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee. Monte J. Sand- 
ers is the agency’s account execu- 
tive. 

Allen P. Colby, advertising man- 
ager, Spang-Chalfant Div., National 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh; agency, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh, Charles L. Little, account ex- 
ecutive. 

R. F. Gomber, industrial advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; agency, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Cleveland, M. F. Ranney, 
vice-president. 

Continued on page 142 
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Portrait . . George Staudt (center), retiring NIAA board chairman, and Mrs. Staudt 
receive painted wood carving of Mr. Staudt from T. E. Callis, Wall Street Journal. 


Kickoff . . NIAA directors’ meeting was one of first conference events. Here, NIAA 
president John Freeman (standing, back to camera) tells of 1956 activities. 


Robinson tells how to keep ad 
readers from feeling fuzzy 

® WASHINGTON Your ads are 
either “good, fuzzy or blank.” 

An ad will create one of those 
three impressions in the mind of the 
reader, Claude Robinson of Gallup- 
Robinson, New York opinion re- 
search company, said in a speech at 
the NIAA conference. 

According to Mr. Robinson, his 
company’s readership questioning 
technique requires the reader who 
has seen an ad to “play it back” 
mentally. 

If the ad has had enough impact 

. if its impression has been deep 
enough . . the advertiser’s name will 
register in the reader’s mind, the 
Sales message will have convinced 
him and he will have had an urge 
to buy. 
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Those three . . 
sales message conviction and urge 
to buy . . make a successful ad, Mr. 
Robinson said. 

He said the “reading and noting 
method” of advertising measure- 
ment reflects the attention value of 
an ad but does not reflect name or 
sales message registration. 

The advertiser’s problem is to de- 
velop a good system of communica- 
tion, Mr. Robinson said. He sug- 
gested using a celebrity in the ad to 
gain and hold attention, or using a 
news lead or a block of unbroken 
copy. 

He listed these possibilities for 
“news leads” in ads: new products, 
product developments, user experi- 
ences and new uses for a product. 

Mr. Robinson praised “consumer 
benefit” ads, saying they are 64% 


name registration, 


more effective in convincing readers 
than “claim or boast” ads. And he 
said quoting prices in ads also was 
a good policy . . that studies have 
shown ads quoting price are 55% 
more effective than those that do 
not do so. 

Mr. Robinson warned against “ad- 
diness” in ads. If you have a choice 
between mechanical devices and 
ideas, he said, choose ideas, and your 
decision willi pay off. 


How good is ad research? .. 
Plenty, if used right: panel 
® WASHINGTON . . How good is ad- 
vertising and marketing research? 

Depends on what use you make of 
it, according to members of a panel 
that discussed research at the NIAA 
conference. 

Panel chairman William R. Far- 
rell, director of advertising, Mon- 
santo Chemical Corp., St. Louis, 
said, “the role of advertising and 
marketing research is important, for 
we must have sound marketing facts 
on which to base our marketing pro- 
grams. But our responsibility goes 
beyond that . . we must constantly 
strive to make better use of the 
tools our research gives us.” 

Panelist Joseph E. Bachelder, re- 
search director, Industrial Advertis- 
ing Research Institute, concurred, 
saying, “research facts are not 
merely statistics. Numbers are mere- 
ly tools. Results of advertising re- 
search studies take on meaning. . 
they tell you what you need to know 
in making your day-by-day deci- 
sions.” 

Another panel member warned 
that “there’s no ready-made pattern 
to show you how to plan your com- 
pany’s advertising campaigns.” He 
was Dr. Hector Lazo, professor of 
marketing, New York University, 
who added, “there are a few gen- 
eral ground rules, but beyond this 
you have to draw your own plans, 
tailored to your own product and 
market, and based on facts revealed 
by reliable market research.” 

Panel member Fred Manchee, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, 
who also is chairman of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, de- 
scribed the ARF studies and urged 
industrial advertisers to raise the 
standards of their ads. 

Continued on page 144 





look-test, taste-test 

One of our editors received a de- 
fective sausage in the mail, last 
month, from a food-industry lab 
director who wanted a diagnosis. 
This was furnished forthwith, and 
the technologist sent his thanks, 
saying, “Your findings confirm the 
findings of our laboratory.” 

Funny thing was, our editor had 
no lab facilities himself. Just looked 
at the sausage and .knew what was 
wrong. i. t. @ 


Our mail brings all things, in- 
cluding, recently, a can of fried 
grasshoppers — presumably a new 
cocktail snack. In behalf of prog- 
ress, our managing editor ate one. 
Reports it tasted like fried grass- 
hopper. 


soup to nuts 

See by the papers that Camp- 
bell’s bought up Swanson’s — the 
big frozen dinner outfit. We pre- 
dict they’ll buy a cashew factory 


Not really, but it does dramatize 
the growing diversification. Brew- 
ers with soft drinks. Meat packers 
with ice cream. Dairy outfits with 
instant coffee. And, of course, a 
magazine covering all these prod- 
ucts gets the most attention in 
these big, diversified companies. It’s 


ENGINEERING 


READ BY THE MEN WHO BUY THE PRODUCTS 
TO RUN THE PLANTS THAT FEED THE WORLD 


McGraw-Hill 








Reader Durkee 


a Why is it, Mr. Durkee, that bak- 


ery, brewery, cannery, candy plant, 
dairy, and meat plant all read Foop 
ENGINEERING ? 

Says H. Allen Durkee, president, 
Durkee-Mower, Inc. (chocolate and 
marshmallow products): “J look 
forward to every issue, for, al- 
though many articles might not 
seem to apply to our particular 
field, I can always find something 
applicable in them. I think this is 
true of any field in the food in- 
dustry.” 

Right, Mr. Durkee! And by ap- 
pealing this way to all food plants 
— bakery, brewery, cannery, candy 
plant, dairy, meat plant — FE pro- 
vides a single, huge advertising 








of more interest to them. So is the 
advertising in such a magazine. 
And diversified companies do over 
half the food business. 


position open 

The executive vice-president of 
a major food company offered one 
of FE’s editors a job the other day. 
He’d just read our man’s engineer- 
ing article on one of his company’s 
newest plants. Said, “This is so re- 
vealing, it spots the weaknesses for 
us.” Offered our man a full-time job 
writing articles about all their 
plants, to help them find the places 
where costs can be cut, quality im- 
proved. 

Our man thought it might get 
monotonous, so the job’s still open, 
if you know someone else who can 
fill it. 

Bet you don’t. 


fact-&-figure dept. 
Our market-research department 
is no slouch, either. Made a study 





detailing $1 billion’s worth of an- 
nual food-industry purchases — in- 
cluding 158 general-industrial items. 
Bearings, pumps, motors, tires, 
drinking fountains (!)—things any 
factory uses. The figures show one 
thing for sure: food’s hot ... one 
of your hottest industrial markets. 
Write for figures on your product. 


this figures too 

In this hot market, FE has the 
only industry-wide ABC circulation. 
Wins every industry-wide reader- 
ship poll. Carries the most adver- 
tising. And in a study of 76 iden- 
tical ads in FE and “Publication 
B,” FE averaged 18% more in- 
quiries. 

Hot market. Hot book. 


Plants producing Baked Goods * Beer, Wine * Milk, Milk Products * Meat, Fish, Poultry » Processed Fruits, Vegetables * Grain Products * Confections * Sugar * Soft Drinks © and all other Processed Foods 
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Word from the Top .. White House aide J. H. Stambaugh speaks on advertising’s 
role in economy at panel discussion featuring (1. to r.) R. E. Harper, president, National 
Business Publications; H. F. Holland, assistant secretary of state for Inter-American affairs; 
Gen. K. T. Hertford, army research and development; H. T. McClurg, U.S. Information 
Service, and R. K. Honaman, a deputy assistant secretary of defense. 


The research clinic ran concur- 
rently with three others. 

Panel members at the advertising 
copy clinic urged more emphasis on 
bigger pictures in layouts, longer 
and more detailed copy about the 
product, better planned campaigns 
stressing the idea behind the layout 
and its “reader slant” and more 
training programs for advertising 
personnel and promising young peo- 
ple. 

Chairman of the panel was Mark 
H. Wiseman, advertising consultant. 
Panel members were John DeWolf, 
G. M. Basford Co.; Hoyt Howard, 
Art Service; John Evans, Paper 
Trade Journal; George Sullivan, 
Iron Age; James Warren, Charles L. 
Rumrill & Co., and Arthur Dowling, 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 

A direct mail clinic stressed these 
advantages of direct mail: ease of 
control, average low cost for repeat 
orders, provide qualified leads for 
salesmen and soften up prospects. 
Panel members urged continuity, 
repetition and integration in direct 
mail programs, followed by a check 
on the results. 

Chairman of the panel was H. D. 
Henderson, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. Members were Paul J. 
Bringe, Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Co. (see page 64); James J. Ma- 
lone, Aluminum Co. of America; 
Richard J. Brown, U. S. Plywood 
Corp. and R. F. DeLay, American 
Air Filter Co. 

The industrial advertising educa- 
tion clinic urged detailed reports 
and future study on how to further 
educate the beginner, the regular 
advertising writer and top manage- 
ment on the many changes and ad- 
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vances made in industrial advertis- 
ing. 

Chairman of that panel was J. D. 
Wood, Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Members were J. J. O'Rourke, John 
O’Rourke Advertising; C. L. Allen, 
Northwestern University; T. S. 
Glover, Ferres Advertising, Ltd., 
and F. L. Mowlds, R. H. Donnelley 
Corp. 


IARI to probe four phases 

of industrial advertising 

® WASHINGTON The Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute an- 
nounced four new projects at the 
NIAA conference. They are: 

» A study of the use of market 
evaluation information in the adver- 
tising plan. Designated Project No. 
5, this study is aimed at finding 
what is being done by industrial 
advertisers to get market informa- 
tion, what type of market informa- 
tion is sought and what use is made 
of it. The contract for the study was 
awarded to Stewart Dougall & As- 
sociates. 

» A study of the organization, func- 
tions and operation of the industrial 
advertising department. This is 
Project No. 6, contract for which 
was awarded to Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget. 

» An evaluation of readership 
studies of industrial ads and what 
can be learned from them. This 
study, Project No. 7, will be aimed 
at finding how readership studies 
can be more useful in planning and 
preparing industrial ads. No con- 
tract has been awarded for this 
project. 

» An evaluation of industrial ex- 
hibits, Project No. 9, is aimed at 


educating industrial admen in better 
use of exhibit techniques. The con- 
tract went to Gallup-Robinson. 

The men who developed these 
projects are listed below. 


Project No. 5 . . Task force: Edward Gold- 
smith, Aitken-Kynett Co., chairman; E. S. 
Latimore, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and Henry Schweitzer, Henry Disston & 
Sons. IARI Technical Advisory Council 
representative, Richard Sickler, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Project No. 6 - Task force: J. Arthur 
Grundy, Remington Rand, chairman; Fay 
Keyler, O. S. Tyson & Co.; Richard S. 
Hayes, The Okonite Co., and M. E. Ziegen- 
hagen, The Worthington Corp. IARI Tech- 
nical Advisory Council representative, R. 
M. Lawrence, Wyandotte Chemical Cor- 


poration. 


Project No. 7 . . Task force: John W. De- 
Wolf, G. M. Basford Co., chairman; Jack- 
son Hazlewood, Fuller & Smith & Ross; J. 
Wesley Rosburg, The Buchen Co., and 
Howard G. Sawyer, James Thomas Chirurg 
Co. IARI Technical Advisory Council rep- 
resentative, Arthur H. Dix, Conover-Mast 


Publications. 


Project No. 9 . . Task force: C. D. Scott, 
General Electric Co., chairman; R. I. Loyd, 
International Nickel Co.; Belmont Corn, 
Jr., The Displayers; P. O. Bancroft, The 
Worthington Corp., and Kenneth E. 
Knowles, Clapp & Poliak. Members of the 
project council: A. Carl Bredahl, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; A. C. DeVorn, 
DeVorn Displays Corp.; S. F. Fairweather, 
General Exhibits & Displays; J. C. Frey- 
berg; Russell F. Oakes, Flow; W. H. 
Uffelman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Robert D. Towne, W. L. Towne Adver- 
tising, and Quinten Kenney, Lindberg En- 
gineering Co. W. B. Montague represented 
the IARI. 


Bowled Over .. NIAA past president 
Gene Wedereit (left), Tube Turns, Louis- 
ville, presents new NIAA board chairman 
D. F. Beard with ice bowl and tongs. 
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employe communications 


public relations 


The moral.. 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


e Tell employes in advance about new product 


e Merchandise to the employes, too 


e Use sense .. don’t let supervisors 
and foremen get facts via grapevine 


Employes rebuke oil company 
for boner .. it reforms 


™@ THE WELL-PLANNED SURVEY of em- 
ploye attitudes often churns up criti- 
cisms of management procedures. If 
the sponsor is looking for a white- 
wash . . and some of them are look- 
ing for precisely that . . the un- 
pleasant findings of the surveyors 
can then be smothered in the dead 
file. 

The intelligent management, how- 
ever, willing to take the dirty with 
the clean, tries to erase employe re- 
sentment by adjusting the manage- 
ment procedures employes don’t 
like, or at least explaining them. 

Last year a large oil company 
manfully accepted a rebuke from 
employes and vowed that the boner 
would never be pulled again. This is 
what happened: 

The company had decided to in- 
troduce to the market a new prod- 
uct, which will be identified here as 
a lubricant for household use. The 
product had gone through the laby- 
rinthine processes of invention, de- 
velopment and testing . . all behind 
shuttered doors, of course, without 
any major leaks to the hired hands 
in the refinery. In due course the 
marketing folks got hold of it, joined 
hands with advertising, and decided 
to do a little sampling of public ac- 
ceptance right in the town. 
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Employes came home from the 
shift one afternoon to find that their 
wives had had a preview of the 
new product. They knew all about 
it, and a few of them had cans of 
the lubricant. There was an ad in the 
local paper that night, and in the 
morning the gas stations handling 
the company’s products were pla- 
carded with colorful announcements. 


From a merchandising point of 
view, no employe who commented 
disapprovingly in the survey had a 
squawk. His irritation grew out of 
the fact that the company had intro- 
duced a new product without letting 
any of the employes know about it 
in advance. 

The view was strongly expressed 
that the company would have been 
a whole lot farther ahead if it had 
welcomed the cooperation and sup- 
port of refinery workers, if employes 
had been advised generally of the 
coming of the product and given 
some . . not necessarily all . . of the 
details. 


Comments volunteered by em- 
ployes in the survey were jarring. 
These are not the precise, verbatim 
quotes, but the sentiment lies there- 
in: 

“We employes could have helped 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





NZ 


push the product . . get it off to a 
good start through telling friends 
about it. As it stands, I don’t even 
feel like buying it.” 

“Employes have an interest in any 
new product, because their own se- 
curity is tied to any new product. 
The company’s expansion and prog- 
ress mean greater security for us as 
employes. They'll tell us all about 
it in the annual report for employes, 
but that won’t be issued for months, 
and by then it will be common 
knowledge.” 

“I guess you could put it this way: 
Our feelings were hurt.” 

The last critic seems to have jelled 
the sentiments of the majority: Their 
feelings were hurt. The employes felt 
they had been left out in the cold. 


Secrecy Has its Price .. The mar- 
keting people probably felt happy 
that they had been able to hold the 
secret so well, but in terms of the 
jab to employe morale, the technique 
backfired. Perhaps the company was 
justified in the feeling that . . if the 
word got out through employes. . 
a secret the company wanted 
guarded would have been revealed 
too soon, in the wrong way. Maybe 
so, but the price was high. 

If a company is going to make a 
matter of company information pub- 
lic, then .. the older heads in public 
and industrial relations agree 
there is a recognized pattern for 
accomplishing it. The company’s 
message is aimed at several publics, 
and the counsel is to take those 
publics in the proper order. Making 
allowance for variations that might 
exist from company to company, 
here is the generally recognized or- 
der: First, the staff and line organ- 
ization; then the supervisory level; 
the union representatives; then the 
employes . . either as groups or col- 
lectively through public address 
systems, plant bulletin boards, etc.; 

Continued on page 148 















































“With our wide diversity of 
interests we count on 
Business Publications” 


says 
Harry A. Bullis 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 








“to help us keep closely informed on problems ranging from the 
wheat field to the consumer’s dining table or the industrial plant.” 

Without business publications, it would be a near-impossibility 
to keep closely informed on new developments in the many fields 
that affect day-to-day operations in a large, highly-diversified firm. 
That’s why Mr. Bullis, his associates and department heads through- 
out his organization “count on” the timely, factual reporting of 
business publication editors, analysts and feature writers. 

When the reader feels the editorial pages are informative and help- 
ful to him, you can be sure he’ll be impressed by your message on an 
advertising page, too. For advertising pages in business publications 
have equally specialized value. They provide a direct sales route for 
any product or service of benefit to business or professional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. © STerling 3-7535 


decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and | 
professions ...pin-pointing the market of your choice. 


The national association of publishers of 173 technical, 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 


of 4,098,937 .. . audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. .. . serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


Write for list of NBP publications and the latest 
“Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We Have to 
Sell Tomorrow?”, by Ralston B. Reid, Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Manager, Apparatus Sales Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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employe communications . . 
begins on p. 146 


then the press, radio, etc.; and finally 
the external publics, such as stock- 
holders, customers, prospects, com- 
munity thought-leaders and others, 
in whatever order the company 
thinks best. 

Every time the company manage- 
ment or the company’s communica- 
tions man tries to short circuit, to 
by-pass, trouble is apt to break out. 
Once in a while a news report will 
be shunted past the union repre- 
sentatives, who get the information 
from the grapevine or out of the 
newspapers. It makes for bad blood. 
Often the act of by-passing a group 
is unintentional, but the hurt of 
omission can be painful. Ask any 
supervisor in any plant anywhere 
how he likes getting his instructions 
on a relay from the wrong party. 


Everybody's a P. R. Man. . The 
company whose employes speak well 
of the company’s product is a lot 
better off in many ways than the 
company whose employes deride the 
product. Thus the company which 
looks upon public relations as a 
company-wide activity, as opposed 
to a specific departmental service, 
opens the door to employe approval, 
cooperation and product enthusiasm. 

Taylor Instruments Companies, lo- 
cated at 95 Ames St., Rochester, 
N. Y., has an unusual . . and un- 
usually healthy . . approach to the 
problem of getting employes into the 
act. In addition to inviting and en- 
couraging employes to join in prod- 
uct promotion, the concern uses its 
own communications devices to give 
the idea a shove. The employes’ 
magazine isn’t a management 


mouthpiece with strong manage- ’ 


ment overtones. It’s an unshackled 
tabloid called “The Taylor Meteor,” 
sponsored by the Taylor Fellowship 
Club and neatly edited by Bill Cor- 
win. 

One of the persuaders used by 
Editor Corwin and his staff to ham- 
mer home the universal responsi- 
bility of good public relations is an 
article entitled “Public Relations . . 
Another Job for Everybody.” The 
editors blast the myth that P.R. is 
solely the job of the P.R. depart- 
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ment. To support it, they show pic- 
tures of many on the Taylor good- 
will wagon, including plant guards, 
members of the purchasing depart- 
ment, stenographers, elevator men, 
receptionists, switchboard operators 
and others. 

The result of such recognition is 
obviously to make the individual . . 
and the group he represents . . feel 


a part of the organization. The rec- 
ognition gives the employe the feel- 
ing that he is part of a public rela- 
tions network that is company wide. 
When the time comes for employe 
support of company causes certain 
to benefit all, the company doesn’t 
have to issue summonses. It has 
only to call for volunteers, and 
everybody responds. . 





Communications man of the month.. 


Communication too big to personalize ? 


Look at McCarthy . 


John J. McCarthy .. just works at it 


® GREENHORNS IN THE BUSY pastures 
of employe communication like to 
look to General Electric Co. for pat- 
terns. The reason is that GE prob- 
ably takes a more realistic look at 
the subject of getting along with 
people than many companies its size. 
The small manufacturer, seeing a 
program work at GE, is encouraged 
to believe that if it can work in an 
industrial concern of GE’s gigantic 
proportions, it has a fair chance of 
success with him. The observer is 
disarmed by the GE attitude that it 
promises nothing in the area of in- 
dustrial harmony except the sincere 
and continuing effort to work at at- 
taining it. 

In employe relations training, with 


. he’s doing it 


strong emphasis on supervisory re- 
lations, GE has indeed come far. 
The small company executive, who 
argues that he hasn’t time to de- 
velop a good communications pro- 
gram for supervisors or employes, 
is found without an answer when a 
company a thousand times his size is 
doing it well. 

A lot of the credit for doing it well 
goes to a man named John J. Mc- 
Carthy, consultant to GE in employe 
relations training, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy looks upon his communica- 
tions problems not as mass projects, 
but as individual matters where 
every possible phase of training is 
personalized. His programs are am- 
bitious, but very sound. Reports, 
bulletins and other documents from 
his office have the real ring of the 
real thing. 

Mr. McCarthy brought a lot of 
good experience to his job. He was 
training director at GE’s Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant before the war. During 
the war he was assistant chief of 
the army school for personnel di- 
rectors, then labor relations officer 
in Germany. Since 1946 he has been 
corporate director of personnel and 
training at Gimbels-Saks, New 
York. 

When the little man in the little 
company says it can’t be done, 
someone generally says: “Look at 
McCarthy . . he’s doing it!” 3 





If you were a Purchasing Agert... 








WOULD YOU BUY YOUR OWN PRODUCT? 


Purcuasinc Magazine can help you do the job. Read 
regularly by the men responsible for 85% of industry's 
buying, PurcHasinc gives you the largest available cov- 
erage of industrial purchasing executives. Preference 
surveys show that PAs rank PurcHasinc Magazine first 
among industrial publications.* 


Of course you would! Because you know all about it. But 
how much do industry’s PAs know about your product? 
Have you sold them on its advantages...its quality... 
the company behind it? 

Put yourself in the PA’s shoes. Would you give 
yourself the order on the basis of the information he 
has now? 

Successful salesmen stress the importance of selling 
the PA as well as the plant executive. Advertising in 


If you sell an industrial product... 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


So make sure you keep industry's PAs well-informed 
about your products and your company—through regu- 
lar advertising in PURCHASING. 


*Data source on request 


PURCHASING 
Ogg 


PA 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


CONOVER-MAST 
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exhibits / motion pictures 
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New Angle . . Day-Brite book (lower left) opens at right angles to itself (upper right) 


fo provide better 


presentation of material, instantly capture attention. 


™ A HORIZONTAL-VERTICAL booklet is 
doing a good selling job for Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis light- 
ing equipment firm. 

The 414x634” booklet is bound 
with plastic, and the binding is set 
at a 45 degree angle across the up- 
per left corner. That way, when the 
booklet is opened the pages are at 
right angles to each other. 

The booklet shows installations of 
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Day-Brite lighting equipment in 11 
schools. In each of these “spreads,” 
the horizontal, left hand page carries 
a half-tone illustration of the school 
room, while the vertical page shows 
a lighting diagram and explanatory 
copy. 

The company reports “enthusiastic 
response” to the unusual booklet by 
its representatives and by electrical 
contractors. 


Allis-Chalmers crosswords 
give product news to employes 

Crossword puzzles are indoctri- 
nating employes in new product de- 
velopments at the Norwood (O.) 
Works of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

The crossword puzzles, each built 
around a picture of a late model 
Norwood Works product, runs in 
the plant’s employe publication, “A- 
C Norwood Facts.” Knowledge of 
the product is necessary to work 
the puzzle. And such knowledge is 
imparted in a paragraph of product 
description that runs near the puz- 
zle. 

Editor Robert R. Gehring com- 
piles the puzzles. 





Sales Dynamite . . Deming firecrack- 
ers look real, are dangerous only to the 
company’s competition. 


‘Explosive’ promotion tells 
dealers of new Deming product 

The 4th of July came early this 
year for distributors and dealers of 
the Deming Co., Salem, O., pump 
manufacturer. 


Some 20,000 Deming distributors 
and dealers in the U. S. and South 
America received two big, red fire- 
crackers late in April and early in 
May. The firecrackers announced 
the company’s new, low-price water 
system for home and farm use in 
rural and suburban areas. 

The first firecracker, a six-incher, 
carried a bright yellow label with 
the words which said “Sales Dyna- 

Continued on page 152 




















MODEL V-45 
FAN COOLED 


A POWERHOUSE for Single Frame Filmstrips 


Projects brilliant images even in lighted class- Equipped with 5” Luxtar f/3.5 coated, color cor- 
rooms. Cool as a crisp breeze after hours of use. rected, Anastigmat, professional lens. 3” and 7” 
No corners were cut to give you this new VIEWLEX professional lenses are also available. 
POWERHOUSE PROJECTOR built with the same 

VIEWLEX precision and craftsmanship which is 

traditional with all VIEWLEX PROJECTORS. 


Write Dept. ‘‘M-5”" for literature and the name of your nearest franchised Viewlex dealer. 


Ask your V.E. dealer for a demonstration. <A 
AS 


.*" 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD « LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON RATES, COLOR INSERTS AND CIRCULATION ON REQUEST 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, daily source for mar- 
ket information on metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to nearly 11,000 paid subscribers—admin- 
istrative executives in the metal consuming and producing* 
industries. With the highest annual subscription rate ($20) of 
any other publication in its field, the readers of AMM are, 
obviously, tonnage buyers of metals and metal products and 
therefore require daily information on prices and market 
trends as a barometer for their purchasing activities. f 
N 





Ample recognition of the intense reader-interest generated 
by the editorial content of AMM is this incontrovertible fact: 
AMM carries more metal and metal products advertising than _ 
any other daily, weekly or monthly publication in its field — 
and at less cost per unit of space. 


* Producers of metals and metal products are fre- 
quently also important consumers of other metals. 
In 1954, for example, producers of galvanized steel 
sheets and job galvanizers consumed nearly 400, 000 
tons of slab zinc or about 451 per cent of the total 
slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 








BEST COVERAGE 
of these top 
<gntins industrial markets 
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STEEL PLANTS HEAT TREATING 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING. ‘“seaziercres sut* 
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Sales promotion ideas. . 
begins on p. 150 


mite . . Pull Fuse.” When the dis- 
tributor did so, the fuse came out 
with a pop. Inside the firecracker 
was the announcement, “Coming. . 
the Deming 75 . . a new, low-priced 
water system.” 

The second batch of firecrackers 
was mailed two weeks later to coin- 


Arsenal . . Deming vice-president Harry 
A. Carloss examines batch of sales promo- 
tional firecrackers to be sent dealers. 


cide with the first advertising of the 
new water system. The second fire- 
cracker was labeled “This One’s 
Loaded . . Pull Fuse.” It contained 
a sales letter, price sheet, a news- 
paper mat sheet and a bulletin de- 
scribing the new product. 

The name of the new water sys- 
tem, the Deming 75, gave the pro- 
motion added impact. It tied in with 
the company’s celebration of its 
75th anniversary. 


First . . Winner of the first award in 
transparent boxes in National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association’s 1955 competi- 
tion was this box made by Consolidated 
Paper Box Co., Somerville, Mass., for Bacon 
Felt Co., Taunton, Mass. Box contains man- 
drel mounted felt wheels used in various 
industrial polishing applications. 
Continued on page 153 
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601/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Why editorial content 
is important to advertisers 

“How to Buy Better Editorial Values” is 
an 80-page booklet offered by Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago. The book asks. . 
and answers . . 37 questions about edi- 
torial matter that should interest industrial 
advertisers who use business publications. 
The questions deal with such things as the 
basic purpose of editorial matter, long or 
short articles, balanced or “special” issues, 
readership studies and inquiries that come 
through editorial matter. 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to reach 
the electronics industry 

Electronics, New York, offers its market 
and media file based on the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association's recom- 
mended outline. The eight-page booklet 
gives information on the market served, 
on the publication’s circulation policies, 
editorial personnel and policies, special 
services, rates and mechanical require- 
ments. Listings of the NIAA presenta- 
tions of seven other publications follow. 


603/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil refining industry 
is billion-dollar market 

Petroleum Refiner, Houston, offers, in its 
NIAA presentation, a comprehensive re- 
port on the refining-natural gasoline-petro- 
chemical market. The 44-page booklet tells 
what these three divisions of the petroleum 
refining market are, where their plants are 
located and what men (according to titles) 
hold most purchasing influence. The book- 
let includes a section on design-construc- 
tion firms active in the industry and one 
giving “purchasing patterns” on typical 
equipment items. Booklet gives media data, 
too. 


604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New way to reach 
three industries 

NIAA presentation of Mining & Quarry- 
ing, New York, says that eight-month-old 
publication serves coal, metal and non- 
metallic and stone products industries. 
Media data in the 15-page presentation 
tells how it does this. 
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GOS/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chemical processing industry 
is one of biggest markets 

All the nation’s manufacturing indus- 
tries spend about $7.9 billion annually 
for plant and equipment, and of that 
total $2.5 billion is spent by the chemical 
processing industries, says the market and 
media data file of Chemical Processing, 
Chicago. The 28-page booklet tells what 
comprises the chemical processing indus- 
try and gives other measures of its stat- 
ure, as well as media data. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Who's biggest spender among 
industries? . . food processing 

The food processing industry is regain- 
ing its position as the nation’s biggest 
buyer of new production machinery and 
plant equipment, according to the NIAA 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5506 


presentation of Food Processing, Chicago. 
The 30-page booklet defines the market, 
gives its relative position in American in- 
dustry and tells its particular problems. 
Booklet gives media information, too. 


607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
is an ever-growing market 

There are 3,600 rotary oil well drilling 
rigs in use now, and each rig costs an 
average of $267,000, according to the 
NIAA presentation of Drilling, Dallas. There 
also are 1,900 cable tool rigs in use, as 
well as 1,500 well servicing units and 700 
shot hole rigs. All this adds up to a big 
market in rig replacement, engines, bits, 
air compressors, valves and fittings and 
many other types of supplies and equip- 
ment. Drilling activity is increasing every 
year, expanding the market, the booklet 
says. It gives media data, too. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Pipe line industry 
is mushrooming market 

Few industries have expanded so swiftly 
as pipe line building, operation and main- 
tenance, according to the NIAA presenta- 
tion of Pipe Line Industry, Houston. The 
32-page booklet includes a concise history 
of the market, a list of products the in- 
dustry buys, a list of pipe line operating 
companies and a list of pipe line contrac- 
tors. It also gives case history-type data on 
buying practices, as well as media data. 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach and sell 
the mass production market 

The 24-page NIAA presentation of Pro- 
duction, Detroit, says metalworking ac- 
tually is three markets . . mass production 
metalworking, general metalworking and 
metals producing. The booklet gives de- 
tails on mass production metalworking, 


"db 





- 


tells what it is and what it is not and 
graphically portrays the importance of 
various equipment-buying influences. It in- 
cludes media information. 


610/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to find your way 
in plant engineering market 

A 25x35” wall map of the United States 
showing geographical concentration, by 
county, of buying power in the huge plant 
engineering market is offered by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, New York. Map will help 
admen plan direct mail and evaluate local 
and regional media. It will help sales 
executives allocate sales territories and 
quotas. 


611/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


To help you plan 
your film presentation 

A pocket-size card covered with tables 
shows at a glance what size projection 


No 
Postage Stamp 
N 


lecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicage, Ml. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data... 
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PROOUCTS SOLD 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Sept. 15, 1955 


screen is needed for slide film or movie 
showings to various sized audiences in 
various sized rooms. It gives showing time 
of various sizes of sound and silent movies, 
according to footage. And it shows how far 
the projector should be from the screen 
for different kinds of film and slide pres- 
entations. The “projection data card” is 
offered by Da-Lite Screen Co., Chicago. 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
If you use photostats, 
learn how to order them 

“So You Think You Know How to Order 
Photostats” is the name of a 16-page book- 
let offered by Admaster Prints, New York. 
It gives both experienced and inexperi- 
enced users of photostats information on 
sizing, marking, ordering and prices. And 
it discusses other services provided by a 
well-equipped photostat company. 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Need a short cut to sales. . 
book matches may help 

A booklet offered by Universal Match 
Corp., St. Louis, tells the advantages of 
using book matches as a direct mail de- 
vice . . how it lowers cost per inquiry, 
giving a “short cut to sales.” Booklet also 
gives tips on unique ways to package 
book matches to fit your product or serv- 
ice. 


614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to use commercial 
photography, how much it costs 

RCS Studios, Chicago, offers a 16-page 
booklet telling how commercial photog- 
raphers can help advertisers make more 
effective point-of-purchase and other pro- 
motional displays. The booklet includes 
prices for every type of RCS service, so 
you can figure exactly what any particu- 
lar project will cost. 


615 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to increase sales through 
industrial directory ads 

What kind of information should you put 
in your directory ad? How big should the 
ad be? Should you advertise in more than 
one directory? These and many other 
questions are answered in a_ booklet 
offered by Conover-Mast Purchasing Di- 
rectory, New York. 
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Oats Out . . Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, abandoned ‘oatmeal box” pack- 





age (right) for its synthetic rubber o-rings, 
adopted boxes (left) with corner name 
blocks all around to give quick identifica- 
tion no matter which way box is turned. 
New packages are designed so that two 
small boxes are same shape and size as 
one large one . . makes mailing, storing 
easy. 


Pictures, not words, tell 

Raymond’s overseas story 
One picture is worth 10,000 
words Chinese Proverb 

Apparently Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co., New York, followed that 
maxim in putting together a booklet 
showing the company’s accomplish- 
ments in the heavy construction field 
overseas. 

An introduction to the booklet be- 
gins: “We could write much about 
(Raymond’s record abroad), but we 
believe that the following facts, and 
the examples of our work, tell the 
story.” 

Six succinct points tell what Ray- 
mond has done overseas. Then come 
the pictures . . 25 of them. 

They show harbors, piers, sewalls, 
highways, bridges, tunnels, airports, 
dams, power plants, hospitals, re- 
fineries, industrial buildings and 
housing developments that the com- 
pany has constructed in foreign 
countries. 

Brief captions accompany the pic- 
tures. And the only other copy in 
the booklet, except for the intro- 
duction, is a list at the back, of the 
company’s offices, some of its cus- 
tomers and of the countries in which 
the company has worked. 

The booklet shows domestic pros- 
pects and customers that Raymond, 
which is known in this country prin- 
cipally as a foundation contractor, 
also can do many other types of 
construction. oa 
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HOSPITAL 


MANY U. S. FIRMS GET EXTRA SALES 
FROM SPECIAL LATIN MARKETS 


It is easy today to put 10, 100, and more new customers on your 
books, simply by opening your sales room door to well-financed 
Latin American customers. During the past six months, especially, 
Latin American buyers have demonstrated their ability to take the 
sag out of U. S. sales curves, to help keep our production and em- 
ployment reaching towards desired levels. In relation to cost of 
market development, Latin America offers maximum sales rewards. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Some practices widely accepted in do- 
mestic industrial selling require re- 
view for an approach to Latin Amer- 
ican sales, because certain classes of 
customers may not exist there while 
others, which account for only 10% 
of domestic sales, may produce 70% 
of one’s business in Latin America. 
The textile industry is a good ex- 
ample. Vastly more important in every 
Latin American country than it is in 
the United States, the textile industry 
outranks all other manufacturing ac- 
tivities in number of establishments, 
employment rolls, value of product 
and purchases of power equipment, 
chemicals, air and water conditioning 
and, of course, its own specialized ma- 
chinery. In all countries it is the basic 
industry, providing socks, shirts, suits, 
dresses, bedding, curtains, upholstery 
and many other items. A large part of 
the buying done by these mills is initi- 
ated by advertising in TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS. That dynamic 
business magazine delivers what U. S. 
manufacturers have to say in the lan- 
guage of the buyer. It sells the “‘ideas”’ 
that are the first step in making 
equipment sales. An unusually good 
producer of inquiries, it furnishes live 
leads and helps local representatives 
close the order. Whenever you plan 
for sales to “industry” in Latin Amer- 
ica, do talk things over with the peo- 
ple at TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
before finalizing plans. They may 
have some helpful pointers for you. 


INSTITUTIONAL SALES 


In some of the Latin American 
countries where hotels are scarce and 
schools are few and far between, hos- 
pitals provide the primary market for 
institutional sales. In every Latin 
American country, where Public 
Health has first call on public funds, 
sales to hospitals have top priority for 
dollars so that even the most rigidly 
controlled markets provide good busi- 
ness for institutional suppliers who 
develop hospital accounts. 

Being “hotels for sick people’’, hos- 
pitals must purchase laundry and 
kitchen equipment, accounting and 
other office machines, vast quantities 
of maintenance materials in addition 
to all medical and surgical necessities. 

Luckily for U. S. suppliers, they 
have a medium of communication de- 
veloped exclusively for hospital per- 
sonnel. It tells the seller’s story in the 
prospective buyer’s language. It goes 
into some 4,000 hospitals, private 
clinics and Departments of Public 
Health in Mexico, Cuba, Central and 
South America and it has the evidence 
of unquestioned acceptance and pow- 
erful sales initiation. With just a few 
months of well-directed, low-cost pro- 
motional effort you can add a wel- 
come amount of business with almost 
any item sold to hospitals here by 
selling to hospitals in Latin America. 
It costs nothing to talk it over with a 
representative of the Inter-American 
hospital journal, EL HOSPITAL. 


Above, left, is pictured a section in Yarur, S. A., Santiago, Chile, one 
of more than 3,000 textile mills which get their guide to U. S. buying 
from TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS. At the right, Hospital Militar, 
Mexico City, one of 4,000 hospitals using EL HOSPITAL. Both of 
these business magazines are published by PANAMERICAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Inc., 570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
— a small, well-informed, hard working organization that can help 


you get business abroad. 
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Decentralize marketing and sales 
management? Industrialists differ 


There has been considerable discussion among industrial executives and business scholars 
about the benefits of decentralizing marketing (including marketing research and sales) 
operations of medium-sized and large companies wherever possible. Most companies 
have only talked about it, but a few have decentralized to some degree. 


The objectives usually listed are greater autonomy, flexibility and speed in making local 


marketing decisions . . 


and better decisions because, so the argument goes, they are 


made close to the local market and therefore are based on first-hand information. The 
argument against decentralization, however, is that centralized management has to make 


the decisions and has to set policy . . even more rigidly in larger corporations . 


. in order 


to keep a smoother, better and more coordinated marketing operation. 


What do you think? Is it better to decentralize or to stay strongly centralized? Here are 
the views of a cross section of corporate executives: 





By S. K. Towson 
President and 
General Manager 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


® ALTHOUGH THE QUESTION, as posed 
specifically, asked about decentrali- 
zation of marketing in general, a 
company of our size has no choice 
but to keep such phases of market- 
ing as advertising, sales promotion, 
market research, etc., in the home 
office where those responsible have 
access to records and where these 
interlocking departments can com- 
municate freely with one another. 
Thus, decentralization for Elwell- 
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Parker can only involve the sales 
management phase of marketing. 

We have found that one of our 
most difficult sales management 
problems involves communications, 
and it is because of this that our 
sales organization is highly central- 
ized. 

We have all heard the statement 
that a manufacturer of twist drills 
is not really engaged in selling drills 
. . he is selling holes. In the same 
way, We are not engaged so much 
in selling industrial trucks .. we 
are really selling efficient and eco- 
nomical materials handling. 

Our engineering department, with 
its long experience and records of 
previous problems and designs, is 
therefore the heart of our enterprise. 
It cannot be decentralized. This be- 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 

and advertising problems 





ing the case, our selling cannot be 
decentralized either. All sales repre- 
sentatives must have instant access 
to the engineers and their files. 


We believe that a manufacturer 
who is producing a_ standardized 
product probably should decentralize 
his selling if his business is big 
enough to warrant the expense. But 
a manufacturer who is engaged in 
solving special problems for his 
clients, rather than selling them 
“standardized” articles, had better 
think twice before setting up any 
additional levels of responsibility or 
judgment between himself and his 
users. 


By J. Y. Scott 
President 

Van Norman Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


® DECENTRALIZING OF MARKETING op- 
erations must, of necessity, fit into 
the over-all company policy and, 
naturally, this would follow largely 
the size pattern of a particular cor- 
poration. 

At the Morse Co. we have a very 
definite decentralizing policy with 
our district managers in complete 
control of the area over which they 
have supervision. It has always 
seemed to us that the way to de- 
velop an organization’s executive 
personnel is to have these district 
managers enjoy great flexibility as 

Continued on page 156 
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Herbert the whistler 


If there is anyone in the office who doesn’t know that 
Herbert the office boy, can whistle “Davy Crockett” 
off key, he (or she) needs a hearing aid. On second 
thought, however, he’s just as well off as he is. But 
while Herbert may be irritating, there are those who 
envy the ease with which he can get the ear of every- 


one here. If only a salesman for business or industry 
had Herbert’s opportunities! He could get to all the 
people who mean business — from the bookkeeper to 
the boss—and close more of those hard-to-get orders. 
He could, in fact, do the kind of job that The Satur- 
day Evening Post has been doing for years. [The Post 
is read by more management people — with more 


attention — than any business or news magazine.] 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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“e Coal Mining takes your 
sales message to buyers wherever coal 
is mined. Its carefully controlled circula- 
tion, revised daily. guarantees you max- 
imum advertising contact with operating 
executives, managers and supervisors 
engaged in the production of bituminous 
and anthracite. 


it pays to advertise in 
COAL MINING 


J. O. Vinney, president, Speco, Inc., 
Cleveland paint manufacturer says: “We 
have advertised exclusively to the min- 
ing industry in Coal Mining since 1946. 
Results have been consistently good and 
our sales have increased stecdily . . .” 


A-6837 


-COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive + Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 





Serving the coal industry since 1899 














PROOF 


circulation of INDUs- 
TRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERA- 
TION is an impressive 99.66%. That's 
proof of careful list control for effective 
coverage in reaching the $15 billion plant 
operations market. 


Verified controlled 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION reaches more than 70,000 main- 
tenance, engineering and purchasing execu- 
tives—has the largest circulation in its 
field. 


It covers more than 42,000 plants in 22 
basic industrial fields. Only plants with 
50 or more employees or a $50,000 D&B 
rating qualify. 


Its cost-per-thousand is lower than that 


of any comparable medium. 

Its editorial content combines helpful 
“how-to-do-it’’ articles with new product 
news—in easy-to-read tabloid form. 


It has a record of rapid and steady growth 
in advertising volume. Renewal rate among 
advertisers is 96%. 


Want more facts? Write for 
new Market Data Book now! 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
and PLANT OPERATION 


MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
3623 Filbert St. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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to decisions, always bearing in mind 
that the basic company policies 
must be adhered to. 

Thus, by giving our district man- 
agers a basic formula on which they 
can base decisions relative to any 
particular situation, i. e., a guide to 
follow, such decisions are kept with- 
in that scope. 

Such a policy carried through by 
a medium-sized company makes for 
a more intimate relationship be- 
tween the distributor and the man- 
ager, with the result that only basic 
decisions are relayed back to the 
main office. 

I am strongly in favor of decen- 
tralized sales control, and our ex- 
perience has shown that it works. 
I would add this proviso . . the dis- 
trict managers must be capable 
men. 


By R. J. Cameron 

President 

Ross Operating 

Valve Co. 

Detroit 
® FOR A MEDIUM-SIZED industrial 
firm, such as ours, I can see no ad- 
vantages to decentralized marketing 
operations, which would not be far 
out-weighed by the disadvantages. 
I would not presume to speak for 
large companies. Perhaps it would 
be advantageous for them. 

The arguments usually advanced 
for centralization are greater au- 
tonomy, flexibility and speed in ex- 
ecuting marketing plans, plus 
sounder decisions that are based on 
first-hand local information. 

I can’t go along with this reason- 
ing. Our company operates through 
individual sales organizations located 
in various sections of the country. 
The greater autonomy, flexibility 
and speed which proponents of de- 
centralization talk about are some- 
thing these representatives can take 
full advantage of at their level of 
operation. And they can, and do, 
supply us with information which 
accurately reflects the local pulse. 

We can take this local data from 


various sections of the country, tie 
it in with the over-all knowledge of 
our markets and come up with 
sensible results, both for our own 
purpose and for that of every one 
of our representatives. In other 
words, we have all the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of de- 
centralization. 

To maintain decentralized mar- 
keting offices would obviously re- 
sult in much greater expense, or 
else necessitate employment of an 
inferior caliber of manpower. This 
might cost untold dollars because of 
unintentional misapplication of in- 
formation. 


By Charles L. Hardy 
President 

Joseph T. Ryerson 

& Son, Inc. 

Chicago 


® AS YOU KNOW, we carry large 
stocks of steel on hand in 16 plants 
from Boston to Seattle, and we sell 
very largely to the industrial mar- 
ket. In our selling activities we are 
in touch more and more with com- 
panies that are decentralizing their 
purchasing. In like manner, some 
companies are decentralizing their 
marketing activities. At the present 
time we do not consider that we 
have a large enough operation to 
make it practical to set up duplicate 
staffs at different points. 

So for the present we will con- 
tinue with centralized market re- 
search, advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments. These departments 
are continually in touch with our 16 
plants. 


In addition to our over-all adver- 
tising and sales promotion program, 
these departments stand ready to 
handle special jobs for each one of 
our 16 plants on short notice. The 
fact that we can concentrate and 
afford better talent at one point is 
most efficient and economical. 

However, it is true that when 
marketing and advertising men 
have daily access to local sales man- 
agement, more opportunity for spe- 
cial promotions will be developed 
and timing may be improved. 





By E. G. Gardner 
President 
Bostitch, Inc. 
Westerly, R. I. 


® I BELIEVE that decentralized mar- 
keting is the key to the best possible 
territory coverage, service to our 
customers and contact with chang- 
ing conditions. 

The growth of the Bostitch prod- 
uct line has been brought about by 
knowing the conditions and the 
problems in the field so that we 
could develop new types of equip- 
ment to meet those conditions or 
solve those problems. This is, of 
course, one of the functions of mar- 
ket research. 

Naturally, decentralized market- 
ing requires central control for top 
efficiency. The central sales staff 
establishes the policies for the best 
interests of Bostitch and our cus- 
tomers as a whole, and those poli- 
cies are then carried out under the 
various distributing branches. 


By W. J. Dreves 
Vice-President for 
Finance & 
Treasurer 
American 

Optical Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


= IN OUR COMPANY we believe that 
decisions should be made at a point 
no higher than where all of the 
essential facts assemble. 

It is not so much a question of 
centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion as it is: 

1. A careful delegation of author- 
ity and responsibility. 


2. Clear cut policy decisions to’ 


achieve practical uniformity. 

3. Adoption of an effective educa- 
tional plan to make the fullest use 
of specialist advice. 

4. A system of communications 
that minimizes successive interpre- 
tations of policies and procedures. 

3). Maximum customer contact by 
personnel with authority to make 
decisions and thus a more intelli- 
gent handling of customer needs. ® 





A HEINN Quiq 


created for you, can improve 
your sales operation 
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When Heinn custom-styles a 
binder for your special need, 
expect an original — an easy- 
operating, distinctively styled 
binder better than all others. 
Such a binder beautifies. your 
catalog or manual, invites cus- 
tomer action. Years from now, 
when ordinary binders are 
worn out, your Heinn covers 
will still be attractive and 
serviceable. 


This performance explains 
repeat orders from companies 


Representatives 
in many 
major markets 


in a hundred different fields. 
Some orders come from people 
who have been Heinn custom- 
ers for 40 years — proof that 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
help maintain high selling 
efficiency. 


WHERE'S THAT 
4122210 sueet ? 


He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


This coupon will bring you the facts: 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


@ 322 W. FLORIDA STREET ® MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


We are listing quantities of items on which we’d like complete information: 


SALESMEN’S CATALOG BINDERS 
unginaibhcasiol DEALER CATALOG BINDERS 
Pree nese eat MANUAL COVERS (Sales, Service, Parts) 
ee ae PRICE BOOKS 
winsesnieesbanlicles INDEXES 


Name 


(CO Send ‘Facts at Your Fingertips,’* Heinn’s new 
booklet for the catalog planner. 


( Hove your representative call. 


Firm 





Address 





ORIGINATORS OF THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING . . 


City, State 





. LEADERS SINCE 1896 
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Spotlight is on Marketing 

® The spotlight was turned on marketing and 
its related activities of advertising and sales pro- 
motion at the NIAA convention in Washington, 
when “Target 1965 . . A $500 Billion Economy” 
was the theme of numerous discussions by econ- 
omists, sales executives and others who strove 
to look ahead and define the potentials of the 
next decade. 

Aggressive business management, committed to 
industrial research for the development of new 
and better products, and aided by marketing and 
advertising research to find customers for those 
products, can continue the rapid pace of the past 
ten years, it was agreed by all of the authorities 
who participated in the program. 

Because the experience of the United States 
since the ending of the second world war has 
demonstrated the correct techniques for expan- 
sion, it is worth remembering that the Committee 
for Economic Development, organized during the 
war, played an important role in selling to in- 
dustry a plan for the postwar future. This encom- 
passed the basic ideas of new product and market 
development, plus intelligent and aggressive plan- 
ning which aimed to utilize the expanded plant 
capacity created by war-time necessities. 

The enthusiastic forecasts of economic develop- 
ment in the decade ahead have given business 
management and marketing management a blue- 
print for successful operations, and NIAA mem- 
bers must have returned to their desks with a 
clear concept both of the challenge and the op- 
portunity. 


Using Basic Statistics 

= One of the features of the NIAA convention 
which the meeting in Washington was especially 
able to organize was a panel of government offi- 
cials who described the workings of the various 
divisions and agencies of the Department of Com- 
merce and other official groups which provide 
useful statistics for business use. 

It was clearly evident that a great many able 
men, equipped with expert personnel and modern 
machines, are working hard to give business the 
bench-marks it needs to measure progress and to 
define markets and sales opportunities. And it was 
equally evident from the comments of those who 
participated in the discussion that many business 
executives are not aware either of the large 
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volume of material available to them nor how 
to make the best use of it. 

The Census of Manufactures, for instance, had 
tough sledding in Congress because of the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of legislators’ constitu- 
ents for this kind of information. Yet it is one 
of the basic elements needed to build a picture 
of industrial markets and how to approach them. 

The NIAA can do a good job in stimulating 
its members both to familiarize themselves with 
the many excellent sources of business informa- 
tion available from the Department of Commerce 
and other government agencies, and how to utilize 
effectively the data which will be published as 
the result of the forthcoming censuses. 

Government will provide the information busi- 
ness needs, but there should be ample evidence 
that the investment in fact-finding and compila- 
tion is paying off in successful use by business 
management and marketing men. 


Measuring Advertising Impact 

s After hearing Dr. Claude Robinson, of Gal- 
lup-Robinson, Inc., tell members of the NIAA at 
its recent convention about the methods which 
this organization uses to measure advertising 
impact, the typical industrial advertiser must have 
wondered if conventional readership research is 
giving him the facts he needs to build successful 
advertisements. 

Dr. Robinson challenged a great many concepts 
regarding advertising as measured in terms of 
readership only, and suggested that impact which 
registers the basic sales story is the primary ob- 
jective of advertising which is expected to build 
interest and demand on the part of prospective 
purchasers. 

The Gallup-Robinson story is not new, of 
course, but it is interesting to know that many 
advertisers, both industrial and general, are turn- 
ing to this technique either to supplement or to 
challenge the findings of currently accepted meth- 
ods of measuring readership. 

Researching advertising can be an important 
contribution to industrial marketing, but it is be- 
ginning to appear that additional studies of re- 
search techniques themselves may be necessary 
before we can assume that the advertiser, apart 
from his creative ability, has a sound guide to the 
essential elements in the structure of advertise- 
ments. 





IM competition .. 
begins on p. 72 
Best single article 


Plaque winner 

Engineering & Mining Journal . . New 
York, Alvin Knoerr, editor. ''U308-Formula 
for Profits.”’ 

Certificates 

Materials & Methods . . New York, T. C. 
DuMond, editor. ‘Mechanical Properties 
and Tests.” 

Electrical World . . New York, Fischer 
Black, editor. ‘Industry Forecast.” 
Machine Design . . Cleveland, Colin Car- 
michael, editor. ‘Adjustable-Speed Elec- 
tric Motor Drives.” 

Engineering News-Record . . New York, 
Waldo G. Bowman, editor. ‘Eisenhower's 
Grand Plan.” 


Plaque winner 

Machine Design . . Cleveland, Colin Car- 
michael, editor. May, 1954. 

Certificates 

Architectural Forum .. New York, Douglas 
Haskell, editor. May, 1954. 


Foundry . . Cleveland, Frank G. Steine- 
bach, editor. November, 1954. 


Mill & Factory . . New York, Carl C. Har- 
rington, editor. May, 1954. 


Aviation Age . . New York, Randolph | 


Hawthorne, editor. March, 1954. 
Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 


Architectural Forum .. New York, Douglas | 


Haskell, editor. 


Certificates 


Power . . New York, L. N. Rowley, editor. | 
Steel . . Cleveland, Irwin H. Such, editor. | 
Water Well Journal . . Urbana, IIl., Donald 


D. Wiseman, managing editor. 
Best original research 


Plaque winner 


Electrical World . . New York, Fischer | 


Black, editor. ‘Trends in Distribution.” 
Certificates 

Electrical Manufacturing .. ‘'ew York, 
Alex E. Javitz, special features editor. 
“Human Engineering in Control Systems.” 


Factory Management & Maintenance . . 
New York, M. J. Murphy, editor. ‘Cost 
Index of Plant Maintenance.” 


Merchandising, trade and 
export papers 
Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Department Store Economist . . New York, 


Continued on page 160 








"Lightning 


Even a Small Ad Can Thunder Here 


An acid test of a publication’s pulling power is the response from 
modest advertising. If even little ads do well, big ads are bound to 
pull! The ‘Jack Bilt Corporation’s experience with The Wall Street 
Journal is a typical demonstration of the appetite which Journal 
readers have for the information they find in the only national busi- 
ness daily. What an advertising medium! 


Circulation: 365,133 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


: 44 Broad St. 711 W. Monroe St. 
Published at 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 
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connections that 





* 


IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW .. . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. . . 56 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 


THE MILK DEALER .. . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers . . . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG . An invaluable 
annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 


plant buyers for 28 years. 


Write, 


Wire or Phone for 


for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


1445 N. Fifth St. 


BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Free Market Data Folders 








send for 
these new 
ad-helps: 


Leading Businesspaper Advertisers of 
1954... ABP’s fourth annual report, 
covering expenditures of 1400 leading 
businesspaper advertisers, gives you 
a yardstick to measure your own ad- 
efforts. $3.00 per copy. 


Awards for Advertising in Business Pub- 
lications ... Analyses of winning cam- 
paigns in ABP’s 1955 advertising con- 
tests . . . guides to creating better 
businesspaper advertising. Two book- 
lets: one for ‘‘merchandising’’ papers; 
the other for “industrial”’ publications. 


New Opportunities for Multiplying 
Progress .. . an address by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, President, General Electric 
Company, at ABP’s Annual Eastern 
Conference. A challenging look ahead, 
with suggestions for areas of action by 
men-in-business... right now! 


ess 


THE yon 
ASSOCIATED Business (jj) 


¢ 
PUBLICATIONS Ones 
Founded 1906 + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.17, N.Y. 
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at Your 
Pingel 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1955 SCHEDULES 


... see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 63 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 
. +. in your 


1955 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 











IM competition .. 
begins on p. 72 


Frank X. Kiefer, editor. ‘The Customer 


Revolution and the Department Store.” 


Certificate 
American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser . . Chicago, Arthur A. Hood, 


editor. ‘‘Lu-Re-So Construction.” 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Electrical Merchandising New York, 
Laurence Wray, editor. ‘Report on Trade- 


u" 


Ins. 
Certificate 
American Artisan . . Chicago, Clyde M. 
Barnes, editor. ‘Residential Air Condition- 
ing Market.” 


Plaque winner 

National Petroleum News .. New York, 
Frank Breese, editor. June 30, 1954. 
Certificate 

Domestic Engineering . . 
E. Purnell, managing editor. October, 1954. 


Chicago, James 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 

Hardware Retailer . . Indianapolis, Glen- 
don E. Hackney, editor. 

Certificates 

Jewelry . . New York, Lew Schwartz, edi- 
tor. 

Transporte Moderno .. New York, Paul 
Green, publisher. 

Parts Jobber . . Chicago, Mal Parks, Jr., 
editor. 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 
New York, 
Laurence Wray, editor. January, 1954. 


Electrical Merchandising 


Certificates 

American Automobile . . New York, James 
U. Steinfirst, editor. ‘1954 World Census.” 
Linens & Domestics . . New York, Julian 
Elfenbein, editor. ‘Summary of a Nation- 


wide Survey.” 


Class, institutional and 
professional papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 


American Restaurant . . Chicago, Henry 


Ehle, editorial director. ‘Personnel 
Certificates 


Modern Hospital . Chicago, Robert M. 





Cunningham, Jr., editor. ‘Patient Relation- 
ship.” 

Hotel Monthly . . Evanston, Ill., J. Knight 
Willy, editor. ‘Upgrading Guest Rooms.” 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 

Hotel Morthly . . Evanston, IIl., J. Knight 
Willy, editor. ‘That's Gold in Them New 
Yorker Hills.” 

Certificates 

Industrial Sports & Recreation . . Fairfield, 
Conn., Luis J. A. Villalon, editorial direc- 
tor. ‘How to Run a Picnic.” 

Progressive Architecture . New York, 
Thomas H. Creighton, editor. "Toward New 
Structural Concepts.” 

- New York, 
James S. Warren, editorial director. ‘'Pric- 


Restaurant Management . 


ing Your Menus.” 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 

GP .. Kansas City, Mo., Mac F. Cahal, 
managing publisher. June, 1954. 
Certificates 

Hotel Management . . New York, Walter 
O. Voegele, editor. July, 1954. 

Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 
November, 1954. 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 

Industrial Design . . New York, Jane Fiske 
Mitarachi, managing editor. December, 
1954. 

Certificates 

Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 
A. I. D. Conference Directory 

Hotel Management . . New York, Walter 
O. Voegele, editor. Cover Design. 

GP .. Kansas City, Mo., Hugh H. Hussey, 
M.D., medical editor. July, 1954. 

Modern Medicine . . Minneapolis, Walter 
C. Alvarez, M.D., editor. November 1, 1954. 
Progressive Architecture . . New York, 
Thomas H. Creighton, editor. Yale Uni- 
versity Design Center. 

Church Property Administration . . Green- 
wich, Conn., Fred E. Kane, editor. Novem- 
ber-December, 1954. 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 

The School Executive . . New York, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, editor. ‘‘Who Selects 
School Materials.” 

Certificate 


Industrial Design . . New York, Jane Fiske 
Mitarachi. ‘Plastic Tooling.” we 








Thru the babel 


of many tongues... Va \  ¢ .. reacts 

FACTS STILL "26,000 READERS 

SPEAK THE __IN THE PLUMBING, HEATING 

STRONGEST! AND AIR CONDITIONING FIELD... 

5g, THE LARGEST, HIGHEST QUALITY 
FULL SERVICE CIRCULATION 


Ve 22,632 top plumbing, heating and air conditioning 
contractors... including: 
16,899 doing plumbing and heating 
2,199 doing plumbing only 
896 doing heating only 
and, of these — 
11,899 own their own retail stores 
2,910 top wholesalers ...including members of all 
three major wholesaler organizations 


EVERY NAME BACKED BY EITHER WRITTEN REQUESTS OR 
MEMBERSHIP RECORDS IN THE NAPC...A PROVABLE CIRCULATION 


“Industry's Foundation Magazine” 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 E. 59th St. + PLaza 3-9177 » New York 22, N. Y. 














SS 


One always stands out... 


[ " NEW YORK'S LEADING 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 

r DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 

coll oul 


CORPORATION @ WRITE FOR BOOKLET I 





96-20 43rD AVENUE @ CORONA 68, N. Y.C. @ ILLINOIS 7-2002 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA + CLEVELAND + SYRACUSE y 
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“He’s been drunk with power ever 
since he was polled in TIME’s new 
Study of Executive Audiences.” 





For a down-to-earth picture of the country’s 
2'2 million “top management” men, write 
’ 


for TIME’s new Study of Executive Audiences. 





Here's an 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 
— Thal Comes but 

One 2 oar! 


PUBLISHED DURING THE 


————7 a 
IMPORTANT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 


TROW and STEEL ENGINEERS 


September 26, 27, 28, 29,1955 * Pre-Convention issue, September 12, 1955 


Concentrated reader interest for your advertising to important buyers in 
the iron and steel industry, is provided by the Iron and Steel Daily News 
—published only during the Annual Convention of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers. Investigate today! 


Lit for Malet Lite antl Ker 
IRON AND STEEL DAILY NEWS 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers « 1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Agency changes .. 
begins on p. 52 


agan, former vice-president and beard 
member, Mayer & O’Brien, Chicago public 
relations firm. 


Joseph A. Larkin . . has been promoted 
from copywriter to assistant account man- 
ager, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Philadelphia. 


Donald B. Atran . . former managing edi- 
tor, Chain Store Age, has been appointed 
account executive at J. P. Lohman Organi- 
zation, New York public relations firm. 


Robert E. Robischon . . has joined the exec- 
utive staff of Selvage & Lee, New York. He 
formerly was director, Div. of State Pub- 
licity, New York State Dept. of Commerce. 


Hutchins Advertising Co. . . Rochester, N. 
Y., has been appointed to handle all ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for James 
Cunningham & Son Co., Rochester manu- 
facturer of solenoid actuators, electro-mag- 
netic switches and home trailer bathroom 


fixtures. 


Oliver-Beckman .. New York, has been ap- 
pointed agency for Russell H. Burns Com- 
pound Co., Middlesex, N. J., manufacturer 


of buffing and polishing materials. 


Burlingame-Grossman .. Chicago, has been 
appointed to handle Graphic Arts and Art 
Material Divisions advertising for Paasche 
Airbrush Co., Chicago. 


Albert E. Van Wagner. . account execu- 
tive, has been appointed an associate 
member of Horton-Noyes Co., Providence 
R. I. 


Paul B. Willis . . former advertising man- 
ager, Lowe Brothers Co., has joined Hugo 
Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton, O., as a 


vice-president. 


L. W. Frohlich & Co. . . New York, has 
been appointed agency for Wilson Rubber 
Co., Canton, O. manufacturer of industrial, 
surgeons’ and household rubber gloves. 


Douglas A. MacLean . . former advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Palmer & 
Cia., Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
appointed managing director of the Argen- 
tine operations of Robert Otto & Co., New 
York international advertising agency. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago, has resigned accounts of the Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Des Plaines, IIl., 
and of that company’s subsidiary, Procon, 
Inc., because of conflicting accounts. 





industrial 
a a 


June 


5- 9..Confectionery Industries Ex- 
hibition, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


6- 9..National Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Exposition, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 

8-10.. American Welding Society 
Meeting and 3rd Annual 
Welding Show, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 


8-10.. National Sales Executives 
Equipment Fair, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York. 


9-19 .. (tentative) Construction 
Industries Exposition & Home 
Show, Pan American Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


12-16... Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists - Industrial Exhibits, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, O. 


12-17.. American Water Works 
Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


15-17.. American Marketing Assn. 
National Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 


19-23.. National Assn. of Building 
Owners & Managers ‘Oper- 
ating Exhibit of Building 
Equipment & Services,"’ Neth- 
erland Plaza, Cincinnati. 


20-23... Industrial Finishing Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 


July 


12-14.. Western Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles. 


24-26... Textile Merchants & Associ- 
ated Industries, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 





August 


24-26... Western Electronic Show & 
Convention, Civic Auditori- 
um, San Francisco. 


September 


-»-Production Engineering 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
(closed Sun.) 


»-»-National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn., International 
Amphitheater, Chicago. 
(closed Sun.) 


.» Metalworking Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. 


-»New York Premium Show, 
Hotel Astor, New York. 


-- National Instrument Exhibit, 
Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


..- Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., Fall Specialty 
Fair, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 


.-Pennsylvania Industrial Ex- 
position, Farm Show Bldgs., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


--American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City. 


22-Oct.2..International Motor Ex- 
hibit, Frankfurt, Germany. 


National Advertising Indus- 
tries Convention, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Atomic Industry Trade Fair, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Electrical Progress Show, 


Convention Hall, Philadel- 


phia. 


29-Oct. 16.. British Trade Fair, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 





SELL YOUR 


PRODUCTS TO 
CONTRACTORS 


in OREGON, 
) southern WASHINGTON, 
northern CALIFORNIA 


y and IDAHO through the 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


‘DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE 


Use the Portland Daily Journal of 
Commerce to sell your potential 
customers. Contractors study this 
business paper every working day 
to find the vital news they need. 
Send for a sample copy — see 
why this 100% business paper is 
so valucble to your prospects and 
you. 


Daily Texenal-ofCommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


Catch the eye . . . and make ‘em buy 
with persuasive DISPLAY SALES p.o.s. 
displays . . . May we send you a quick 
description of how they have increased 
sales for many important firms. Write us 


today, and, if you like, enclose your speci- 


fications for prompt presentation. 





1635 GEST ST. 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
GRandview 1-7500 
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: Reprints of editorial features 
Here Are A Few Reasons @ Send for available aa ates ted «ae 


service to IM readers. Please 


m4 send number and name of 
: I eC I 1 i } S article with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 


Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 


: : E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
ot of Industrial Marketing Sorry. we can’t handle credit 
aS... orders under $1. We'll be happy 
feature articles to bill you for larger sums. 
TOP READERSHIP iS iF 


...In The Lower 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

: - ; Agencies break record again, place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘54 

For the twelve month period ending April, April, 1955. 40c 
1955, Construction News Monthly published 
a total of 1,487 pictures, which included 5 
507 on-the-job action pictures and 1,908 cer oa oot Sibeed a —_ oil 
pictures of identified personalities. Y 9 ” ie 
e How to get distributors excited about > og product 

by Morris B. Rotman, February, 1955. 50c 





For the twelve month period, ending April, 
1955, Construction News Monthly published How SIC can match media with chan ing patente . . fast 
,317 column inches of news and features, by Kenneth L. Walters, February 1985, 2 


- : P Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
For the twelve month period ending April, Copy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January, 1955. 75¢ 
1955, Construction News Monthly and Con- 
struction News (weekly) published a total 2 What do you need most to be an advertising manager? 
of 18,019 column inches of bid news, by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 25c 


” Can you use inquiries as a g of ad —— 
For additional information phone, by Howard G. Sawyer, Beoeaiber, 1954. 
wire or write 
Business paper volume to rise 5% to $372,000,000 in 1954 
by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 50c 
CON STRUCTION 2 How direct mail can help make your ads more effective 
1954. 25c 


by Richard E. Tirk, November, 


N FWS MONTH LY Unusual shape of business paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
November, 1954. 10c 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c 








RCA’s quality control campaign 
by E. T. Jones, August, 1954. 35c 





The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn’t use ads 
by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 


Agencies break record in 1953, place 506,777 pages in business papers 
April, 1954. 40c¢ 


Before and after . . what have we learned irom Readex? 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1953. 50c 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. §1.00 


7 Sales promotion ideas 
ovo A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 


wisn R227 IM goes to a trade show . . and learns about exhibiting 


\\ Ihe = 
YOUR PRODUCT \ mony eee Sone ae 


You are now entering the industrial merchandising eral 


TO YOUR \ ® by G. D. Crain, Jr., May, 1953. 25¢ 
\ - se 
ADVERTISING \\ eo ms How industrial advertising paid off 


An NIAA study of 17 case histories, June 1951-Dec. 1952. 50c 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
Provide standout identification with sparkling by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. S0c 
metal name plates that help dress up your prod- Eight advertisers tell results from external publications 
ucts, add sales appeal. Suggest your purchasing by John B. Mannion, July, 1952. 25c 


department get our quotations on name and in- 9 How to live happily with your agency 
struction plates, assuring quality at the right price. by Howard G. Sawyer, April, 1952. 25c 


‘ . 91 companies report . . industrial salesmen earn average $8,000 in ‘51 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, “Etched or Lith- by Merle Kingman, Mar., 1952. 25c¢ 


ographed Metal Products of Quality,” 
with color examples of our name plates. Salaries of industrial ad managers rise in 30.500" ll years.. 
3 ‘ Median industrial advertiser spends $150 

Send rough sketch or blueprint for by Bob Aitchison, Nov. and Dec., 1951. 2 

design suggestion and quotation. 
A guide to better publicity 

by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. /dc 
| ee 
How to measure results of industrial advertising 


( Aicago Th ift- by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25¢ 


We went to four-color inserts on FS cut budget 


Etching Corporation by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948." 25. 


? 
1555 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILL., DEPT. G ag eng mathe gg al gg 0 25 








Market research combats high distribution costs 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. by Richard D. Crisp, Feb., 1948. 10c 
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SELL 
SELL 


SELL 
SELL... 


MORE WITH A 


Viewmarter 
The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 


plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie 
perfectly flat without expensive 
cloth hinging. Loose leaf. 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the 
front cover and the automatic 
easel sets it up firmly. 

Carried in stock in four sizes. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1720 W. Washington, Chicago 12 








THE 
PRESS 


delivers CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 
of KEY PURCHASING PERSONNEL 


When you bu z. THE MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL *‘PRESS”’, your sales message 
is directed to key officials who have 
the power to effect purchases of 
presses and allied equipment. 


EDITORIAL 


The MODERN INDUSTRIAL “PRESS” 
has endeavored to report completel 
and vividly on the vast technologica 
advances in the press and allied 
equipment industries . . . along with 
current news of manufacturers and 
personnel. 


MARKET 


THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL “PRESS” 
is the only publication that draws a 
straight line hs moma a scattered mar- 


ket, thus 00% coverage to 
both MANUFACTURERS ‘ond USERS 


Forming ° 
Deep Drawing 7 
Forging e Fabricating 
Welding e Assembling 


and Allied Equipment 


THE MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


published by Andresen Inc. 
P.O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Stamping 
Pressing 











Motivation research . . 
begins on p. 104 


not an expert in motivations myself 
(but only a bundle of motivations 
for others to work on) . . and so I 
must make my point with a few wild 
haymakers. But I do have a point, 
and I know it is significant; and it is 
simply that the way a person feels 
toward the media which carry pro- 
motion will have a lot to do with the 
effect the promotion has on him. 

But to tie this all together in 
terms of top management strategy, 
the why that must be asked of all 
the other why’s is “Why spend the 
money (or time and effort) for this 
added refinement, this deeper dig- 
ging, this more precise information” 
when there are so many places to 
spend it. 

Certainly, not every manufacturer 
or seller must always endeavor to 
dig so deep into motivations on every 
point of his marketing process. Far 
from it. Research making use of 
depth techniques is time-consuming 
and requires trained interviewers; 
at from $25 up per interview and a 
minimum of 200 or 300 interviews, 
plus analysis and interpretation, a 
survey of this kind necessarily runs 
into five figures. 

Moreover, the problems at stake 
often call for information on meas- 
urable factors such as: number of 
potential users classified by geo- 
graphical location; selection, super- 
vision, and compensation of sales- 
men; size of wholesale margins on 
this product compared with com- 
peting products; size of warehouse 
inventories; number of salesmen’s 
calls per day; size and frequency 
of repeat orders; circulation of ad- 
vertising media by number and by 
caliber of readers, and so on. 


What Comes First? . . The success 
or failure of a product depends on a 
host of such factors, all interrelated 
and all affecting the movement of 
the product to the showrooms, the 
catalogs, or the salesman’s brief- 
cases . . that is, all preliminary to 
putting the product where motiva- 
tions can come into play. And for 
many companies these more tangible 
factors constitute the area where 
analysis and corrective action are 
most needed, or at least will produce 

Continued on page 166 








HE KNOWS 


Mr. Walter George See, president 
of Submerged Combustion Com- 
pany of America, Hammond, 
Indiana, knows how to use heat 
more efficiently by introducing a 
flame directly into liquids and 
thereby eliminating conventional 
heat exchangers. He knows too that 
advertising and promotion of a 
method like Submerged Combus- 
tion requires that his advertising 
agency be equipped to understand 
and interpret a highly technical 
product to its market. His agency 
is Grimm & Craigle, Inc., special- 
ists in industrial advertising. We’d 
like you to know us as Mr, See does. 
Can we meet at your convenience? 


Ms. 


GRIMM & CRAIGVE, Inc. 
C hoeiising 


201 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-8056 


Advertising, Sales and Merchandising Counsel to 
the Industrial and Hard Goods Markets 


IN 1926 
TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING 


RAN THEIR FIRST ADVERTISEMENT 
IN BRICK & CLAY RECORD 





Today, 29 years 

after they began ad- 

vertising in B&CR, Timken 

Roller Bearing Co. of Akron, 

O., is still a “satisfied customer” —— 
using BRICK & CLAY RECORD’s 
interest-packed pages to carry their 
sales messages to this specialized 
industry market. 

Brick & Clay Record’s long list of 
similar long-time advertisers is the 
best evidence that both media and 
market have “measured up” through 
the years. Now, booming and buy- 
ing as never before, this ever-ex- 
panding sales market can_ spark 
your sales curve to new highs. 


Write for com- 
plete new NIAA 
analysis of _ this 
consistently ex- 
panding market. 


a 


Brick ¢ Clay 
Record 


i. 
Brick & Clay Record 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ae Advertising Motivation research .. 


begins on p. 104 


and Merchandising problems 

are best understood and solved 
by men who 3 

have served as ry 
Industrial 

Advertising 2=c> 

and Sales Promotion Managers 
Former industrial advertising 

executives with practical experience 
predominate on the GJS staff. 


May we discuss your merchandising 
and promotional plans? 


“‘Advertising- Marketing since 1926” 



























































GLENN, JORDAN, STOETZEL, Inc. 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Written and read by 
top oil executives 


= 


“a Ns 
NIM 
AW RY NI iy V/Y>) 


i 


MV 





For “Oil Equipment Specifying & Buying Re- 
sponsibility’”’ and other literature, write to 
The OIL FORUM, P.O. Box 388, Ft. Worth, Texas. 











PROMOTION MAN 


Established New York City professional 
and technical book publisher seeks ex- 
perience promotion man (25-35yrs.), 
preferably with direct mail background, 
to handle advertising, circularizing, mer- 
chandising and publicity on expanding 
program of art and architectural books. 
Please give all details including salary 
desired. Our staff knows of this open- 
ing. Write Box 508, Industrial Market- 
ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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the most improvement for the time 
and money spent. 

So what I suggest is first of all an 
analysis of the over-all strategy of 
the company. This will usually re- 
veal some crucial or keystone point 


on which the whole structure de- 


pends. 

For one company it will be a 
question like, “Shall we price our 
product so the buyer’s savings will 
be substantial and the product eas- 


| ily salable on a completely rational 
basis, or shall we price it high so 


that we can afford to sell fewer 


units using a selective sales appeal?” 


For another company it will be a 


| question like, “Shall we use the ex- 


pensive method of direct salesmen 


| for the sake of greater aggressive- 
| ness, in view of the difficulty of 


| demonstrating our product’s superi- 


| ority; or shall we take that money 


and put it into a heavy advertising 


| program and then simply make the 


product available through manu- 


| facturers’ agents who carry a lot of 
| competing lines?” And so on. 


In each such case the key ques- 


| tion somehow involves the motiva- 


tions of buyers. And on that key 
question at least it is clearly worth- 
while to consider 


motivation re- 


: search of a formal kind. 





| searched on this point, but 


The Why is Vital . . Elsewhere top 


management may have to shrug its 
| shoulders and say, “Sure it would 


re- 


” 


be nice to have motivations 


| Also, of course, it may in fact find 





| other points which do warrant the 


extra dimension of motivation re- 
search. 
The important thing is for top 


| management to recognize the im- 
| portance of this new research, yet 


not to expect too much of it; to raise 
the why question oftener, even if it 
is not carried over into formalized 
research; and by such an under- 
standing and enlightened attitude to 
get the design engineers, the ad- 


| vertising directors, and the sales 
| managers to stretch themselves to 
| do more than “count noses” whether 
| in the area of specifications, maga- 
| zine audiences, or coverage of mar- 


kets. Ld 
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BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


The only A.B.c. — A.B.P. paper 
whose editorial is devoted exclusively 
to the making and rolling of steel. 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT is 
subscribed for and read by those who 
purchase or rec d the equip t 


and supplies to be purchased in the 
steel plants throughout the world. 





BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
is edited and published by men who 
have a practical knowledge of the op- 
erating problems and requirements of 
those engaged in the steel industry. 


The August issue of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT will contain a write- 
up of the Columbia-Geneva Steel Div. 
of the United States Steel Corp. — 
Provo, Utah. 


If your company has furnished equip- 
ment or supplies to this plant you may 
wish to advertise in the August issue 
in connection with this write-up. Photo- 
graphs of your equipment may be ob- 
tained and the name of the Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Div. used in the adver- 
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For complete details write or wire: 
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168 / Industria Marketing 


Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® BOTH ADS obtained good reader- 
ship but the Powers ad stopped the 
most readers. 

More than one out of four readers 
saw this one and knew it was a 
Powers ad. Less than one out of 
five readers saw the Johnson ad and 
associated it with the name, John- 
son. The girl in the shower in the 
Powers ad no doubt helped attract 
readers but the high Seen-Associ- 
ated score indicates that the readers 
did more than look at the girl. 

The Johnson ad plays up a pic- 


Powers 


Noted 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 54 


ture of a factory, and the headline 
is so obscured by the artist’s odd- 
shaped color block and small type 
that a casual glance doesn’t make 
clear that the product is tempera- 
ture controls. 

However good or bad a catalog 
page as an ad, the Powers ad at 
least is unmistakably talking about 
water temperature controls for read- 
ers who are interested in the sub- 
ject. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Johnson 


Seen- Read Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 





Cost Ratio 


rH) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or acivertiser. 


S) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


10% | 19% 17% 10% 
oS) 0 °§6=6ho?StCO 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





Media changes .. 
Business Week . . New York, has an- 
nounced the following appointments: John 
G. Cashin, former district manager in Chi- 
cago for Food Engineering, was named 
district manager in Cleveland, and John 
H. Glover III, formerly with Hearst Maga- 
zines, has been named district manager, 
northern ‘New Jersey area. 


Robert H. Gray .. former assistant promo- 


tion manager, Conover-Mast Publications, 
New York, has been named promotion 
manager of C-M’s Construction Equipment. 


Ted de Alberich . . formerly president of 
his own industrial advertising agency, has 
been named promotion manager, Mill & 
Factory, New York. 


Howard Publishing Co. .. has moved its 
executive and editorial offices to 200 S. 
Prospect Ave., Park Ridge, IIl. a 





955 is another great 
year in the power field 


Here's how manufacturers 
invested their advertising 


dollars during its 
first four months. .. . 


ower__ 703 
ower Engineering 295 pages 


outhern Power 
& Industry 270 pages 


Industry & Power 202 pages 
The Plant 156 pages 
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Why you get greater market penetration 





through CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT magazine 


By concentrating on the heart of the construction 
market, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches your 
prospects ‘and customers—the men who buy and 
use your products. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s unique circulation 
method* enables you to make an extra “‘sales cail” 
each month on hand-picked buyers of construction 
equipment and materials. More than 1,200 repre- 
sentatives of 104 key distributors select proved buy- 
ing influences to receive CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 
3ecause they personally know and sell to these 
executives, you get the most complete coverage of 


The Equipment Application Magazine 
fing 15 PA 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





205 EAST 42nd STREET, 


buying influence in the fluid construction market. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is the industry’s favor- 
ite publication because it stresses practical ‘‘how-to- 
use-it’’ information—providing an ideal climate for 
your advertising message. 

That’s why advertisers, large and small, consist- 
ently get more inquiries and more sales from CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT! Cut further into the con- 
struction market by advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT. 


*The Conover-Mast Franchise Circulation Method. 


Construction 
Equipment 
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